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THE GENESIS OF THE TOLERATION REFORMS 
IN BAVARIA UNDER MONTGELAS! 


HAROLD C. VEDELER 


ROM the accession of Maximilian IV Joseph on Febru- 

ary 16, 1799, until the dismissal of Montgelas eighteen 

years later, the government of the last elector and the 
first king enacted a series of reforms which made Bavaria a 
modern state. The minister who inspired the policies underlying 
these changes and guided the fortunes of the state through the 
stormy era of the Napoleonic wars was Count Montgelas. For 
this reason his name has come to designate an epoch in Bavarian 
history. 

The content of the Montgelas reforms has been analyzed in 
detail; the motives and circumstances impelling the Bavarian 
government to this revolution from above have attracted far 
less attention.” Since there are but few studies dealing with this 
latter subject in its own right,* it is impossible at the present 

1 A paper read before the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, meeting at Mills College, on Dec. 28-29, 1936. 

2 Cf. A. von Miiller, “Probleme der neuesten bayerischen Geschichte (1799-1871),” 
Historische Zeitschrift, CX VIII (1917), 230. 

31 am familiar with two. The recent master of Bavarian history, Professor Doeberl, 
of the University of Munich, has shown how Napoleonic pressure for reform within 
the Confederation of the Rhine, applied to Maximilian Joseph and Montgelas upon the 
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time to state with precision the influence of the French Revolu- 
tion in Bavaria. Before such an estimate can be made, the 
origin of each important reform, or set of reforms, must be 
studied from the archival materials. I have endeavored to do 
this for the toleration legislation, considering especially the 
French Revolution as a formative factor. 

In the transformation of Danubian Bavaria‘ under the min- 
istry of Montgelas no part made a more decided break with the 
past than did the edicts of toleration. On the death of Charles 
Theodore in 1799 the electorate remained the closed Catholic 
state which it had been since the year 1524, when the Wittels- 
bachs had taken the fateful step of excluding the evangelical 
faith from their dominions.® So successfully was the advance of 
the Aufkldrung resisted that the former Jesuit, Crammer, called 
Munich the German Rome.’ The old ordinances requiring 
Catholic uniformity were scrupulously enforced until the last 
day of the bigoted elector’s rule. At Easter it was necessary to 
produce certificates of confession and communion.’ Only three 
Protestants were living in Munich at the close of the reign, and 
they had no recourse but to appear publicly as Catholics, jour- 
neying to Augsburg once a year in order to receive communion.® 


occasion of Napoleon’s visit to Milan in November, 1807, led to the hasty proclamation 
of the constitution of 1808, as a witness of compliance that would forestall the threat- 
ened interference of the Protector in the internal affairs of the kingdom (Sitzungsberichte 
der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Kl., 1924, 5 Abh.). Ludwig 
Doeberl’s volume on Montgelas assembles evidence in support of the view that the 
ambition to create a sovereign dynastic state actuated the reorganization of Bavaria 
(Mazimilian von Montgelas und das Prinzip der Staatssouverdnitét |Munich, 1925}). 

* The duchy of Bavaria, the Upper Palatinate, and the duchies of Neuburg and Sulz- 
bach, together with the contiguous annexations of the Napoleonic period. 

5 The status of non-Catholics in Bavaria prior to the reforms of Montgelas is also 
surveyed in C. P. Higby, The ecclesiastical policy of Bavaria during the Napoleonic period 
(New York, 1919), pp. 42 ff. 

°F. Nicolai, Beschreibung einer Reise durch Deutschland und die Schweiz im Jahre 1781 
(12 vols.; Berlin and Stettin, 1783-96), VI, 714. 

7G. Laubmann and M. Doeberl, Denkwiirdigkeiten des Grafen Maximilian Joseph 
v. Montgelas iiber die innere Staatsverwaltung Bayerns (Munich, 1908), p. 120. This will 
be cited hereafter as ‘““Montgelas, Compte rendu,” the beginning of the title under which 
the author wrote the memoirs in French. 

8 “‘Lebenserinnerungen des bayerischen Kabinetspredigers L. Fr. v. Schmidt,” 
Blitter fiir bayerische Kirchengeschichte, I (1887-88), 70. 
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This policy of Catholic exclusiveness was not extended, however, 
to territorial acquisitions of the eighteenth century where the 
Protestant faith was solidly entrenched—the duchy of Sulz- 
bach® and the lordships of Pyrbaum and Sulzburg.'° 

The Jews had been relieved of few disabilities since Albert V 
had banished them from Bavaria in 1553." They could not es- 
tablish legal residence unless they purchased a patent of toler- 
ance, which allowed them the status of protected aliens without 
according them the Biirgerrecht. Subject to all the taxes levied 
upon the Christians, the Jews usually paid, in addition, an an- 


® Charles Theodore of the Palatine-Sulzbach line, who inherited the duchy of Sulz- 
bach July 20, 1733, added this small land to the Bavarian provinces when he succeeded 
Maximilian III Joseph, Dec. 30, 1777. During the nineties the electoral government of 
Sulzbach was transferred to Amberg, the capital of the Upper Palatinate, and there- 
after the duchy was consolidated with the Palatinate under the administrative authority 
at Amberg (“Versetzung der Churfiirstlichen Regierung Sulzbach nacher [sic] Amberg,” 
Nov. 25, 1790, in Sammlung der Chur pfalzbaierischen allgemeinen und besonderen Landes- 
Verordnungen, ed. G. Mayr [6 vols.; Munich, 1784-99], V, 784-86; “Consolidation der 
beiden Herzogthiimer Neuburg und Sulzbach mit Amberg,” July 20, 1791, ibid., p. 792; 
Montgelas, Compte rendu, p. 27). No confidence can be placed in the contemporary 
reports of the size of the population. More than 30,000 is given in the Churfiirstliches 
ober pfdlzisches Wochenblatt, Feb. 13, 1800, which compares with 24,000 in G., Freih. von 
Lerchenfeld, Geschichte Bayerns unter Kinig Maz. Joseph I (Berlin, 1854), p. 10, and 
57,000 in J. Melchinger, Geographisches statistisch-topographisches Lexikon von Baiern 
(3 vols.; Ulm, 1796-97), III, 441. Whatever the number of inhabitants, they were 
divided between Catholics and Lutherans, who apparently lived together in admirable 
harmony. The small town of Weiden was typical of the toleration that prevailed. 
Here half of the magistracy belonged to the Catholic church and half to the Lutheran; 
in the same way the two denominations made joint use of the parish church, the school 
houses, and the welfare foundations (J. D. A. Hick, Zusdtze und Berichtigungen zu dem 
Geographisch-statistisch-topographischen Lexikon von Baiern (Ulm, 1802], pp. 199-200). 


10 These imperial lordships in the Upper Palatinate had been the possessions of the 
counts of Wolfstein until the line expired in 1740. From that date the Bavarian electors 
carried on a protracted contest to establish recognition of their claims, which finally 
met with success in 1768. The Wolfstein family had gone over to the Lutheran faith at 
the time of the Reformation, and the inhabitants of the tiny seignories had followed the 
example of their rulers. This ancient prescription and the enlightenment of Maximilian 
III Joseph (1745-77) permitted these Protestants to retain their customary religious 
privileges when the lordships passed to Bavaria, although the Catholic worship was 
introduced (Melchinger, II, 667; II], 447-48; Montgelas, Compte rendu, p. 116). In 
1812 the Protestant community of Pyrbaum numbered 682, and that of Sulzburg, 712 
(Protestantisches Kirchen-Jahrbuch fiir das Kénigreich Baiern, I [1812], 185-86). 

1! The decree of banishment is reproduced in extenso in J. Gotthelf, Historisch-dog- 
matische Darstellung der rechtlichen Stellung der Juden in Bayern (Munich, 1851), 
pp. 113-16. 
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nual tolerance or protection duty (Toleranzgeld or Leibzoll) to 
the elector and a variety of exactions to local authorities. The 
lord upon whose land they had settled would collect a Letbzoll 
of his own, a marriage fee, and a New Year’s contribution. The 
last was also claimed by the local magistrate (who frequently 
asserted his right to the additional gift of a goose), by the 
priest, and by the schoolteacher. Sometimes it was obligatory to 
discharge dues to the local market or to some foundation. While 
electoral law forbade the persecution of the Jews and the dis- 
turbance of their private devotions, local tradition or the con- 
tents of the individual concession determined their privileges of 
public worship. A number of regulations served to isolate them 
from the Christians. The Jews were obliged to wear a distinc- 
tive dress. They were never to appear in public during the Pas- 
sion Week or on Easter. As a rule, municipalities confined Jew- 
ish residents to a ghetto, although Munich was a notable ex- 
ception. They were not to marry Christians or to employ them 
as servants. This segregation was carried even to death—the 
Jews, together with heretics and those condemned to execution, 
were not buried in Christian cemeteries.” 

The economic opportunity open to the Jews was strictly 
limited. They could not hold public posts. They were prohibit- 
ed from finding employment as domestics in the service of 
Christians. It was the rule among towns to exclude the Jews 
from the pursuit of any recognized craft. The government of 
the elector issued periodic orders forbidding them to peddle or 
limiting them to one or two days each week. They were like- 
wise ordered not to sell from shops, but instead to do their trad- 
ing on two successive days of the week at an inn specified by 
local officials. Nor could they frequent public markets unless 
authorized in each case by registered patent.'!® Before Charles 

2 Codex Marimilianeus Bavaricus Civilis (4 parts; Munich, 1756), II, 84; W. X. A., 
Freih. von Kreittmayr, Anmerkungen iiber den Codicem Marimilianeum Bavaricum 
Civilem (5 parts; Munich, 1758-68), I, 112-13; V, 2205, 2207-8. See also his Anmerkun- 
gen iiber den Codicem Juris Bavarici Judiciarti (Munich, 1754), pp. 40-41; J. C., 


Freih. von Aretin, Geschichte der Juden in Baiern (Landshut, 1803), pp. 101-6; Mont- 
gelas, Compte rendu, p. 139; Oberpfilzisches Wochenblatt, Apr. 10 and June 3, 1800. 


18 “Qberpfilzisches Mauth- und Accis-Mandat,” Oct. 9, 1769, in Sammlung der im 
Gebiete der inneren Staats-V erwaltung des Kénigreichs Bayern bestehenden V erordnungen, 
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Theodore they had generally been denied the opportunity to 
deal in landed property or to acquire it as a permanent posses- 
sion; and his permission, hedged about with restrictions, was 
granted only under unusual circumstances and upon individual 
petition." 

Admitted only upon the purchase of a letter of safe-conduct at 
the first toll station, or upon the production of a special elec- 
toral permit, foreign Jews were compelled to pay the usual cus- 
toms on the commodities they carried, a protection or body 
tax at each toll station, and a sum for each day of sojourn in 
Bavarian territory. These transients were not allowed to spend 
more than one night, excepting the Sabbath, in a single place and 
were required to take the shortest route through the country. 
Confiscation of property and bodily punishment threatened 
those who engaged in secret trade while transporting goods 
through Bavaria. Jews from other countries could not attend 
the annual markets unless furnished with an electoral conces- 
sion.® 


ed. G. Dollinger and F., Freih. von Strauss (33 vols.; Munich, 1835-54), VI, 90; 
“*Ueber die zwischen Churbaiern und Churpfalz verglichene Haupt-Land- und Commer- 
cialstrassen, dann das beederseitigen mutuelle Commercium,”’ July 27, 1770, in Mayr, I, 
644; ‘““Waarenlager der Juden werden abgeschafft,”’ Jan. 9, 1788, ibid., IV, 1055; “‘Die 
Ertheilung der Patenten in Betreff der Krimerhindler, Landirzte und Podalschen- 
sieder,” Oct. 16, 1788, ibid., V, 104; Aretin, Gesch. der Juden, p. 61; Oberpfilzisches 
Wochenblatt, Apr. 10, 1800. 


14“Wie die kastenamtische Unterthanen, und ihre Kontrahenten, besonders die 
Juden zu betrofen, wenn sie ihre Handlungen und Veriiusserungen der Kastenamtsgtiter 
und Grundstiicke nicht anzeigen, und den Konsens erholen,” Feb. 1, 1757, in Mayr, 
II, 1314-15; “Die Beschwerde der Judenschaft zu Sulzburg, wegen des ihr nicht ge- 
stattet werden wollenden Ankaufs liegender Griinde in der Schultheisserei Neumarkt 
betreffend,’’ Nov. 9, 1786, in Déllinger, VI, 113; ““Der Juden Handel mit liegenden Gii- 
tern,’ July 24, 1787, in Mayr, IV, 1041; “Den Giiterhandel der Juden betreffend,” 
Sept. 7, 1787, in Dollinger, VI, 114; “Das Gesetz des Schutz-Juden Moyses N. von 
Sulzbach, um bei Hofgiiter-Verkiufen als Unterhiindler gebraucht zu werden, betr.,”’ 
Mar. 9, 1797, ibid., p. 117. For electoral resolutions granting individual requests of the 
Jews for permission to deal in landed property, see ibid., pp. 115-16. 


16 Kreittmayr, Anmerk. iiber den Cod. Mar. Bar. Civ., V, 2206; “Supplement: Zur 
Churbaierischen Maut- und Accis-Tarif vom Jahr 1765 denen baierisch- und ober- 
pfilzischen Mautimtern zur Beobachtung ausgefertigt im Jahr 1769,’ in Mayr, III, 
424-25; “‘Provisional-Maut-Tariffa fiir das Herzogthum der oberen Pfalz,” Jan. 26, 
1774, ibid., p. 499; “Provisional-Maut-Tariffa fiir die Herzogthtimer der oberen Pfalz, 
Neuburg und Sulzbach,”’ May 12, 1787, ibid., p. 528; ““Keinem fremden Juden ist ohne 
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In spite of these numerous discriminations,'* more than three 
hundred and sixty Jewish families, or about two thousand in- 
dividuals, were reputed to be living in Danubian Bavaria by 
the end of the eighteenth century. Most of these dwelt in the 
Upper Palatinate—Hiittenbach, Schnaittach, Sulzbach, Floss, 
Forth, Sulzburg, and Ottensass—although -more than thirty 
resided in Munich.” 

When the ministry of Montgelas came to an end on Febru- 
ary 2, 1817, the Lutherans and Calvinists had attained a posi- 
tion of parity with the Catholics, and members of other churches 
had acquired the legal rights of private religious societies.'* 


besondern Churfiirstlichen Pass die Besuchung der Jahrmirkte, und noch weniger der 
heimliche Verkehr seiner Waaren zu gestatten,”’ Dec. 3, 1781, ibid., I], 971-82; ““Juden, 
fremde, wie sie zu behandeln,’”’ Dec. 21, 1791, ibid., V, 249; “Die Behandlung der 
fremden Juden an den Griinzen,”’ Dec. 18, 1795, ibid., p. 159; Aretin, Gesch. der Juden, 
pp. 62, 69. 

6 Tt should be noted that the obscurantist government of Charles Theodore was 
responsible for beginning the liberalization of Jewish policy, even though the advances 
on the road to Jewish emancipation were few and halting. The Jews were allowed to 
celebrate their Feast of the Tabernacles, provided they delivered annually to the poor 
fund the sum of 500 florins. To insult them with word or act was made a criminal offense 
for which might be inflicted corporal punishment, imprisonment, or more severe penalty, 
according to the degree of the crime. During the last part of the reign they enjoyed the 
legal right to observe their own burial customs on condition that they deposited with the 
local magistrate a death certificate properly attested by a qualified physician attending 
the deceased. As pointed out above, Charles Theodore consented to a limited number 
of transactions in real estate (““Judenlauberfest,”” Sept. 2, 1786, in Mayr, IV, 697; “In- 
sultirung der Juden,” Aug. 17, 1787, ibid., p. 1044; “Die Beerdigung der Juden betref- 
fend,”’ Oct. 20, 1792, in Dillinger, VI, 112). See also Aretin, Gesch. der Juden, p. 87; 
C. Miiller, Miinchen unter Kénig Maximilian Joseph I (2 vols.; Mainz, 1816-17), I, 
130 n. 

17 Aretin, Gesch. der Juden, pp. 101-6. Cf. J. Heimberger, Die staatskirchenrechtliche 
Stellung der Israeliten in Bayern (2d ed., Tiibingen, 1912), p. 9, which places the number 
of Jewish families at not more than 250. 

18 Including the Mennonites and the Herrnhuters besides the Jews. The state 
guaranteed them the liberty of undisturbed household devotions and made no de- 
mands upon them in violation of their religious principles (Montgelas, Compte rendu, p. 
138; “Die feierlichen gerichtlichen Aussagen der Menoniten betreffend,” Oct. 20, 1811, 
in Kéniglich-baierisches Regierungsblatt, Oct. 23, 1811 [this government sheet had 
appeared earlier under the name of Churpfalzbaierisches Regierungsblatt; in either case 
it will be cited hereafter as Regierungsblatt]; “Die Herrnhuter zu N. betr.,”’ Apr. 29, 
1813, in Déllinger, VIII, 1787; “Die Erginzung der Armee in simmtlichen Churfiirstli. 
Erbstaaten betr.,”’ Apr. 30, 1804, ibid., VI, 219; “Das Militir-Kantons-Reglement 
betr.,”” Jan. 30, 1805, in Regierungsblatt, Feb. 13, 1805; “Die Militarpflichtigkeit der 
Menoniten betr.,”’ Dec. 23, 1812, and Jan. 31, 1813, in Dollinger, VIII, 1782-83). 
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Even though the Jews continued to suffer certain traditional 
disabilities, the state had accepted them as citizens and made 
available new fields of economic opportunity. Another measure 
of the change effected in the relations of the government and the 
non-Catholics was the religious diversity which prevailed at the 
conclusion of the reform period. The Protestantisches Jahr- 
buch of 1812 listed 652 Protestant parishes.'® A survey reported 
by the ministry of the interior in April, 1818, showed the Chris- 
tian population of Danubian Bavaria composed of 731,534 
Protestants and 2,254,338 Catholics.” The police section of the 
same ministry gave the number of Jews in 1812 as 30,000.” 
The overwhelming majority of both Protestants and Jews came 
to Bavaria through the annexations of the Napoleonic period, 
but it is symptomatic of the new policy that these church mem- 
bers were not disturbed in the religious privileges which they 
had previously possessed. 

The most important civil and confessional rights accorded 
the Protestants were set forth in five decrees. The first, on 
August 26, 1801, declared that the profession of a non-Catholic 
faith was to raise no obstacle to settlement in the electoral 
lands.” In the following November assurance was given that 
Protestant settlers would be free to have a minister of their own 
denomination hold services, offer the Protestant sacraments, 
and give their children religious instruction, provided that these 
offices were conducted privately in the homes of the communi- 


19 Pp, 3-205. 
20 Bayerisches Hauptstaatsarchiv, Munich, M.A.I., F.1631/1414. 


21 “Berichte der Ministerialpolizeisektion tiber die Regelung der Verhiiltnisse der 
Israeliten aus dem Jahre 1812,”’ quoted in Heimberger, p. 9. 


2 The original of the decree, signed by Maximilian IV Joseph, Baron von Hertling, 
minister of justice, and Joseph von Stichaner, a referendary in the same department, is 
in the Hauptstaatsarchiv, M.A.K., V. II, S. 27, Nr. 23. The text was sent to the General- 
Landesdirection with the instruction to have it published in the government organ and 
proclaimed in the other usual ways, an order which was faithfully executed. See “Die 
Ansissigung anderer Religionsverwandten betreffend,”’ Regierungsblatt, Sept. 5, 1801. 
Three days earlier the pages of the Kurpfalzbaierische Miinchner Staats-Zeitung had 
heralded the act about the capital. It was also communicated to the Landesdirection 
at Amberg and to the same at Neuburg. The Landesdirection of the Upper Palatinate 
reissued the law, Sept. 2, 1801, which was subsequently published in the Ober pfiilzisches 
Wochenblatt, Sept. 10, 1801. 
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cants.”* In 1803, upon annexing the Franconian and Swabian 
lands ceded to Bavaria by the Reichsdeputationshauptschluss,** 
the government proclaimed an edict of religious freedom con- 
firming the privileges of worship already enjoyed by the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of the transferred territories. Christians in the 
hereditary states belonging to the Catholic, Lutheran, and Re- 
formed communions were to have full civil rights without dis- 
crimination, including the possession of landed property and 
eligibility to public office. The edict reaffirmed the liberty of 
unmolested private worship for the communicants of a minority 
church in any locality and promised them the formation of a 
parish in their own denomination as soon as their numbers and 


23“‘Die Ausiibung der Religion von denen protestantischen Ansiedlern,” Nov. 16, 
1801, in Sammlung der Chur pfalz-baierischen allgemeinen und besondern Landes-V erord- 
nungen vom Sr. Churfiirstl. Durchliucht Maximilian Joseph IV, ed. G. K. Mayr (2 vols.; 
Munich, 1800-1801), II, 269-70. This was given in answer to a pro memoria written by 
the Protestant official Gemeiner, councilor of the duke of Saxe-Weimar. See copy of 
the pro memoria in Hauptstaatsarchiv, M.A.K., V. II, S. 27, Nr. 23. Prepared by the 
department of foreign affairs, the draft of the enactment was signed by Montgelas, the 
foreign minister, and Zentner, his referendary, before it was approved by the council 
of state (ibid.). Publication at the time did not follow. 


24 By the Reichsdeputationshauptschluss Bavaria exchanged the Rhine Palatinate, 
Zweibriicken, Jiilich, the Upper Rhenish principalities of Simmern, Lautern, and 
Beldenz, the margraviate of Bergenopzoom, the lordship of Ravenstein, and other 
lordships in the Netherlands and Alsace for the bishoprics of Wiirzburg (separated 
from Bavaria from 1805 to 1814-15), Bamberg, Freisingen, Augsburg, and portions 
of Passau and Eichstiidt; the provostship of Kempten; twelve imperial monasteries; 
and seventeen imperial cities, the largest of which were Ulm (retained until 1810), 
Rothenburg, Memmingen, Dinkelsbiihl, Nérdlingen, and Kaufbeuern (Recueil des 
principaux traités conclus par les puissances de I’ Europe, ed. G. de Martens [8 vols.; 
Gittingen, 1817-35], VII, 453-55; A. Gaspari, Der franzisisch-russische Entschidigungs- 
Plan |Regensburg, 1801], Vergl. Tafel). Bavaria received between 70,000 and 80,000 
Protestants in the Swabian lands, more than half of whom lived in the cities of Ulm, 
Memmingen, Nérdlingen, Kempten, Kaufbeuern, and Dinkelsbiih] (“Die Organisa- 
tion der protestantischen Ehegerichte in der Kéniglichen Provinz Schwaben, ....,” 
May 13, 1807, Hauptstaatsarchiv, M.A.J., Nr. 2008). The Franconian cities of Rothen- 
burg and Schweinfurt had an almost exclusively Lutheran population, probably exceed- 
ing 30,000, and the bishoprics of Bamberg and Wiirzburg contained Protestant minori- 
ties (M. J. K. Bundschuh, Geographisches statistisch-topographisches Lexikon von Franken 
[6 vols.; Ulm, 1799-1804], I, 246; IV, 638; V, Suppl. at p. 261, art. “Schweinfurt’’; 
K. Fuchs, Annalen der protestantischen Kirche in Kénigreich Baiern, Heft I [Niirnberg, 
1819], p. 58). 
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resources were sufficient.” Mixed marriages were legalized on 
May 18, 1803, equitable arrangements being prescribed for the 
education of the children.” 

Finally, an organic law appeared on March 24, 1809, as an 
appendage to the constitution of the preceding year.”’ Regulat- 
ing in detail the relations of religious societies, this law codified 
and extended the measures which had hitherto dealt with the 
Protestants. The essence of the edict was a toleration based on 
a distinction between public and private religious societies. The 
former embraced the Catholic, Lutheran, and Reformed con- 
fessions, endowed with legal equality by the law of 1803; the 
latter, all other churches approved by royal patent. The first 
would receive the privileges of a public corporation. The second 
would be permitted to hold services in a building set aside for 
that purpose or in the homes of church members. Further 
rights of private religious societies would depend upon the con- 
tents of the particular patent of acceptance. Whether public 
or private in status, any confession would govern its internal 


% “Edict: Die Religionsfreyheit in den Churfiirstlichen Herzogthiimern Franken 
und Schwaben betreffend,” Jan. 10, 1803. The ministry of foreign affairs also drew up 
the provisions of this edict, which bears the signatures of Maximilian Joseph, Mont- 
gelas, and the referendary Zentner (Hauptstaatsarchiv, M.A.K., V. II, S. 27, Nr. 23). 
It was reissued from Wiirzburg by the general commissariat in Franconia, Jan. 20, 1803, 
and from Bamberg by the same agency, Jan. 28, 1803 (Bayerisches Staatsarchiv Wtirz- 
burg, Wiirzb. Verord., Nr. 182). Care was taken to obtain wide publication: in the 
Regierungsblatt, Jan. 19, 1803; Miinchner Staats-Zeitung, Jan. 20, 1803; Regierungsblatt 
fiir die Kurpfalabaierische Provinz in Schwaben, 1803, pp. 127-30 (issues without date 
of month and day); Regierungsblatt fiir die Churbayerischen Fiirstenthiimer in Franken, 
Jan. 27, 1803; Ober pfilzisches W ochenblatt, Jan. 28, 1803; and Neuburgisches W ochenblatt, 
Feb. 5, 1803. 


“Die Religionsverhiltnisse der Kinder bey vermischten Ehen betreffend,” 
Regierungsblatt, May 25, 1803, and in each of the other papers listed in the foregoing 
note. The decree was drafted by the department of foreign affairs over the signatures 
of Maximilian Joseph, Montgelas, and Zentner. 


27 Very brief in the matter of toleration, the constitution of 1808, after guaranteeing 
every confession the exclusive possession of its parish, school, and church property, 
simply said: “Der Staat gewihrt allen Staats-Biirgern Sicherheit der Personen und 
des Eigenthums—vollkommene Gewissensfreiheit— ... .’’ (Regierungsblatt, May 25, 
1808). Otherwise the status of religious societies was to be determined by supplement- 
ary legislation. 
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affairs in accordance with its creed and church constitution, 
subject to the supervision of the state.”* 

Much piecemeal legislation was devoted to the Jewish prob- 
lem before the numerous ordinances were systematized in the 
organic law of June 10, 1813. The formal decrees, minor orders, 
and answers to petitions breathed the conviction that the Jews 
were seriously detrimental to the society of which they formed 
a part. Since this injurious element could not be eradicated, the 
legislation looked toward a mitigation of the evil by keeping 
the number of Jews at a minimum, assimilating them with the 
Bavarian population, and curbing such of their economic activ- 
ities as might prejudice the welfare of other subjects.” Conces- 
sions were made, nevertheless, before the law of 1813 was is- 
sued. Most welcome to the Jews was the removal of that abomi- 
nation, the Lezbzoll,*° and other exceptional taxes.*! No reform 
was to have a more far-reaching effect upon their future than 
admission to the schools, both higher and lower, in 1804.*? 

The organic law of 1813 did more to simplify the confused 
and partial legislation of the preceding years than it did to solve 
the Jewish problem in the progressive manner characterizing 

28 “Edict iiber die tiusseren Rechts-Verhiltnisse der Einwohner des Konigreiches 


Baiern, in Beziehung auf Religion und kirchliche Gesellschaften, zur niiheren Bestim- 
mung der Art. VI und VII des erstens Titels der Konstitution,”’ ibid., July 14, 1809. 


29 See H. C. Vedeler, Religious toleration in Bavaria during the Napoleonic period 
(unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1933), pp. 149-84. 


80 “Tie Abschaffung des Leibzolls der Juden betreffend,”’ Mar. 16, 1808, in Regier- 
ungsblatt, June 29, 1808. 


31 Jews in transit through Old Bavaria and the greater part of New Bavaria were 
freed, Jan. 20, 1804, from the levy of the safe-conduct tax and all other imposts except 
those to which the Christians were subject (Miinchner Staats-Zeitung, Feb. 1, 1804). A 
general tax decree of 1808, supplanting former personal duties throughout the kingdom 
with a uniform household assessment roughly proportional to income, put Jews upon 
the same basis as Christians. The next year a regulation supplementing this law ex- 
pressly forbade laying any personal impositions upon the Jews, among which were listed 
the New Year’s contribution and the goose gift, besides the Leibzoll (“Die Aufhebung 
der bisherigen Personal-Steuern und Einfiihrung eines allgemeinen Familien-Schutz- 
geldes betreffend,’’ Nov. 25, 1808, in Regierungsblatt, Dec. 14, 1808; ‘‘Familien-Schutz- 
geld betr.,”’ Jan. 27, 1809, in Déllinger, VI, 239). 


% “Die Verbesserung des Schulunterricht der Juden betr.,’’ July 14, 1804, in Re- 
gierungsblatt, Aug. 1, 1804. 
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the treatment of the Protestants. The edict recognized the Jews 
as full citizens in respect of duties, but only as partial citizens in 
respect of rights. Notwithstanding these vestiges of the old re- 
gime, it has been considered a measure of emancipation, even 
among the Jews themselves.** Its principal significance for 
them lay in the regularization of their position, accomplished 
through formal naturalization and the adoption of their church 
as one of the state’s private religious societies. 

The articles aiming to limit the size of the Jewish population 
and those dealing with occupations well exemplify the union of 
the old and new spirit. The immigration of foreign Jews was 
prohibited. Where Jewish communities existed, the households 
were not to exceed a fixed or normal number; where the Jews 
had not yet settled, they were to remain excluded. They were 
not to marry unless vacancies occurred in the normal number 
and they could demonstrate their ability to support a family 
without resort to petty trade. The central government would 
set aside these restrictions in case the applicant operated a 
factory, exercised a craft in the capacity of master, conducted a 
wholesale trade, or made his living by farming. Whereas the 
Jews were free to enter these vocations, they were not allowed, 
in order to protect the Christians, to acquire seignorial title to 
property, possess property the usufruct of which belonged to 
others, lease lands to farmers, buy and sell real estate unless 
purchased at public auction or creditors’ sale, act as brewers, 
sell drinks, or keep an inn. Their rights as members of a private 
religious society followed the regulations of the organic law of 
March 24, 1809. Several articles in this part of the emancipa- 
tion edict were directed at Jewish separatism, especially those 
proscribing the rabbinical jurisdiction and dissolving Jewish 
corporations.*# 

The paramount motive in the framing of these reforms is 
revealed in a memorial which lies today without signature or 


33 See Heimberger, p. 34; and for a less favorable estimate, A. Eckstein, Der Kampf 
der Juden um thre Emanzipation in Bayern (Fiirth, 1905), p. 6. 

34“Edikt iiber die Verhiltnisse der jiidischen Glaubensgenossen im K®énigreiche 
Baiern,”’ June 10, 1813, in Regierungsblatt, July 17, 1813; and Neuburgisches Wochen- 
blatt, July 24—Aug. 21, 1813. 
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date in the Geheimstaatsarchiv in Munich. This document, set- 
ting forth a comprehensive program for the reconstitution of the 
Bavarian state, is attributed to Montgelas; and internal evi- 
dence places the date of writing between the accession of Maxi- 
milian Joseph and the abolition of the College of Censorship on 
April 10, 1799.** The author argued the need of religious tolera- 
tion primarily on the ground that by attracting useful for- 
eigners it would foster industry and enlightenment—which was 
the touchstone of policy under Montgelas. Toleration was, 
above all, a matter of statecraft, which offered a means of 
augmenting the resources of the country and of amalgamating 
various groups of the Bavarian people. 

Of those directly responsible for the recognition of the non- 
Catholics, Montgelas was not alone in expressing this political 
conception of toleration. Baron George Frederick von Zentner, 
“the right arm of Montgelas,’”’ who in the offices of referendary 
in the ministry of foreign affairs, referendary in the ministry of 
ecclesiastical affairs, and head of the educational section of the 
ministry of the interior drafted a number of the laws affecting 
the Protestants,** submitted to Maximilian Joseph the memoir, 
‘Das Interesse der Staaten bey dem Wiederaufleben des Jesu- 
iten-Ordens.”’*’ The title significantly emphasizes the point of 
view from which the subject was approached. The author ad- 
vised his prince that the fortunes of a state would be promoted 
by avoiding whatever limited freedom of thought, curbed ac- 
tivity, thwarted unity, and impaired the rights of sovereignty. 
It was averred as a maxim of statecraft that wise governments 
would find it expedient, instead of adhering to a state religion, 
to receive all confessions having proper conceptions of God, 
nature, and sound morality. Yet, if Zentner counseled religious 
freedom, he entertained no thought of acquiring subjects who 
had nothing to contribute to the state which gave them protec- 


% “‘Gutachten tiber die Reform der Ministerien,”’ Bayerisches Geheimstaatsarchiv, 
Munich, M.A.I., Pol. Archiv, 1 R., Nr. 68¢. A quotation from the document stating 
the advantages of toleration mentioned above is given in Montgelas und das Prinzip 
der Staatssouverdnitat, p. 124 n. 

% See nn. 23, 25, 26, and 48. 

87 Handschrift Abtheilung Staatsbibliothek, Munich, Zentneriana MSS, No. 3. 
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tion. His proposals on naturalization of October, 1799, recom- 
mended that the rights of the native-born should be extended 
only to those aliens who were able to add to the resources of the 
state through their physical or moral endeavors.** Baron John 
Christopher von Aretin, whose fat memorial of 1802 on the civil 
improvement of the Jews served as a source book for the prin- 
cipal decrees relating to their condition,*® believed that an edict 
of toleration leading to an increase in the volume of manufac- 
tures and the number of peasant holdings would prove of un- 
deniable significance for the state.*® Still he advocated the ex- 
clusion of foreign Jews excepting those who were wealthy, re- 
liable, and prepared to produce useful manufactures. 

The first published act granting rights to the Protestants, the 
decree of August 26, 1801, was prompted chiefly by considera- 
tions of economic advantage to the state. The contents grew 
step by step out of the favorable responses made to the petitions 
of prospective settlers belonging to Protestant communions. 
The issue of admitting Protestants emerged in June, 1800, after 
Baron von Vélderndorf, president of the Prussian government 
at Bayreuth, had asked for ratification of his purchase of Kolm- 
berg, an estate in the county of Cham, Lower Bavaria.“ The 
ministry deliberated two months upon the request; Montgelas 
sought the counsel of the department of ecclesiastical affairs,“ 
which returned a detailed report recommending approval. The 
crowning argument in support was the enrichment of the coun- 
try made possible by the money, skill, industry, and abilities of 
such immigrants.** There followed accordingly an electoral res- 

38 “*Vortrag: Ueber... .die rechtliche Wirkung des Zweibriicken Indigenats in 
Baiern betreffend,”’ Oct. 3, 1799, Geheimstaatsarchiv, K. schw., F.1890/2. 


39 “Gutachten tiber die biirgerliche Verbesserung der Juden in den obern Kurf. 
Staaten,”’ Miinchner Kreisarchiv, G.L., F.2810/1281 (cited hereafter as ‘““M.K.Ar.’’). 


40 Titteratur der Staats-Geschichte von Bayern, Heft I (Munich, 1800), p. 35. 

41 “Gutachten tiber die btirgerliche Verbesserung der Juden.” 

4 The county of Cham (or Kamm) was in the Rentamt of Straubing. 

43 Montgelas to the ministry of ecclesiastical affairs, June 17, 1800, Hauptstaats- 
archiv, M.A.K., V. II, S. 27, Nr. 23. 

44 “Vortrag tiber das Gesuch des Freyherrn von Vilderndorf, Kéniglich-Preussischen 
Regierungs-Prisidenten zu Baireuth, dessen Kaufshandlung tiber das in der Grafschaft 
Cham entlegene Landsassengut Kolmberg gnidigst zu ratificiren,” June 24, 1800, ibid. 
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olution on August 5, suspending in favor of Baron von Véldern- 
dorf the law debarring non-Catholic landholders.“ 

Having reversed the course of centuries for the benefit of a 
single individual in Cham, the government shortly afterward 
applied the new policy to the entire county and the Upper 
Palatinate. When the transfer of the fief of Ketzersdorf to the 
Baron von Lindenfels was confirmed, an order of September, 
1800, abolished all limitations upon the alienation of landed 
property to Protestants, who were to be equal with Catholics in 
its title and use. 

Two weeks later the case of John Hochgesangt was settled in 
accordance with the preceding declaration. Upon making ar- 
rangements for the purchase of one-half of a pottery factory 
outside the town of Amberg in the Upper Palatinate, he found 
that he could not complete the transaction on account of the 
obstruction offered by the local magistrate. The rescript an- 
swering Hochgesangt’s appeal to the elector denounced the crass 
intolerance of the official in stubbornly opposing the conveyance 
of the property and the immigration of so useful an artificer. 
Not only was the transaction in question ordered registered, but 
also in the future neither Lutherans nor Calvinists were to be 
kept from buying real property in the Upper Palatinate solely 
because of religion. They could henceforth administer their own 
property, enjoy the protection and laws of ordinary subjects, 
and educate their children in the Protestant faith. The rescript 
pointed out the perfection of the craftsman’s pottery, so artistic 
and durable that customers eagerly sought his products. Note 
was carefully made that since he had opened his shop it had 


“Tie Zulassung zur Ablegung des Landsassen Pfeiff fiir . . . . Fh. v. Vélderndorf u. 
Varadien betrfd.,’” Aug. 5, 1800, ibid. 


“ This resolution, containing the instruction that it was not to be proclaimed in the 
press, was issued to the Landesdirection of the Upper Palatinate at Amberg. There- 
after the provincial administration at Straubing and the four ministerial departments— 
foreign affairs, finance, justice and police, and ecclesiastical affairs—were notified (“Die 
Veriiusserung [der] oberpfilzischen Landesgiiter an Protestanten betr.,”’ Sept. 30, 1800, 
in Mayr, Sammlung... . ! Marimilian Joseph IV, II, 364). The original, signed by 
Maximilian Joseph and Montgelas, can be consulted in the Hauptstaatsarchiv, M.A.K., 
V. II, S. 27, Nr. 23. 
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provided support for several men. With a flare of impatience 
the government asserted that it would never let civil officials 
oppose its rights, under both imperial and electoral constitu- 
tions, to increase the fortunes of the state through the promo- 
tion of business and industry.*’ 

The next step was to remove the barrier to Protestant settle- 
ment in all Bavaria, which was ordered in November, 1800. An 
extract from the resolution reveals the prominence of the eco- 
nomic motive in its origin: 

Upon various occasions we have learned that many cherish the erroneous 
opinion that the qualification of the Catholic religion is a necessary condi- 
tion to settling in Bavaria. This has been down to the present time of the 
greatest disadvantage to the encouragement of industry and agriculture in 
this country. 

The published ordinance of August 26, 1801, was the in- 
evitable consequence of these answers to individual petitioners 
and orders to administrative authorities. The enactment ac- 
quainted the subjects of the elector with the policy of toleration 
by repeating the contents of the resolution issued the previous 
November. In the remainder, the principal object of which was 
to defend the admission of Protestants, their stimulus to indus- 
try and agriculture was emphasized. The subsequent legislation 
in favor of the Protestants followed as a natural development of 
these first fundamental concessions. 

Further light is thrown upon the motives of the reformers in 
the clash between the government and the committee of the 
Bavarian estates. When the townsmen of Munich opposed the 
establishment in their midst of Protestant tradesmen, they 
appealed to the Bavarian estates for support against the minis- 

47 John Hochgesangt to the elector, July 19, 1800, and “Die von Joh. Hochgesangt 


nachsuchende Kaufsbeschreibung der zum Halbscheid erkauften Fayence Fabrik 
betf.,”’ Oct. 15, 1800, ibid. 


48 “Tie Ansiissigmachung der Nichtkatholischen in Baiern,’’ Nov. 10, 1800, in Mayr, 
Sammlung... . 1 Maximilian Joseph IV, Il, 259. Since it was still felt that the proper 
time had not arrived for publishing the toleration legislation, this act was made known 
to the ministerial departments, the General-Landesdirection, and the colleges of justice, 
but not to the Regierungsblatt. For the original, in the handwriting of Zentner and over 
the signatures of the elector, Montgelas, and Zentner, see Hauptstaatsarchiv, M.A.K., 
V. Hi, S. 27, Ne. 28. 
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try.‘* To beat down this show of resistance to the new course, 
the ministry resorted to propaganda, issuing a brochure which 
contains this illuminating sentence: 


Our sovereign purpose is to procure through the settlement of foreign 
communicants, industrious cultivators for the many lands still waste, skilful 
manufacturers of products, active enterprisers in commerce, and to increase 
in such a manner the physical and moral strength of Our Hereditary States.” 


The apprehension that the presence of the Jews undermined 
the economic welfare of the state predominated in the proposals 
and laws concerning their status. Their commercial and finan- 
cial practices weighed heavily with the ministry in giving the 
Jews rights inferior to those of the Protestants. The belief was 
current among the higher officials that in land transactions the 
Jews were guilty of fraud, profiteering, and oppression of the 
Christian population. Their petty trading, it was held, occa- 
sioned similar evils and damage to the business of the towns- 
men."' Provincial and district authorities indulged in a chorus 
of indictment, among the charges being fraud, false bankruptcy, 
usury, adulteration of commodities, disposal of stolen goods, 
transfer of specie out of the country, and encroachment upon 
the market of the Christian merchants.” 


49See correspondence in M.K.Ar., G.R., F.1256/11; and Hauptstaatsarchiv, 
M.A.K., V. II, S. 27, Nr. 23. The most important letters are printed in the anonymous 
brochure, Geschichte der ersten Biirgeraufnahme eines Protestanten in Miinchen (Munich, 
1801). 

5° Thid., p. 72. 

51 See an ordinance forbidding the Jews of the Upper Palatinate to deal in landed 
property or to obtain permanent ownership (“Den freien Handel der Juden mit Grund- 
stiicken und Hofgiitern betr.,” June 10, 1799, in Déllinger, VI, 117-18). When this 
was later extended to the entire kingdom, attention was again called to the harm 
wrought by the Jews trading in real estate (“Den Giiterverkauf der Juden betreffend,”’ 
Aug. 4, 1807, in Regierungsblatt, Aug. 22, 1807). For the concern of the ministry in re- 
gard to Jewish huckstering, see “Die Hausirer und herumziehenden Hiindler betref- 
fend,” June 30, 1801, in Mayr, Sammlung... . ! Maximilian Joseph IV, II, 211. 

52 The proposals for a Jewish edict submitted by the Landesdirection at Amberg 
listed among the objections to the Jews their fraud, usurious practices, and base zest 
for gain (“Vortrag iiber die Einrichtung des Judenwesens in der oberen Pfalz,’’ Oct. 17, 
1801, Bayerisches Staatsarchiv Amberg, Oberpf. Admin., Nr. 396 [cited hereafter as 
**A.St.Ar.”’]). The memorandum of Baron von Lichtenstern, district magistrate at 
Neustadt an der Waldnaab, concerning the appeal of the Jewess Sara Scheierin of 
Floss for permission to assign one-half of the family house to her son so that he might 
marry, gives typical expression to the attitude of local officials (bid., Amt Floss, 
Nr. 96a). 
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The emphasis which the reformers placed upon the material 
benefits of toleration led to a distinction between acceptable 
and undesirable Jews. The few who carried on agriculture, in- 
dustry, or a business useful to the state comprised the former 
category. Two examples show the effect of this distinction. A 
certain Bomeissler obtained a patent of tolerance upon making 
known his purpose of operating a leather works. The resolution 
ordering registration of Bomeissler’s purchase stated that the 
sovereign could not find it to the advantage of the country to 
prevent Jews from entering Bavaria who possessed property 
which they would use in an industry or business benefiting the 
state.** The edict of emancipation, it will be recalled, waived 
the ban on immigration in the case of Jews engaged in manu- 
facturing, wholesale commerce, the pursuit of a craft as a mas- 
ter, and farming. 

If the concern felt over the economic habits of the Bavarian 
Jews was responsible for many restrictions, it also worked to- 
ward improvement of their lot. In order that they might be 
drawn away from huckstering and moneylending, they were 
permitted to enter the crafts, manufacturing, wholesale com- 
merce, and agriculture. Aretin was keen enough an economist 
to perceive that, so long as they were subject to extraordinary 
taxes, such as the Leibzoll, they would pass the cost of the im- 
posts back to the Christians in the form of fraud and usury.** 
His insistence on ending these burdens before the Jews could be 
weaned away from their reprehensible devices thus bore fruit in 
the edict of 1813.5 


53 “Tie Toleranz des Juden Bomeisslers, bey Ankauf der Bachmayrischen Fabrik,” 
Oct. 9, 1801, in Mayr, Sammlung . . . . Maximilian Joseph IV, I1, 370: General-Landes- 
direction to Bomeissler, Oct. 21, 1801, M.K.Ar., G.L., F.2809/1278. 

54“Gutachten tiber die biirgerliche Verbesserung der Juden.” 


55 Scarcely needless to say, the publicist literature inspired by the government heavi- 
ly accented the harvest of material benefits to be gathered by the state in granting 
religious and civil rights to the non-Catholics. Illustrative is an anonymous booklet 
which amounts to a dithyrambic exposition of the “everlasting profits’’ of toleration. 
Among these are the following: the immigration of foreign artisans, craftsmen, manu- 
facturers, farmers, and peasants; the influx of foreign gold with these settlers; the in- 
crease of population in general; the fostering of commerce; the added incentive to agri- 
culture and especially to the cultivation of abandoned farms; economic self-sufficiency, 
obviating the necessity for transporting immoderate amounts of specie to foreign coun- 
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The desire to strengthen the state by assimilating the Protes- 
tants and Jews with the mass of the Catholics acted as an 
effective stimulus to reform. The large mass of Protestants in 
the territories united with Bavaria during the Napoleonic pe- 
riod®* made it imperative to establish religious freedom and civil 
equality if the annexed territories were to be successfully amal- 
gamated with the hereditary states. This necessity of convert- 
ing the inhabitants of New Bavaria into loyal subjects of 
Maximilian Joseph consequently quickened and confirmed the 
progress toward parity for the Protestants. Yet it must be em- 
phasized, as the evidence cited above indicates, that the minis- 
try of Montgelas had embarked on a policy of broad toleration 
before the acquisition of new lands forced the issue. So far as 
toleration is concerned, when Treitschke confidently exclaimed: 
*‘What a change now took place when suddenly a whole bundle 
of Protestant territories was united with the lands of the cloister 
and of the church schools, and when at the same time the 
dynasty of Zweibriicken was installed .... ,’*” he was greatly 
exaggerating the effect of the former at the expense of the latter. 

The conviction governed ministerial circles that the separatist 
character of the Jews worked as a pernicious political influence. 
Among the customs which caused the Jews to form a state with- 
in a state, Aretin enumerated in his memoir of 1802 the Jewish 
Sabbath, the cessation of civil duties on their holidays, their 
ceremonial laws, and the jurisdiction of the rabbis. He pro- 
posed a revision of the Bavarian laws which, by modifying these 
customs, would make possible the amalgamation of the Jews 
tries in exchange for goods which Bavaria was not accustomed to produce; and in short 
the means to make the state forge ahead in a brief time (Ueber Toleranz [Munich, 
1802], pp. 13-14). 

5 See above, p. 480, and n. 24. Following the territorial adjustments brought about 
by the Reichsdeputationshauptschluss, Bavaria incorporated additional lands having 
many Protestants: the city of Augsburg in 1805; the principality of Ansbach and the 
city of Niirnberg in 1806; and the margraviate of Bayreuth and the principality of 
Regensburg in 1810. The largest aggregations of Protestants were located in Ansbach 
and Bayreuth, where they comprised nearly all of the inhabitants, perhaps 250,000 in 
each case. 


57 H. von Treitschke, History of Germany in the nineteenth century, tr. by E. and C. 
Paul (7 vols.; London and New York, 1915-19), I, 419. 
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with the Christians. Enabled, then, to fulfil the obligations of 
citizenship, the Jews should have the rights of citizens. His spe- 
cific suggestions for assimilation included education in the pub- 
lic schools, admission to craft, manufacturing, and farming 
occupations, and the abolition of the rabbinical jurisdiction,** 
all of which were thereafter embodied in legislation. This mo- 
tive was most explicitly expressed in an ordinance designed to 
put an end to huckstering. The introduction reads: 

We have resolved . . . . upon the goal of leading back the numerous class 
of Jewish inhabitants of our kingdom from the harmful separation in which 
they live apart from other citizens, ... .® 

Other incentives than those of economic benefit and rapid 
assimilation are of secondary importance in explaining the 
origin of toleration in Bavaria. Both Maximilian Joseph and 
Montgelas, having come under the influence of the Enlighten- 
ment, were inclined toward religious freedom as a means of 
emancipating this “‘paradise inhabited by beasts”’ from its paro- 
chial isolation and priest-ridden obscurantism. Long before he 
became duke of Zweibriicken and elector of Bavaria, Maxi- 
milian had lived many years in intimate contact with French 
civilization while in command of the Alsatian regiment sta- 
tioned at Strasbourg. It is indicative of his personal attitude 
toward Protestants that he was twice married to Protestant 
princesses. In execution of the marriage contract with Caro- 
line of Baden, his second wife, he instituted Lutheran services at 
the Bavarian court after the Zweibriicken dynasty was installed 
at Munich. One of the best representatives of eighteenth-cen- 


58 ““Gutachten iiber die biirgerliche Verbesserung der Juden.” See also Aretin’s 
report, without date, ““Bemerkungen tiber die Juden in der oberen Pfalz,” A.St.Ar., 
Oberpf. Admin., Nr. 396. 

59 “Ten Hausirhandel der Juden betr.,” Sept. 6, 1809, in Déllinger, VI, 93. 

60 His first wife was Wilhelmina Augusta of Hesse-Darmstadt, who died Mar. 30, 
1796. 

61 As soon as Maximilian Joseph had established himself in the Bavarian capital, he 
invited L. F. Schmidt, court deacon in the royal church at Karlsruhe, to act as cabinet 
pastor for the electress Caroline. After his arrival in Munich, May 1, 1799, the Luther- 
an clergyman began to conduct services in a room of the electoral residence for the small 
congregation of Protestant officials and servants who had accompanied Maximilian 
from the Rhine Palatinate. Before a year had elapsed, the elector consented to the 
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tury political rationalism, Montgelas had formed his guiding 
ideas while a student at Nancy and Strasbourg and as a member 
of the Illuminati. With this outlook he was receptive, as is sug- 
gested by the memoir mentioned earlier® and by the summons 
of Protestant scholars, such as Savigny, Feuerbach, Nietham- 
mer, and Thiersch, to posts in the government, universities, and 
the Academy of Science,®* to the appeal toleration made in 
promising the enlightenment of Bavaria. 


broadening of the court services into a semi-public Lutheran church. Maximilian then 
set up a court chapel where all Protestants of the capital could worship. Those not 
belonging to the court did not enjoy the privilege of taking communion in the chapel, 
but they were at liberty to receive it in their own homes if quiet and privacy were ob- 
served. There, too, the pastor could baptize their children and offer religious instruction 
(“Lebenserinnerungen des bayerischen Kabinetspredigers L. Fr. v. Schmidt,” pp. 68-70, 
82; Schmidt to the elector, July 5, 1799 [copy], M.K.Ar., G.L., F.2694/464; “Die 
Religions-Freyheit der hiesigen Protestanten u.,’’ Jan. 24, 1800, in Mayr, Sammlung... . 
Marimilian Joseph IV, Il, 242-43; Montgelas, Compte rendu, p. 122). 

® Pp. 483-84 and n. 35. 

63 Savigny was called to the University of Landshut in 1808 to lecture in Roman 
law. Anselm Feuerbach of Kiel, the author of Bavaria’s new criminal code, preceded 
Savigny to Landshut four years earlier. In 1803, when Bavaria acquired Wiirzburg, 
the electoral government invited Frederick Niethammer, a teacher of theology at the 
University of Jena, along with Paulus of the same institution, Martini of Rostock, and 
Fuchs, a chaplain in the Rhine Palatinate, to form the faculty of Protestant theology at 
the reorganized University of Wiirzburg. Upon the cession of Wiirzburg to Archduke 
Ferdinand of Tuscany, Niethammer assumed a public post at Bamberg and in 1807 
entered the ministry of the interior as state commissioner of education (Zentralschulrat) 
and senior councilor in religious affairs. Frederick Thiersch of Gittingen received a 
summons in 1809 to teach in the gymnasium at Munich, and after four years of service 
in this capacity the Academy of Science accepted him as a member. The philosopher 
and high priest of the Enlightenment, F. H. Jacobi, of Diisseldorf, was appointed 
president of the revived Academy. Others came to Bavaria from the Rhine region, 
central and northern Germany, and Wiirttemberg, including Schelling, Daub, Hufe- 
land, Von Hoven, Ast, Breyer, Butte, Mannert, Tiedemann, Schenk, and Jacobs—so 
many that Count Stadion, the Austrian ambassador, reported that a whole troop of 
North German Protestant scholars and writers had been gradually gathered in Munich 
(Frederick Stadion to Philip Stadion, Feb. 1, 1808, “Berichte des Grafen Friedrich 
Lothar Stadion iiber die Beziehungen zwischen Oesterreich und Baiern [1807-9],”’ 
ed. E. Wertheimer, Archiv fiir dsterreichische Geschichte, LXIII [1882], 194). This in- 
flux of talented foreigners, which helped to bring Bavaria back into the main stream of 
German culture, and the resulting Gelehrtenstreit with the Old Bavarians afford one of 
the most exciting chapters in the history of the Montgelas period. See R. Burkhard, 
Die Berufungen nach Altbayern unter den Ministerium Montgelas (inaugural dissertation, 
Delitzsch, 1927). 
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Public opinion had little effect upon the inception of the 
legislation. If the petitions and complaints directed to the ruler 
received any cognizance, they merely confirmed the govern- 
ment in the course it had already charted.** 

Nothing has been found to prove that the civil and religious 
equality obtained by the French Protestants during the Revolu- 
tion afforded an example. The official correspondence, reports, 
proposals, and drafts incident to the Bavarian laws dealing with 
the Protestants are conspicuously lacking in reference to cor- 
responding legislation of Revolutionary France, even though 
foreign examples of successful toleration, chiefly those of Prus- 
sia and Austria, were mentioned.© 

Scarcely more evidence exists in regard to the Jews. Aretin’s 
remarkable memoir of 1802 contains the only allusion to the 
French Jews of the period from 1789 to 1799, and this is biblio- 
graphical in nature. The sources used in his inquiry include two 
French writings, Grégoire’s Discours sur la tolérance des Juifs 
and Clermont-Tonnerre’s Opinions sur les Juifs,®° among those 
published between the outbreak of the Revolution and the date 
of the memoir. This compares with twenty German titles listed 

64 The only instance in which the attitude of the public seems to have made an im- 
pression upon the ministry arises in the limitations placed upon the numbers and 
economic activities of the Jews. From time to time the guilds and trading communities 
of towns where Jews resided addressed complaints to the ruler against their increase 
in number and the harm their questionable business practices and manner of life did 
the Christian townsmen. See the long catalogue of charges registered by the tradesmen 
of Munich against the Jews in the communication of the burgomaster and city council 
to the elector, May 24, 1799, M.K.Ar., G.L., F.2809/1278. Also “Vortrag tiber die 
Einrichtung des Judenwesens in der oberen Pfalz’? and Gemeiner, “Vortrag: Ueber 
die kirchlichen und politischen Verhiltnisse und Gerechtsamen der Judenschaft in 
Regensburg,’”’ June 14, 1810, A.St.Ar., Reg. K. d. Inn., Nr. 7243. That some considera- 
tion was given these frequent utterances is apparent in the restrictive provisions of 
numerous laws, especially of the organic edict of 1813, and in the introductions of several 
ordinances. The best example of the latter is the introduction to “Eine zweckmiissigere 


Einrichtung der Judenschaft,”’ Jan. 26, 1801, in Mayr, Sammlung... . ] Maximilian 
Joseph IV, II, 365. 

65 For instance, the ministry of ecclesiastical affairs, in recommending the admission 
of Baron Vélderndorf as a property-owner in the county of Cham, pointed to the prac- 
tical example of toleration provided by Prussia, Austria, the Rhine Palatinate, and 
Holland (‘‘Vortrag tiber das Gesuch des Freyherrn von Vélderndorf”’). 

6 Recueil des opinions de Clermont-Tonnerre, III (Paris, 1791), 32-47. 
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from the same years. In the discussion of individual proposals 
the references unmistakably show that the foreign publication 
which contributed most to shaping the views of Aretin was the 
enlightened work of the German writer Dohm, Ueber die Biir- 
gerliche Verbesserung der Juden, which appeared in 1781. As 
Aretin treated each point in his program, he cited what other 
countries had done; he referred most frequently to the laws of 
Prussia and Austria, and sometimes to those of other German 
states and Sweden. The failure to take the French reforms into 
greater account is impressive.” 

The Napoleonic constitution for the Jews did not go unheeded. 
A long memorandum of 1807 from the pen of Stengel, a referen- 
dary in the ministry of justice, on the jurisdiction of the rabbis 
recounted the work of the Assembly of the Jews and the Great 
Sanhedrin called at the instigation of Napoleon. In spite of the 
report drafted by the ministry of justice in accordance with the 
conclusions of Stengel, several facts preclude the inference that 
Napoleon’s regulations were decisive in the writing of any 
ordinance concerning the Jews. This is the sole instance dis- 
covered in which the Napoleonic laws attracted official atten- 
tion. Stengel himself was fully convinced that on account of the 
differences in people, national character, existing laws, and 
nature of the government Bavaria should not imitate the 
French. Covering the principal European states in his survey, 
he dealt with the ways in which Austria and Prussia had at- 
tempted to solve the problem of judicial administration among 
the Jews before he even considered the French reforms.** Most 
conclusive, the legislation prior to 1813 and the organic edict 
of that year effected no basic change in the condition of the 
Jews not suggested by Aretin in his memoir of 1802. The edict 
of emancipation emanated from Aretin, and not from Napoleon. 

Nor did the ideology of the French Revolution provide a 
perceptible impetus. Religious freedom and civil equality were 


67 “Gutachten tiber die biirgerliche Verbesserung der Juden.”’ 

8 “Die Gerichtsbarkeit der Juden betr.,’’ 1807 (month and day not given), 
Hauptstaatsarchiv, M.A.J., Nr. 1546. See correspondence on this subject between the 
ministry of justice and the ministry of the interior (tbid.). 
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never conceived as inalienable rights of man, and the traces of 
humanitarian sentiment are faint.*® 

It thus appears that the French Revolution exercised a negli- 
gible influence in the genesis of the edicts of toleration under 
Montgelas. With this consummate political realist as chief min- 
ister, so long as he had the support of his ruler, the reforms 
would have been enacted whether the French Revolution had 
occurred or not. The strongest force in producing the new status 
for the non-Catholics was mercantilist and physiocratic in char- 
acter. Toleration was essentially a problem in immigration and 
amalgamation, the adequate solution of which would make 
Bavaria a more powerful state. Montgelas, whose compelling 
purpose in both domestic and foreign affairs was so to strength- 
en Bavaria that she might play the role of a great power, was 
following the tradition of the three great Hohenzollerns. In 
spirit the edict of Potsdam, proclaimed by the Great Elector in 
1685 to attract the Huguenots to his impoverished lands, was 
the true antecedent of the Bavarian toleration reforms under 
Montgelas. 


University oF IDAHO, SOUTHERN BRANCH 


6 In his memoirs Montgelas ascribed to Maximilian Joseph the feeling that a faith 
not issuing from the heart and from conviction was an offense to the Supreme Being 
(Compte rendu, p. 121). Yet, among the records which have been preserved in the 
Hauptstaatsarchiv, Geheimstaatsarchiv, Miinchner Kreisarchiv, and provincial archives 
at Amberg, Bamberg, Niirnberg, and Wiirzburg, I have found no hint that the framers 
of the toleration legislation for the Protestants were moved by this sentiment. Another 
passage from the same memoirs (p. 140) mentioned, among other reasons for the Jewish 
edict of 1813, the need of “establishing laws which would conciliate what the voice of 
philanthropy demanded in the name of humanity with the restrictions which the moral 
imperfection of the Jews did not yet permit to suppress.” The resolution of Jan. 26, 
1801, calling upon the Landesdirectionen for reports concerning the civil and moral im- 
provement of the Jews, expressed the elector’s wish to open up new means of support, 
to be sure not injurious to the Christians, for ‘this unfortunate class of men’’ (“Eine 
zweckmiissigere Einrichtung der Judenschaft’’). Aretin was of the opinion that their 
naturalization would not affect the state adversely and would be worthy of a humani- 
tarian government so long as the naturalization took place under the conditions, which 
he set forth, of making them politically, socially, and economically useful subjects 
(‘“‘Bemerkungen iiber die Juden in der oberen Pfalz’’). His proposals of 1802 urged the 
government to give an immediate earnest of its intentions to repeal the intolerant 
regulations of the past and to treat the Jews “‘with humaneness and respect”’ (“Gut- 
achten tiber die biirgerliche Verbesserung der Juden’’). There are only these fragments 
to suggest that other than motives of state impelled the ministry to introduce con- 
fessional pluralism into the land of heretofore unassailable Catholicism. 











THE NOVIBAZAR RAILWAY PROJECT 
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F THE Bosnian crisis of 1908-9 may properly be described 
as the dress rehearsal for 1914, the Austrian project, an- 
nounced early in 1908, to construct a railway from the 

Bosnian border through the Sandjak of Novibazar helped to set 
the stage. Part of the original program to link up the Ottoman 
realm with central Europe by iron highways, this line had been 
overlooked for decades as finance, engineering, and diplomacy 
spent themselves on the great trunk line, the Orientbahn, run- 
ning like a backbone down the Balkans to Constantinople, with 
a branch connecting Nish with Salonica via Uskub. From Us- 
kub a spur penetrated northward to Mitrovitza; another linked 
Salonica with Monastir.! Though small in itself, the reappear- 
ance of the Novibazar scheme heralded the revival of the peren- 
nial Austro-Russian rivalry over the Near East in an acute 
form, sharpened international animosities generally, strength- 
ened latent dreads of Teutonic hegemony over the Balkans, and 
gave an impetus to a plethora of competing railway projects. 
In spite of Austria’s renunciation of her rights in the Sandjak as 
part of the settlement attendant upon the annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, the railway plan was not abandoned, and until 
well along in 1909 hopes were cherished that the Sandjak road— 
even today unconstructed—would be built. 


I 
After the Crimean War, Turkish officialdom desired, not least 
for strategic reasons, rail communications with Europe proper. 
Plans matured for an extensive network of railways whose main 
line would stretch from Doberlin, the terminus of the Austrian 
1 Herbert Feis, Europe the world’s banker, 1870-1914 (New York, 1930), chap. xiii, 
“The financing of the Balkan railways,” a pioneer study into which a few errors have 
crept. The spelling of geographical names follows the gazetteer appended to the Times 


survey atlas of the world (London, 1922); an excellent map is available in K. Klammer, 
Artaria’s Eisenbahnkarte vom siidéstlichen Mitteleuropa (Vienna, 1929). 
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Southern Railway on the Croatian border, through Banjaluka— 
Sarayevo—Uvac—Novibazar-—Mitrovitza—Prishtina—Nish-Sofia— 
Philippopolis—Adrianople to the Ottoman capital.? After several 
fruitless attempts to finance this gigantic undertaking, the 
Porte awarded a concession in 1869 (revised in 1872) for the 
construction and operation of the line to Baron Maurice de 
Hirsch, an Austrian subject who had married into a wealthy 
Belgian banking family and had intimate connections with 
leading financiers all over central and western Europe.’ Under 
the terms of the grant, companies organized by Hirsch pro- 
ceeded to construct two roads relevant to the present study: 
one, in Bosnia, reaching from Doberlin to Banjaluka, was 
opened to traffic in 1872; and another, from Salonica to Mitro- 
vitza, was completed in December, 1874.4 Though the route of 
the tracks across the Sandjak of Novibazar had been partly 
studied, plans for construction were abandoned, since the re- 
vised version of the Hirsch contract, signed in 1872, made no 
provision for further building in this section of the Ottoman 
state.® 

All railway plans were thrown into disarray by the Balkan con- 
vulsions of 1875-78 and the financial chaos in Turkey, but they 
were not wholly forgotten by the diplomatists and financiers of 
the great powers. Railway aspirations colored the negotiations 
leading up to the abortive Treaty of San Stefano of 1878. Ap- 
parently the Austrian foreign minister, Count Julius Andrassy, 
was not averse to the partition of the Sandjak between Serbia 
and Montenegro provided Austrian tradeways to Salonica were 


2 Chamber’s journal, XXTX (1858), 388; Richard Riedl, Sandschakbahn und Trans- 
versallinie (Vienna, 1908), p. 3. For the early history of Turkish railways an invaluable 
guide is Radoslave M. Dimtschoff, Das Eisenbahnwesen auf der Balkan Halb-Insel 
(Bamberg, 1894). 

3 Dimtschoff, pp. 23-25. Hirsch’s shrewd, unscrupulous railway transactions are 
dealt with by Dimtschoff, passim, and by Paul Dehn, Deutschland und die Orientbahnen 
(Munich, 1883). 

4 Ferdinand Schmid, Bosnien und die Herzegovina, unter der Verwaltung Osterreichs- 
Ungarns (Leipzig, 1914), pp. 570, 583; Dimtschoff, p. 46, n. 2. The Mitrovitza line 
stopped about 1 km. south of the town (ibid., p. 110). 


5 Dimtschoff, p. 39. 
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safeguarded.’ By the Treaty of San Stefano the Sandjak was 
divided into three parts, a strip on either flank being awarded to 
Serbia and Montenegro, respectively, and a narrow corridor left 
between these strips to connect Turkish Albania and Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. But the frontiers were so drawn that they would 
interrupt a railway line through the Sandjak to Mitrovitza and 
thence to Salonica,’ and the cabinet of Vienna therefore mani- 
fested its desire to control Mitrovitza, the key position in any 
further railway construction in the western Balkans.* 

At the Congress of Berlin Andrassy insisted that Austria, in 
order to protect its line of communication to the Aegean, be 
permitted to garrison the Sandjak—described as the region 
“between Serbia and Montenegro stretching in a southeasterly 
direction to the other side of Mitrovitza|au déla de Mitrovitza\”’— 
and to have military and commercial roads there. Turkish sov- 
ereignty over, and administrative jurisdiction in, the province 
would remain unimpaired. After a little hesitation, Russia ac- 
quiesced, and the Austrian wishes were provided for in Article 
XXV of the Berlin treaty.’ High military officials urged that 
Austrian administrative authority be established as far as 
Salonica, but Andrassy was satisfied with the prospect of con- 
structing a railway which would terminate in the “pear! of the 
Aegean.” Before the Emperor Francis Joseph, he stoutly and 

®R. W. Seton-Watson, Disraeli, Gladstone and the Eastern question (London, 1935), 
p. 144. 

7 Tbid., p. 334; B. H. Sumner, Russia and the Balkans 1870-1880 (Oxford, 1937), 
pp. 411-12, 449. See Arts. I and III of the treaty, with accompanying maps, in Edward 
Hertslet, The map of Europe by treaty (4 vols.; London, 1875-91), IV, 2672-77, and also 
the map facing p. 2786 of the same volume. 

§ Seton-Watson, p. 370; Sumner, pp. 446-48. Cf. August Fournier, Wie wir zu 
Bosnien kamen (Vienna, 1909), p. 60. 

* Eduard von Wertheimer, Graf Julius Andrdssy: sein Leben und seine Zei (3 
vols.; Stuttgart, 1910, 1913), III, 131-34; Sumner, pp. 532-33. The clause relative to 


the Sandjak read: “Afin, d’assurer le maintien du nouvel état politique ainsi que la 
liberté et la sécurité des voies de communication, |’ Autriche-Hongrie se réserve le droit 


de tenir garnison et d’avoir des routes militaires et commerciales, sur tout |’étendue 
de cette partie de l’ancien vilayet de Bosnie.”’ In a secret Austro-Russian understanding 
of July 18, 1878, the Russian government promised its acquiescence in the event that 
Austria deemed it advisable to occupy the Sandjak like the region of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina (Wertheimer, III, 134, 135, n. 1). 
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successfully combated the demands of the army chiefs. Rail- 
way-building seemed to him to be absolutely assured by the 
military position which Austria would have in the Sandjak.’° 

For a generation Austria-Hungary ignored the privilege to 
build roads in the Sandjak which had been accorded at Berlin." 
At the turn of the century, however, considerable interest was 
displayed in improved transportation in the Dual Monarchy. 
Hungarian politicians and Austrian army leaders were partic- 
ularly anxious to have a line constructed from Sarayevo, the 
‘apital of Bosnia, southward to the frontier and into the Sand- 
jak as far as Mitrovitza. In November, 1900, a crown council 
formally approved the building of a railway to the edge of the 
Sandjak (actual construction required authorization by both 
parliaments of the monarchy), and it was hinted that upon 
completion of this Bosna Ostbahn a railway across the Sandjak 
would be considered.'” 

The mere prospect of an Austrian road to Mitrovitza (and 
thence to Salonica) evoked opposition abroad, which fore- 
shadowed the more serious storm of 1908. Without delay the 
Russian government informed Vienna that railway construction 
in the Sandjak would contravene the Austro-Russian under- 
standing arranged in 1897 for the purpose of preserving the 
status quo in the Balkans.'* Slavonic newspapers, such as the 

10 Wertheimer, II], 276-77. For Andrassy’s reasoning in connection with the partial 
occupation of the Sandjak see the memorandum of Aug. 9, 1908: Osterreich-Ungarns 
Aussenpolitik von der Bosnischen Krise 1908 bis zum Kriegsausbruch 1914, ed. L. Bittner 
and H. Uebersberger (9 vols.; Vienna, 1930), Vol. I, No. 32. (This collection will here- 
after be cited as “0.-U.A.,” and the documents by number.) 

1 The district was not one in which the potentialities were inviting to railway 
financiers. See Gaston Gravier, “Le sandzak de Novi Pazar,’ Annales de géographie, 
XXII (1913), 241-68. A more optimistic appraisal of the resources of the region is 
presented by Otto von Gerstner, Albanien (Vienna, 1913), pp. 29-40. Writing in 1894, 
Dimtschoff (p. 91) thought it inconceivable that the screech of a locomotive would 
ever disturb the Sandjak’s tranquillity. 

12 Neue freie Presse, Oct. 8, 1900; Nov. 1, 3, 6, 8, 1900; C. Loiseau, “Les chemins 
de fer du Balkan occidental,’ Revue de Paris, VIII (1901), 214. 

18 Aide-mémoire of the Russian foreign office, July 2, 1908, 0.-U. A., 9. For the 
text of the understanding of 1897 see A. F. Pribram, The secret treaties of Austria- 
Hungary, 1879-1914, English ed. by A. C. Coolidge (2 vols.; Cambridge, Mass., 


1920-21), I, 185-95. An authoritative exposition of the accord is available in William 
L. Langer, The diplomacy of imperialism (2 vols.; New York, 1935), 1, 373-75. 
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zealously Pan-Slavic Novoe Vremya of Russia, the Serbian 
Zakonitost, and the official Montenegrin Glas, recommended 
that a railway be built from the Danube to the Adriatic to 
counteract the prospective Sandjak line; and the proposal was 
canvassed in more than one chancellery. Discussion of this 
character inspired the Reichswehr, the mouthpiece of the Aus- 
trian general staff, to revive an old scheme for a canal connect- 
ing the Danube with Trieste and Fiume. Agitation in the Rus- 
sian press for the Danube-Adriatic line flagged, however, when 
it was realized that Austria, by virtue of a clause in the Treaty 
of Berlin, had veto power over any railway along Montenegro’s 
littoral and that the only economically sound route lay exclu- 
sively over territory under Habsburg administration. Certain 
Italian papers predicted that a Sandjak railway would injure 
Italian transit and export business, though others properly de- 
preciated the competitive power of what would probably be a 
narrow-gauge line.!4 

In 1902, the year in which parliamentary approval for the 
Bosna Ostbahn was secured, Count Goluchowski, the Austrian 
foreign minister, prepared to approach the Porte for a conces- 
sion to extend the tracks from Uvac, on the Bosnian frontier, to 
Mitrovitza. Before doing so, he sought the backing of his Ger- 
man ally for the enterprise. But Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein, the astute and capable German ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, while not opposed to the railway per se, argued that the 
moment was inopportune to seek a concession, since it would 
generate great opposition from the Christian nationalities in the 
Balkans. The cabinet of Berlin, accordingly, declined to render 
the assistance which Goluchowski requested. When the latter 
persisted, the Wilhelmstrasse advised him to secure Russia’s 
approval in advance in order to paralyze the inevitable re- 
sistance of the Balkan states." 


144 Leopold von Chlumecky, Oesterreich-Ungarn und Italien (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1907), 
pp. 64-65; Loiseau, loc. cit., VIII, 216, 222-23; Neue freie Presse, Nov. 9, 1900; Jan. 
9, 1901; Feb. 17, 1908. It is the writer’s intention to examine the proposals for a 
Danube-Adriatic railway in another paper. 

6 See below, p. 501. 

18 Die grosse Politik der europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914, ed. J. Lepsius, A. Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy, and F. Thimme (40 vols.; Berlin, 1922-27), XVIII (1), 213 n. (This 
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Toward the end of December, 1902, while Count Lamsdorff, 
the Russian foreign minister, was visiting in Vienna, the Aus- 
trian authorities broached the question of Russian acquiescence 
in the Sandjak scheme. Francis Joseph sketched the cultural 
and economic merits of the road and ventured to hope that 
Russia would support Austrian overtures at the Porte if the 
sultan should prove balky.’’ Lamsdorff, however, took the 
same position that his government had assumed in 1900; so the 
timorous Goluchowski pigeonholed the project.'® 

Austrian interest in the line through the Sandjak was stim- 
ulated by the building of a railway to the borders of the prov- 
ince. Under laws enacted in 1902 by the Austrian and Hun- 
garian parliaments, a loan of 75,000,000 crowns was authorized 
to extend the Bosnian narrow-gauge railway from Sarayevo to 
the south and east.'® Known as the Bosna Ostbahn, this line 
touched the Sandjak border at Uvac, while a branch reached 
the Serbian frontier at Vardiste; it was a genuine mountain 
railway, involving immense engineering difficulties”® and costing 





collection will hereafter be cited as “G.P.’’ References are to the volumes and, unless 
otherwise indicated, to the numbers of the documents.) See also Joseph M. Baern- 
reither, Fragments of a political diary, English ed. by Joseph Redlich (London, 1930), 
p. 37. 

17 Aide-mémoire for the Russian government, May 1, 1908, 0.-U.A., 3. Cf. Neue 
freie Presse, Nov. 29, 30, 1902; Jan. 1, 2, 11, 1903. 

18 G.P., XVIII (1), p. 213 n.; Aide-mémoire for the Russian government, May 1, 1908, 
0.-U.A., 3; Aide-mémoire of the Russian foreign office, July 2, 1908, 0.-U.A., 9; Baern- 
reither, p. 37. According to “Vox alterae partis,’ ““M. Isvolsky and Count von Aehren- 
thal: a rectification,’ Fortnightly review, XCII (1909), 784, Goluchowski told Lams- 
dorff that the railway project would be pushed as rapidly as the sultan’s dilatory 
tactics would allow. The author of this article, presumably the publicist, Dr. E. J. Dil- 
lon, had access to authoritative Austrian sources of information. See Nicolson to 
Grey, Nov. 10, 1909, British documents on the origins of the war, 1898-1914, ed. G. P. 
Gooch and H. W. V. Temperley (11 vols.; London, 1926-37), Vol. V, No. 872. (This 
collection will hereafter be cited as “B.D.” References are to Volume V and, unless 
otherwise indicated, to the numbers of the documents.) It appears that, when arrang- 
ing the Miirzsteg accord with Russia in 1903, Austria reserved complete freedom with 
regard to the Sandjak railway (Philippe Crozier, “L’Autriche et l’avant-guerre.”’ 
Revue de France, I [1921], 302; cf. Neue freie Presse, Apr. 26, 1908). 

19 The Austrian government was less favorable to this undertaking than the Hun- 
garian but agreed to it when assured that Hungary would approve other railways in 
Bosnia desired by Austrian interests (Schmid, p. 600). 

2 In a stretch of a little more than 100 km., ninety-nine tunnels had to be cut and 
thirty steel bridges built (Baernreither, p. 74; Times [London], July 17, 1907). 
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much more to construct than other lines in Bosnia. Since the 
road was planned to link up the western Balkans with the 
Danube monarchy and with the Adriatic, the chief considera- 
tions in building it were military and strategic. It was com- 
pleted in July, 1906.7" Meanwhile, the Serbian government, in 
1902, had finished a narrow-gauge line over the western Morava 
Valley as far as Uzice, only 40 kilometers from the eventual 
Bosnian terminus at Vardiste. If the two lines were connected, 
Serbia’s long-cherished dream of a railway connection with the 
Adriatic would be realized.” 


II 


The completion of the Bosna Ostbahn and the announcement 
of several proposals for a Danube-Adriatic railway brought the 
Sandjak project to the fore again. Austrian technical experts 
envisaged two possible courses for the proposed road. From the 
standpoint of cost, both of construction and of operation, the 
preferable route descended from Uvae along the Lim Valley 
(through Priboj and Pryepolye) to the Ibar Valley and on to 
Mitrovitza. This way, 210 kilometers long, traversed a district 
meager in population and ran uncomfortably close to the Mon- 
tenegrin border. The alternative course followed the Lim up to 
Pryepolye and then swung east, passing through Syenitza and 
Novibazar to Mitrovitza. While the commercial possibilities of 
this route were more promising and the strategic merits greater, 
the cost would be substantially higher.”* 

Qualified authorities did not anticipate that the road would 


*1 Schmid, pp. 585, 593. Traffic was so slight that it did not cover the cost of operat- 
ing the locomotives (Anonymous, “Die Vorliuferin der Sandschakbahn,”’ Rundschau 
fiir Technik und Wirtschaft [1908], I, 124-25). 

2 Schmid, p. 600. This connecting line, for which the Belgrade government made 
financial provision in 1913, was not completed until 1925 (Near East year book, 1927, 
p. 186). 

23 Goldberg, “‘Die orientalischen Bahnen und die Sandschakbahn,”’ Rundschau fiir 
Technik und Wirtschaft (1908), I, 109-13. As general secretary of the Oriental Railways 
Company, Goldberg analyzed the physical and financial aspects of the proposed road 
with the pen of authority. Cf. Riedl, pp. 7-10; Feldmarschall Conrad, Aus meiner 
Dienstzeit 1906-18 (5 vols.; Vienna, 1921-25), I, 556. 
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have great commercial importance.‘ Local traffic would be lim- 
ited. Part of the freight and passengers carried on the existing 
Macedonian railroads might be captured, but through traffic 
from central Europe to Salonica would be doubly handicapped 
since the Sandjak route would be well over a hundred kilometers 
longer than the established line via Belgrade and Uskub, and 
goods would twice be subjected to the expense and delay of 
unloading and loading because of the change of gauge. Only a 
standard-gauge road could have become a really formidable 
competitor for freight; and it would have been necessary to 
standardize, at enormous cost, the connecting lines across Bos- 
nia, at least as far as Banjaluka.” On the other hand, the Uvac- 
Mitrovitza line would provide Austria-Hungary with a railway 
to Salonica and Turkey which would be entirely independent 
of Serbia. No longer would the latter state be able to cause 
commercial embarrassment to Austria as it had done during the 
recent tariff war. Moreover, this road, under Austrian control, 
would diminish the commercial significance of any of the lines 
projected from the Danube to the Adriatic. 

Experts discounted the military and direct political value of 
the Novibazar railway to Austria-Hungary; it would merely 
strengthen the position of the Dual Monarchy in the Sandjak 
and give it a stouter claim to possess the territory in the event 
of the disruption of the Ottoman Empire. The line would, of 
course, facilitate the movement of troops into Macedonia to 
preserve order and discipline, though soldiers could march there 
almost as rapidly as they could travel by rail.” 


24 Goldberg, loc. cit., I, 109-13; see also memorandum by J. D. Gregory, B.D., 230 
enclosure. 

% Riedl, pp. 10-11; Times, Feb. 26, 1908. Cf. René Pinon, “‘La crise balkanique: 
chemins de fers et réformes,”’ Revue des deux mondes, XLV (1908), 143-76. It was calcu- 
lated by the semiofficial Viennese Fremdenblait that at first the road would require an 
annual subsidy of almost 3,000,000 francs (Times, Feb. 1, 1908). 

% Riedl, p. 13; Conrad, I, 72, 99, 591; Bernhard Schwertfeger, Unveriffentliche 
Dokumente (5 vols.; Berlin, 1919), III, 64-66, 69; Contemporary review, XCIII (1908), 
370. As early as 1896 the opinion prevailed that railway construction was the best 
means to bring about the pacification of Macedonia (Baron Speck von Sternburg, “The 
Macedonian situation,’ Outlook, LXX XIX [1908], 243-45). 
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If the commercial and immediate political advantages of the 
railway project were relatively unimportant, the indirect gains 
of a political and diplomatic character bulked large in the eyes 
of the principal architect of the new proposal, Alois Baron Lexa 
von Aehrenthal. After seven years’ service as ambassador to 
Russia, where he had acquired an unusual knowledge of Russian 
affairs and had solidly established himself in the good graces of 
the ruling elements of the country, Aehrenthal, in October, 
1906, assumed charge of Austria’s foreign relations. In that ca- 
pacity he aspired to release his country from supine dependence 
upon its powerful German ally. He did not relish the role of 
“brilliant second.” His mind harked back to the heroic Habs- 
burg yesterdays.”’ In his view, diplomacy as conducted by his 
easygoing predecessor, Goluchowski, had been too timid: some- 
thing striking should be done to elevate the international pres- 
tige of the monarchy and to divert the attention of its hetero- 
geneous nationalities from domestic controversies to the larger 
issue of Austria’s station as a great power. For years the mon- 
archy had been tormented and wracked by internal convulsions: 
Austrian public affairs had been paralyzed by an unrelenting 
feud between Germans and Czechs; in Hungary, crown and 
parliament had been locked in mortal combat, and for more 
than a decade Austria and Hungary had been wrangling over 
the decennial economic agreement. The very continuance of 
the dualistic regime had been called into question. With, how- 
ever, the democratization of the Austrian parliament in 1907, a 
compromise between Francis Joseph and the Hungarian parlia- 
ment, and the Magyar acceptance on January 13, 1908, of a 
revised economic pact, the way was open for an important move 
on the international board.”* 


27 Brockdorff-Rantzau to Biilow, Aug. 20, 1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8760; Cartwright 
to Grey, Sept. 28, 1910, B.D., 876; Crozier, loc. cit., I, 291; Berthold Molden, Alois 
Graf Aehrenthal (Stuttgart, 1917), pp. 22-34. 

*8 Heinrich Friedjung, Das Zeitalter des Imperialismus, 1884-1914 (3 vols.; Berlin, 
1919-22), II, 148; Take Jonescu, Some personal impressions (London, 1919), p. 93; 
R. W. Seton-Watson, “La politique austro-hongroise et la responsabilité de la guerre,”’ 
Le monde slave, X (1933), 332. Izvolsky was of the opinion that the improvement in 
Austro-Hungarian domestic conditions explained Aehrenthal’s forward course (M. Po- 
krowski, Drei Konferenzen [2ur Vorgeschichte des Krieges| [Hamburg, 1920], p. 20). 
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In addition, Aehrenthal seems to have conceived of the Novi- 
bazar project as a means of increasing his personal prestige. 
He yearned to score a point against the mercurial Russian for- 
eign minister, A. P. Izvolsky, whose indiscretions in the tangled 
problem of Macedonian reform had caused him annoyance and 
discomfort;?* while the Russian’s success in negotiating the 
colonial agreement of August, 1907, with Great Britain may 
well have intensified Aehrenthal’s animosity. Perhaps he cal- 
culated that a bold diplomatic stroke would force Izvolsky from 
office. Thereby Aehrenthal’s reputation would be enhanced.*° 
So far as may be determined from the available evidence, such 
were the considerations, such the compelling motives of the 
Ballplatz, in the matter of the Sandjak railway.*! 

Before revealing the Sandjak enterprise to the public, Aehren- 
thal informed the principal European governments of what he 
contemplated doing. Toward the end of 1906, the German am- 
bassador in Vienna warned the Wilhelmstrasse that Austria 
would soon seek from Turkey a concession to build the railway 
and Germany might be obliged to support its ally.*? The Ger- 
man government professed not to be opposed to the project, 
but it insisted that Austria must take the initiative in the nego- 
tiations with the Porte.** Since further hints from Vienna that 


29 Harold Nicolson, Portrait of a diplomatist (Boston, 1930), pp. 194-95, exaggerates 
the personal equation. 

% Tschirschky to foreign office, Feb. 12, 1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8703; H. Wickham 
Steed, Through thirty years, 1892-1922 (2 vols.; New York, 1924), I, 265. Aehrenthal 
prided himself on his influence in Russian governing circles and imagined that he 
could easily put Izvolsky in a hole (Bernhard Fiirst von Biilow, Denkwiirdigkeiten 
{4 vols.; Berlin, 1930-31], II, 355). It may be that the time chosen by Aehrenthal to 
launch the railway project was somewhat determined by the visit in September, 1907, 
of the Russian Grand Duke Vladimir to Bulgaria to participate in ceremonies com- 
memorating the war of 1877-78. To some minds this mission symbolized the return 
of Russia to greater activity in Balkan affairs. It was even rumored that a secret 
Russo-Bulgarian treaty had been negotiated (Barclay to Grey, Feb. 19, 1908, B.D., 
237; Buchanan to Grey, Aug. 7, 1907, B.D., 261; E. Driault and M. Lhéritier, Histoire 
diplomatique de la Gréce [5 vols.; Paris, 1925-26}, IV, 566). 

31 The published Austrian diplomatic documents commence at Mar. 13, 1908, and 
only passing references are made to the Novibazar enterprise before that date. See 
0.-U.A., 2, n. a. 

® Wedel to Biilow, Dec. 18, 1906, G.P., XXV (2), 8683. 

33 Tschirschky to Wedel, Jan. 26, 1907, ibid., 8685. 
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German aid for its Balkan railway plans would be welcome 
brought no results,*4 Aehrenthal, during a conference with Bii- 
low, the German chancellor, and Tschirschky, the foreign minis- 
ter, in May, 1907, specifically raised the question of German 
assistance at the Porte for the Sandjak undertaking. Aehren- 
thal doubted whether Austria alone could achieve its objective 
because of the long-standing Turkish resentment over the oc- 
cupation of Bosnia. The Germans promised to support the 
scheme, provided the sultan approved it; they were, however, 
as unwilling as ever to exert pressure on the sultan for this 
purpose.* Thus Aehrenthal failed to obtain what he sought, 
and he did not again divulge his plans to the German govern- 
ment until they were practically perfected.** On December 14, 
1907, at the end of a long interview with Marschall, the Ger- 
man ambassador in Constantinople, Aehrenthal explained that 
in order to promote the economic interests of Austria-Hungary, 
he would soon seek permission from the Turkish government to 
build the railway to Mitrovitza, and he begged for German co- 
operation. Without committing himself, Marschall promised to 
report the request to Berlin.*’ 

After the conference in May, Aehrenthal undoubtedly as- 
sumed that he could confidently count upon German support— 
an inference which certainly was not weakened by Marschall’s 
attitude in December. But prior to this conversation of Mars- 
chall with Aehrenthal, the German government neither en- 


34 Romberg to Biilow, Feb. 28, 1907, ibid., 8686; Wedel to Biilow, Mar. 15, 1907, 
ibid., 8687. 
% Memorandum by Tschirschky, May 7, 1907, G.P., XXII, 7373. 


% Twice Aehrenthal communicated directly with Biilow but made no mention of 
his railway dream (Aehrenthal to Biilow, Aug. 21, 1907, and Oct. 31, 1907, ibid., 7380, 
7383. 

87 Marschal! to Biilow, Dec. 14, 1907, G.P., XXII, 7385. Marschall intended to pre- 
pare a statement of his views on this request; but, if he did so, it has not been found. 
Assertions later made by German authorities that they were quite ignorant of Aehren- 
thal’s intentions and had no previous information on the project, and that the German 
government “‘had not been consulted and only learned about it when Baron d’Aehren- 
thal made his speech in the delegations” are obviously incorrect (Lascelles to Grey, 
Mar. 2, 1908, B.D., 242; memorandum by Hardinge, Aug. 16, 1908, B.D., Appen. IV; 
Biilow to Metternich, Feb. 19, 1908; G.P., XXII, 7744; Pourtalés to Biilow, June 23, 
1908, G.P., XXV [2], 8839; Schoen to Pourtalés, June 26, 1908, ibid., 8842). 
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couraged nor had any exact knowledge of Aehrenthal’s inten- 
tions.** William II categorically denied foreknowledge of the 
plan; he learned of it by reading Aehrenthal’s address of Jan- 
uary 27, 1908, in the newspapers.*® Neither was the German 
government acquainted with the content of the address in which 
Aehrenthal presented the Sandjak plan to Europe.*® Rumors 
which later circulated to the effect that Germany had instigated 
the enterprise profoundly irritated Aehrenthal. He resented the 
implication that he was a puppet dancing to a German string. 
He wanted the world to know (and to appreciate) that in this 
affair Austria was pursuing an independent course, as, indeed, 
it was." 

At the end of October, 1907, Izvolsky conferred in Vienna 
with Aehrenthal on the Turkish problem in general and on 
Macedonian reform and the Straits question in particular.” 
Though he commented on the Austrian’s ill humor, Izvolsky 
appeared highly gratified over the reception accorded him.“ 
During the meeting no mention whatsoever was made of the 
Sandjak railway,** but Izvolsky had heard from a secret source 
that the Ballplatz had already initiated negotiations with the 
Porte in regard to it. This report was wholly without founda- 
tion, and Izvolsky took no stock in it.** Nevertheless, he ap- 

38 Cf. Schwertfeger, ITI, 69. 

39 William II to Biilow, July 6, 1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8755; Biilow to Pourtalés, 
July 15, 1908, ibid., 8756. 

 G.P., XXV (2), 8690, n. 3. 

4! Brockdorff-Rantzau to Biilow, Aug. 20, 1908, ibid., 8760; memorandum by 
Hardinge, Aug. 16, 1908, B.D., Appen. IV; Aehrenthal to Biilow, Aug. 15, 1908, 0.-U.A., 
36. 

4 Aehrenthal to Biilow, Oct. 31, 1907, G.P., XXII, 7383. 


43 Steed, I, 266-67. A communiqué on the interview characterized it as marked by 
the “greatest friendliness” (Neue freie Presse, Oct. 31, 1907). 

44 Nicolson to Grey, Feb. 26, 1908, B.D., 241. 

45 Brockdorff-Rantzau to foreign office, Aug. 19, 1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8759; Izvolsky 
to Osten-Sacken, Feb. 27, 1908, ibid., 8733. Upon Izvolsky’s return to Russia, the 
tsar is said to have shown him a confidential message from Constantinople charging that 
Aehrenthal had promised to quit pressing for judicial reform in Macedonia if Austria 
were awarded a concession to build the Sandjak railway. Izvolsky persuaded the 
emperor that it was nothing more than a malicious rumor, and the document was tossed 
into the flames (Steed, I, 269). No confirmation of this incident has been found by the 
present writer. 
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pears to have conducted the conversation in such fashion that 
Aehrenthal could have brought up the railway scheme if it were 
on his mind. Instead of doing so, Aehrenthal made remarks ir- 
reconcilable with the rumor which had come to Izvolsky’s ear. 

Russia was, however, officially notified of Austria’s overtures 
to the Porte eight or ten days before Aehrenthal’s famous speech 
of January 27, 1908.‘7 Instead of protesting vigorously, instead 
of recalling the hostile Russian attitude of 1900-1902, Izvolsky 
merely referred in a “gentle and friendly fashion” to the dan- 
gers implicit in the enterprise. It is improbable that he had any 
real conception of the indignation which the railway plan would 
generate in Russia.** 

Like Russia, France was formally apprised of the intentions 
of the Ballplatz several days before they were openly divulged. 
Pichon, the minister for foreign affairs, voiced no objection— 
agreed, indeed, to support the Austrian move in Constan- 
tinople.*® Britain, solicited for support, declined.*° 

Whether Aehrenthal sought Italian backing cannot be deter- 
mined in the absence of the documents. At a conference on July 
15, 1907, Aehrenthal had acquainted the Italian foreign minis- 
ter, Tittoni, with his economic plans in a general way, but ap- 
parently the railroad scheme was not considered. Aehrenthal 
did, however, advise the Italian minister of his action in Con- 
stantinople prior to the public announcement.” 


“Vox et praeterea nihil,’ “Baron Aehrenthal and M. Isvolsky: diplomatic 
enigmas,”” Fortnightly review, XCII (1909), 390-91. 

47 Nicolson to Grey, Feb. 26, 1908, B.D., 241. It may have been as much as two 
weeks. Metternich to Biilow, Feb. 12, 1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8706. It was absurd for 
Izvolsky to claim that the project had been sprung upon him “without any warning 
whatever’ (memorandum by Hardinge, June, 1908, B.D., 195). 

48 Izvolsky to Osten-Sacken, Feb. 27, 1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8733. 

49 Radolin to Biilow, Feb. 15, 1908, ibid., 8708. 


5° Metternich to foreign office, Feb. 20, 1908, ibid., 8716. The allegation that Sir 
Charles Hardinge, the permanent undersecretary for foreign affairs, had pledged 
British assistance is without substance. He never specifically discussed the Sandjak 
railway with Austrian officials (Jenisch to Biilow, Aug. 14, 1908, ibid., 8901; memoran- 
dum by Hardinge, Aug. 19, 1907, B.D., 165). 

51 G.P., XXV (2), 8690, n. 3; Monts to Biilow, Feb. 9, 1908, ibid., 8701; Tommaso 
Tittoni, Italy’s foreign and colonial policy (London, 1914), pp. 95-96. 
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On instructions from Vienna, Marquis Pallavicini, the Aus- 
trian ambassador to the Porte, asked the sultan on December 
27, 1907, to sanction the examination of a project for a railway 
from Uvac to Mitrovitza and to grant permission for making 
preliminary studies. He called the sultan’s attention to the 
rights granted to Austria in the Sandjak by the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, and pointed out that, with the completion of the Bosna 
Ostbahn, the construction of a connecting line over the Sandjak 
had become an economic necessity. The sultan’s response was 
favorable: he would, he said, discuss the request with his minis- 
ters.” Pallavicini therefore took up the matter with the grand 
vizier, who observed that, if the concession were granted, the 
old fable about the Austrian march to Salonica would be bruited 
about again. The ambassador showed how ridiculous such an 
opinion was, and the Turkish minister agreed with him.** 

Marschall, when asked by Pallavicini to use his influence in 
the Turkish ofticial world on behalf of Austria, sought instruc- 
tions from the Wilhelmstrasse. He recalled to his government 
that in 1902 he had regarded a similar enterprise as inoppor- 
tune; but in view of the altered conditions of European high 
politics, he now thought it prudent to acquiesce in Austria’s 
request.°4 He was promptly authorized to render the assistance 
desired, for the Germans regarded the railway as a means of 
fostering Balkan trade and of exercising a pacifying influence 
upon the Macedonian population. 

Working together, the ambassadors of the central powers— 
Pallavicini did not scruple to exert severe pressure’’—succeeded 


52 Marschall to foreign office, Dec. 30, 1907, G.P., XXV (2), 8688. 


53 Austrian publicists had contributed to the widely believed and persistent myth 
that the Danube monarchy lusted for control over Salonica. Cf. David Angyal, “Die 
Geschichte der bosnischen Krise (1908-1909),”” Ungarische Jahrbiicher, XI (1932), 
413-14; Anonymous, “‘Mazedonien,” Danzer’s Armee Zeitung, X (Vienna, 1905), May 
18, 25, 1905; June 8, 1905. 

54 Marschall to foreign office, Dec. 30, 1907, G.P., XXV (2), 8688. 

55 Schoen to Marschall, Dec. 31, 1907, ibid., 8689. 

5 Biilow to Pourtalés, Feb. 17, 1908, ibid., 8709; Grey to Lascelles, Feb. 24, 1908, 
B.D., 238. 

57 Pallavicini to Aehrenthal, Sept. 23, 1908, 0.-U.A., 85. 
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in reaching their goal. There is no evidence that Vienna prom- 
ised to relax its pressure on Turkey with regard to judicial 
reform in Macedonia in order to obtain the privilege of survey- 
ing the proposed railway. Pallavicini definitely denied that he 
had bargained on the principle of something for something.*® 
Indeed, the position taken by Aehrenthal on judicial reform 
antagonized the Turkish officials and for a time actually 
jeopardized the railway undertaking.*® 

Arguing that it would be politically astute to curry favor with 
the cabinet of Vienna, the grand vizier persuaded the Turkish 
council of ministers to approve the Austrian request.®° On Jan- 
uary 31, 1908, the sultan issued an irade, authorizing represent- 
atives of the Turkish government and of the Oriental Railways 
Company (which was Austrian-controlled) to undertake studies 
for a railway from Uvac to Mitrovitza.™ 

Four days earlier, Aehrenthal had openly announced that 
Austria was angling in Turkish waters for permission to make 
surveys for the line. In the course of a general exposition of 
foreign relations presented to the committee on foreign affairs 
of the Hungarian delegation, he devoted considerable attention 
to Balkan policy. He unequivocally endorsed the necessity for 
judicial reform in Macedonia. Austria, he said, aspired to no 
territorial conquests in the Balkans; its mission was to pro- 
mote the advance of civilization and to further its own economic 
interests. With this in mind, Austria was seeking permission to 
make studies in the Sandjak which would prepare the way for 
railway construction. Years would be needed to build the line 
because of the engineering difficulties. When completed, it 

58 Marschall to foreign office, Feb. 12, 1908, G.P., XXII, 7736. Pallavicini’s con- 
versation with the sultan was summed up by Marschall in these words: “Er [Pallavi- 
cini] habe bei dem Sultan, als er ihm von der Bahn gesprochen, die Reformfrage gar 
nicht beriihrt, sondern nur gesagt, “vous nous rendrez un trés grand service.’ ... .” 

59 Marschall to foreign office, Feb. 3, 1908, G.P., XXII, 7730; Marschall to foreign 
office, Jan. $1, 1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8692. 

® He was not oblivious to the strategic and material advantages of the road to 
Turkey (Schwertfeger, III, 64). 

61 Marschall to foreign office, Jan. 30, 1908, and Feb. 1, 1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8691 
8695. 
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would open up new trading opportunities for the Danube mon- 
archy. He hoped that before long the Turkish railways would 
be linked up with the Greek network.” That done, Vienna 
would have a direct route to the Piraeus—the shortest route, he 
said, from central Europe to Egypt and India. Aehrenthal be- 
lieved that the sultan would sanction both the Sandjak road 
and the Graeco-Turkish connection because of the tranquillizing 
effect which they would have upon the inhabitants of Mace- 
donia. Studies, he indicated, were under way to build a railway 
from Cattaro along the Montenegrin littoral. Aehrenthal 
wound up his statement with a resounding flourish: 

An Austro-Hungarian minister of foreign affairs must never lose sight of 
the fact that the monarchy is not only situated in the center of Europe but 
stands on the threshold of the East, where numerous difficult problems await 
solution. Our voice in the councils of Europe can only carry the weight which 
is its due if we are strong and united. With this in mind I summon you to 
approve not only the budget of the ministry of foreign affairs but also the 
moderate estimates of the ministry of marine.™ 


This “famous and electrifying’ pronouncement startled 
Europe less because of the railway plans divulged than for the 
manifestation that the traditional Austrian foreign policy of 
quieta non movere had been jettisoned in favor of a forward course 
reminiscent of the days of Andrassy.** Europe was brought 
suddenly to the realization that a strong hand had grasped the 
Habsburg tiller. 


IIT 


Within the monarchy itself, in the press, and in political 
circles, that portion of the address relating to the Sandjak rail- 
way attracted attention almost to the exclusion of the rest of 
the speech. Though the line promised to benefit Hungary more 
than Austria, there was little disposition to quarrel on that 

® The Greek system was built to the Turkish frontier by the end of 1908; a gap of 
about 90 km. stretched thence to Salonica. For military reasons the sultan was strongly 


opposed to the union of the Turkish and Greek networks (Marschall to foreign office, 
Jan. 31, 1908, G.P., XXV [2], 8692). 


83 Neue freie Presse, Jan. 28, 1908. 
64 Cf. Calchas, “The problem of the Near East,” Fortnightly review, XC (1908), 744. 
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score.© The semiofficial Fremdenblatt emphasized that the pro- 
posed road was in keeping with Baron Hirsch’s original conces- 
sion, and, if built, would be of value to the sultan as suzerain of 
the Sandjak, to Austro-Hungarian trade and industry, to in- 
habitants of the Sandjak, and to travelers to the East.® Senti- 
ment in the delegations was almost entirely sympathetic to the 
undertaking, though the militant Czech leader, Karl Kramarz, 
warned Austria to be on its guard lest the road fall into the arms 
of that German octopus, the Deutsche Bank.® As a result of 
captious and alarming criticism of the project in the foreign 
press, some doubts were expressed in Austria as to the political 
wisdom of Aehrenthal’s “grandiose alfresco painting” of com- 
mercial expansion; but Aehrenthal staunchly defended his ac- 
tion, before the delegations, on February 12, 1908, repudiating 
the insinuation that the proposed construction violated the un- 
derstanding with Russia and thus undermined international 
confidence and rendered co-operation between the powers in the 
East more difficult. The Novibazar project was an economic 
undertaking, he said, totally unrelated to the purposes of the 
Austro-Russian entente. It was a logical extension of the exist- 
ing Bosnian line, and the matter concerned only Austria and 
Turkey.® 

Outside of Austria-Hungary, Aehrenthal’s success in obtain- 
ing the sanction of the sultan for preliminary surveys for an 
apparently insignificant railway in a forgotten corner of the 
Balkans provoked a tremendous uproar. Diplomatists behind 
the scenes and pressmen in the open hotly upbraided the cabinet 
of Vienna. In Russia the fury attained sensational dimensions, 
as the press, regardless of political persuasion, but more par- 
ticularly the Pan-Slav organs, assailed the Sandjak scheme as 


65 Goschen to Grey, Feb. 5, 1908, B.D., 230; Neue freie Presse, Jan. 28, 1908. An 
informed critic promptly pointed out that the proposed railway was longer than the 
existing road to Salonica and that a line running from the Adriatic coast would be more 
advantageous economically than the Sandjak line (Richard Riedl, ‘“‘Der zweite Schien- 
enweg nach Salonichi,” Neue freie Presse, Jan. 31, 1908). 


% Times, Feb. 1, 1908. 87 Neue freie Presse, Jan. 31, 1908. 


68 Tbid., Feb. 13, 1908; Baernreither, p. 38. 
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hypocritical and treasonable and characterized it as a fresh 
manifestation of Austria’s proverbial ingratitude. Russia’s pres- 
tige in the Near East had been greatly harmed. The ten-year- 
old entente with Austria should be canceled and Russia should 
revert to its traditional anti-Habsburg policy. Both implicitly 
and explicitly Izvolsky was condemned for allowing himself to 
be duped and outwitted by the perfidious diplomatic engineers 
of the Ballplatz. The Novoe Vremya heatedly charged that the 
railway, with its far-reaching implications, pointed to the Ger- 
manization of the East, imperiling the interests of all countries 
save Germany and Austria-Hungary. The road would be an 
“iron stake in the body of Turkey.” Another paper warned that 
the project might easily “set the Balkans in a blaze.’ Almost 
without exception, Russian papers felt that their country had 
been victimized and that some compensating advantage should 
be wrested from Turkey. Pan-Slav journals harped upon the 
necessity of assuming a more active role in the high politics of 
the old world.** Members of the Duma—Right, Center, and 
Left alike—shared the views of the press. It was feared that if 
an interpellation on the railway question were raised, an impas- 
sioned discussion dangerous for Russian finances and for politi- 
cal relations with the central powers would be precipitated.” 
Aggravating the situation was the suspicion, disseminated by the 
Novoe Vremya above all, that the Danube monarchy was seek- 
ing a monopoly of railway construction in the Turkish vilayets 
of Kossovo and Salonica.” 

Before long, Russian journalism, not excluding the official 
Rossiya, was saddling upon Germany full responsibility for the 
forward march of Austria. Condemnation of Germany ex- 
ceeded anything known in the liveliest period of Pan-Slavist 
agitation. Regarding Austria and Germany as Siamese twins, 
Russian opinion was convinced that the weaker sister would 

6° Nicolson to Grey, Jan. 30, 1908, B.D., 227; Pourtalés to Biilow, Feb. 2, 1908, 
G.P., XXV (2), 8698; Temps, Jan. 31, 1908, and Feb. 2, 7, 1908; Times, Feb. 1, 1908. 

7 Neue freie Presse, Feb. 17, 1908. 


71 Tbid., Feb. 14, 1908. An official Austrian communiqué promptly denied the 
rumor (ibid., Feb. 20, 1908). 
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not have dared to act without decisive encouragement from 
Berlin.” 

The Novoe Vremya, on February 4, 1908, declared: 

Austria’s anti-Slav machinations in the Balkans are inspired and supported 
by Berlin. Germany is perseveringly labouring to construct the Bagdad rail- 
way, which will deliver all Asia Minor into her hands. In order to connect 
German lines with the Aegean Sea, she is co-operating with the plans of 
Austria, who is linking up her rail routes with those of Turkey and Greece.” 


Even the right of Austria to seek a concession to build a rail- 
way across the Sandjak was disputed by some jurists. Article 
XXYV of the Berlin treaty granted to Austria the privilege of 
having military and commercial roads in the Sandjak; but, it 
was argued, the French word route, used in the treaty, meant 
only a wagon road, not arailway. The argument was buttressed 
by references to Article X XIX of the treaty, which specified 
that Austria had the right to build une route et un chemin de fer 
along the Montenegrin littoral, and to Article XX XVIII, in 
which the term lignes ferrées was employed. If, so the reasoning 
ran, if the peacemakers at Berlin had intended to allow Austria 
to construct a railway, specific authorization would have been 
given.’* This logic was denied by other jurists acquainted with 
the niceties of the French language and of the Berlin treaty, and 
carried no weight in the chancelleries.” 

Izvolsky was greatly surprised and perturbed by the ve- 
hemence of the indignation displayed by Russian public opin- 
ion. Feeling that his own position was endangered, his personal 
vexation over the Austrian project soon yielded to primitive 
anger. He stormed and fumed over Aehrenthal’s failure to men- 
tion the scheme during their October interview.” The cabinet 

7 Nicolson to Grey, Feb. 18, 18, 1908, B.D., 188, 234; Pourtalés to Biilow, Feb. 15 
and Mar. 16, 1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8711, 8739. 

73 Quoted by E. J. Dillon in Contemporary review, XCIII (1908), 371. 

™ Tbid., p. 492. It was likewise urged that the Ballplatz incorrectly interpreted the 
phrase jusqu’au déla de Mitrovitza in Art. XXV, as “beyond”’ Mitrovitza instead of “up 


to the line” of the town (J. Aulneau, “La querelle des chemins de fer balkaniques; 
Allemands contro Slaves,” Revue politique et parlementaire, LVII [1908], 501). 


% Cf. Fortnightly review, XCII (1908), 391-92. 
7% Izvolsky to Osten-Sacken, Feb. 27, 1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8733; Pourtalés to 
Biilow, Mar. 16, 1908, ibid., 8739; Nicolson to Grey, Feb. 26, 1908, B.D., 241. 
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of Vienna, he captiously complained, had chosen a most inop- 
portune time for its action. Taking advantage of the situation 
caused by the stalemate on Macedonian judicial reform, Aeh- 
renthal had extorted selfish advantages from the Porte.”’ In so 
doing, the Austrian minister had put him in a hole, had hurled a 
bomb between his legs!’* A report which originated in St. Pe- 
tersburg and achieved international currency affirmed that the 
foreign office intended to recall the aged and infirm ambassador 
in Vienna, Prince Urusov, in order to show its disapproval of 
the Balkan policy of the Danube monarchy.”® 

It is probable that Izvolsky considered taking strong meas- 
ures to prevent the consummation of the Austrian plan. Did 
Russia dare to abandon the strictly defensive foreign policy it 
had been following since the Japanese War and the abortive 
revolution? In view of the selfish strivings of Austria in the 
Near East, could Russia adhere to the passive course of Lams- 
dorff, with the resulting diminution of prestige? On February 
3, 1908, Izvolsky submitted these questions to a ministerial 
conference attended by the leading political and military dig- 
nitaries of the realm or their principal lieutenants. After the 
military and naval authorities had described at length the glar- 
ing deficiencies in Russia’s armaments on land and sea, Premier 
Stolypin categorically declared that Russia’s fighting services 
would have to be rehabilitated—a task which would consume 
several years—before an active course could be pursued. Such 
a policy in the existing state of affairs would be disastrous and 
might entail the eclipse of the dynasty. Izvolsky’s tongue and 
pen had to be guided in accordance with this authoritative 
diagnosis of Russia’s strength.*° 

7 Pourtalés to Biilow, Feb. 11, 1908, G.P., XXII, 7734; same to same, Feb. 2, 1908, 
G.P., XXV (2), 8698; Nicolson to Grey, Feb. 12, 1908, B.D., 233. 

78 Pourtalés to foreign office, Feb. 14, 1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8705. Aehrenthal had 
anticipated that his statement would inflame a section of the Russian press, but Izvol- 
sky’s rage astonished him (Tschirschky to foreign office, Feb. 15, 1908, ibid., 8707). He 
regarded the outburst in the tsardom as superficial and accurately predicted that it 
would soon evaporate—a conclusion shared by Biilow (Nicolson to Grey, Feb. 12, 
1908, B.D., 233, and G.P., XXV [2], 8707, n. 5). 


7 Temps, Feb. 9, 1908. The authenticity of the rumor was soon denied (ibid, Feb. 
11, 1908). 


8° Pokrowski, pp. 17-30. 
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When the Wilhelmstrasse learned that the groundless ac- 
cusation that Germany had pushed Austria into the Novibazar 
adventure was finding acceptance in the highest Russian cir- 
cles, it became alarmed. Count Pourtalés, the German ambas- 
sador in St. Petersburg, assured Izvolsky that the charge was 
utterly false, and the Russian minister accepted this statement. 
Izvolsky deplored the virulent press attacks upon Germany but 
professed inability to restrain the journalists;*! the appearance 
of articles denouncing him personally proved that he was with- 
out influence on the contents of the newspapers. Such protesta- 
tions left Pourtalés unconvinced, for he was persuaded that the 
Russian foreign office could curb the press if it wished to do so.*” 
What the Germans dreaded was a countercampaign in their 
own press, which would have melancholy repercussions upon the 
relations of the two countries. And they also suspected that the 
British ambassador in St. Petersburg, Sir Arthur Nicolson, had 
a hand in inciting the Russian newspapers against the central 
powers.** 

Tardily Izvolsky took steps to temper the journalistic as- 
saults upon Austria and Germany. On February 19, a com- 
muniqué in the Rossiya recognized Austria’s juridical right to 
build a railway in the Sandjak and denied that the Ballplatz 
had been tepid in its devotion to the entente with Russia. 
Russia was gratified to learn from Aehrenthal’s recent state- 
ment that Austrian ambitions in the Balkans were exclusively 
economic and that the Ballplatz would not oppose the building 
of other railways in European Turkey. This conciliatory and 
moderate utterance pacified public opinion in Europe generally. 
The anti-Teutonic tempest in the Russian journalistic teapot 
rapidly subsided.** 


81 Schoen to Pourtalés, Feb. 13, 1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8704; Pourtalés to foreign 
office, Feb. 14, 1908, ibid., 8705. 

8 Pourtalés to Biilow, Feb. 15 and June 12, 1908, ibid., 8711, 8807. 

83 Pourtalés to Biilow, Feb. 15, 20, 1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8711, 8718; Biilow to 
Pourtalés, Feb. 17, 1908, ibid., 8712. 


84 Pourtalés to foreign office, Feb. 19, 29, 1908, ibid., 8714, 8722, 8730; Neue freie 
Presse, Feb. 19, 20, 1908; Times, Feb. 21, 1908; Schwertfeger, ITI, 70. 
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Having retreated from his original position, Izvolsky was 
soon assuring Aehrenthal that the Austro-Russian entente did 
not impose restrictions upon any kind of Austrian economic ac- 
tivity in the Balkans, a more generous position than that taken 
by his predecessors at the turn of the century. On the assump- 
tion that Austria would view favorably a railway from the 
Danube to the Adriatic, Russia promised not to put any ob- 
stacles in the way of the actual building of the Sandjak rail- 
way.*> The Russian press was energetically advocating the con- 
struction of the Danube-Adriatic railway, long desired by Rus- 
sia’s protégée, Serbia. Mainly to quiet public opinion, the Rus- 
sian foreign office, even though it really preferred that no rail- 
way-building be undertaken in the Balkans, stood forth as the 
champion of the Danube-Adriatic line.* 

In an address to the duma on April 17, 1908, dealing with the 
Near Eastern situation, Izvolsky explained why he had turned 
a deaf ear to the demands of the press for a protest to the Porte 
against the irade sanctioning surveys in the Sandjak. Uninter- 
ested in securing personal diplomatic triumphs, he favored all 
railway undertakings likely to prove beneficial to the peoples of 
the Balkans. Since Austria, he said, agreed in principle with 
this principle, the controversy over the Novibazar project had 
lost its sharpness. To the charge made by the Cadet leader 
P. N. Milyukov that he had permitted Aehrenthal to achieve a 
striking success, the foreign minister did not deign to reply.*’ 

News of the preparatory plans to build the Sandjak line made 
a very unfavorable impression upon both official and private 
circles of Serbia. The old resentment against Austria, which 
Aehrenthal’s earlier course, notably his negotiation of a com- 
mercial treaty, had done much to mitigate, flared up afresh.** 
Serbian newspapers unanimously condemned the scheme as a 


8 Aide-mémoire of the Russian foreign office, April 27 and July 2, 1908, 0.-U.A., 2, 9. 

86 Schoen to Marschall, Mar. 4, 1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8735; Pourtalés to Biilow, 
Apr. 14, 1908, ibid., 8743; memorandum by Hardinge, June, 1908, B.D., 195. 

87 Pourtalés to Biilow, Apr. 19, 1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8745, n. 3; Neue freie Presse, 
Apr. 18, 1908. 

88 B.D., 146. 
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strategem of Austria, supported by Germany, to establish her 
political and strategic hegemony over the Balkans.** The more 
chauvinistic wing of the press declared that, if actual construc- 
tion were commenced, Serbia must unite with Montenegro and 
promptly invade the Sandjak. “We will make either a great 
cemetery or a great Serbia.”®° Military men, too, wanted to fight 
the Danube monarchy but were deterred by the fact that army 
preparations were incomplete.” In reply to an interpellation in 
the Skupshtina asking what steps the Serbian government had 
taken or would take to prevent the building of a railway which 
would endanger Serbia both economically and strategically, 
Premier Pashich declared that a public answer would be in- 
compatible with the best interests of the kingdom. The sultan, 
he pointed out, had as yet merely authorized a survey.” 

Instead of heeding the counsels of the extremists, the cabinet 
of Belgrade requested the great powers’ aid at Constantinople 
for the right to make surveys for a railway across Turkish ter- 
ritory to the Adriatic.** Russia, as noted above, made the Serb- 
ian ambition its own; and when Austria expressed sympathy 
with it, Serbia began to regard the Sandjak road with compara- 
tive equanimity. On March 10, 1908, the Serbian government 
made formal application at the Porte for the privilege of con- 
ducting preliminary surveys.*! 

Prince Nikita, of Montenegro, who had ideas of his own as to 
where railways should be built in the Balkans, was hostile to 
the Austrian and Serbian projects alike.® Bulgarian opinion 
reacted in a decidedly lethargic fashion to the Sandjak line, 
since its construction would in no way be detrimental to the 
material interests of the principality. On the other hand, a 


89 Temps, Feb. 18, 1908; Times, Feb. 17, 1908. 

® Conrad, I, 113-14. 

%! Memorandum by Szapary, Feb. 5, 1909, 0.-U.A., 966. 

2 Temps, Feb. 12, 1908. 

%3 Grey to Whitehead, Feb. 25, 1908, B.D., 240; Neue freie Presse, Feb. 17, 1908; 
Times, Feb. 18, 1908; Temps, Feb. 18, 1908. 

%4 Times, Mar. 2, 12, 1908; Neue freie Presse, Mar. 11, 1908. 


% Conrad, I, 77; Neue freie Presse, Feb. 19, 1908. 
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Danube-Adriatic line along the route favored by Serbia would 
compete seriously with Bulgarian railway aspirations. The cab- 
inet of Sofia, therefore, revived old plans for linking its railway 
system with the Nish-Uskub-Salonica line.** Greece joined with 
Austria in seeking permission from Turkey to connect its rail- 
ways with the Macedonian system.*’ In Rumania the prospect 
of a Sandjak railway was universally welcomed, particularly 
because it would improve the lot of the Macedonian population, 
part of which the Rumanians claimed as fellow-nationals.** 

In Italy, though the official world exercised restraint with 
regard to the prospective railway, popular apprehensions and, 
to a certain degree, fears in commercial and financial circles 
were aroused by an anti-Austrian campaign in the press, with 
the influential Corriere della Serra in the van. Whatever the 
attitude of the government, the journalists could not remain 
indifferent to the Austro-Russian quarrel or to the potential 
danger to Italian economic interests. The Stampa discovered 
Germany behind Austria and thought an attempt was being 
made to intimidate Russia. Without reserve the Secolo attacked 
Aehrenthal’s plans.*° 

The foreign minister, Tittoni, felt that the flamboyancy of 
Aehrenthal’s speech to the Hungarian delegation was largely 
responsible for the excitement which had been stirred up in 
foreign countries. Austria, he said, was entirely within its rights 
in seeking to extend its Bosnian railways to Mitrovitza, but it 
must not stand in the way of lines desired by other countries, 
especially the Danube-Adriatic line, which Italy regarded as 
necessary for its economic welfare. Aehrenthal’s assurances on 
this point satisfied him.’ 

% Barclay to Grey, Feb. 19, 1908. B.D., 237; Grey to O’Conor, Feb. 24, 1908, ibid., 
239; Schwertfeger, III, 67; Times, Feb. 18, 1908; Neue freie Presse, Feb. 19, 1908. 

%7 Barclay to Grey, Mar. 25 and Apr. 28, 1908, B.D., 250, 252. 

% Neue freie Presse, Feb. 23, 28, 1908 (interviews with Rumanian political leaders). 

99 Temps, Feb. 11, 14, 1908; Neue freie Presse, Feb. 11, 12, 1908. 


10 Brockdorff-Rantzau to Biilow, Aug. 20, 1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8760; Bertie to 
Grey, Mar. 3, 1908, B.D., 243; Tittoni, pp. 96-97; Schwertfeger, III, 76. Marschall 
thought that official Italy’s attitude on the Sandjak line was beyond reproach 
(Marschall to foreign office, Mar. 5, 1908, G.P., XXV [2], 8736). The reference in 
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In the chamber of deputies, the anti-Austrian parliamentary 
leader, Barzilai, declared that the projected railway would en- 
able Austria to concentrate armed forces in Macedonia and 
would facilitate its penetration of Albania. He inquired whether 
these gains were compatible with the Austro-Italian accord to 
preserve the status quo in the Balkans. Tittoni apparently 
thought so: he pleaded for international co-operation to pro- 
mote all Macedonian railway projects and favored the building 
of a line from Valona to Monastir.?™ 

It was almost a fortnight after agitation against the Novi- 
bazar project had enflamed the Russian press before reverbera- 
tions were heard on the banks of the Seine. Then, incited by the 
French ambassador in Constantinople and, no doubt, spurred 
on by banking interests with a large financial stake in Russia, 
the Parisian journalists indulged in a sharp onslaught against 
the central powers.'!°? Most vehement was the influential Figa- 
ro, with the Eclair and the Germanophobic Matin trailing 
along.'!®* By virtue of its reputation as a semiofficial newspaper, 
the Temps, of course, carried the greatest weight international- 
ly. Not until February 9 did it venture an opinion on the Sand- 
jak railway. The construction of the railway, it feared, would 
transform Salonica into an Austrian commercial and naval out- 
post. Serbian economy would be injured and French companies 
Aehrenthal’s address to a railway along the Montenegrin littoral caused some concern 
in Italy, since it might cut athwart Italian aspirations in that region. At Antivari, im- 
portant harbor works had been constructed in 1905 by an Italo-Montenegrin com- 
pany and a railway was being built by Italian capital from Antivari to Virbazar 
on Lake Scutari. Under Art. X XIX of the Berlin treaty of 1878, the cabinet of Vienna 
might have contested the right to build this road but had neglected to do so (Contem- 
porary review, XCIII [1908], 495; Aulneau, loc. cit., LVII, 507; Times, Feb. 29, 1908). 
On this road see Chlumecky, pp. 179-82. Austria looked with a friendly eye upon 
Italy’s economic activity in Montenegro (Tittoni, pp. 97-98). 

101 Neue freie Presse, Mar. 11-13, 1908. 

102 Tschirschky to Biilow, Feb. 10, 1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8700; Radolin to Biilow, 
Feb. 15, 1908; ibid., 8708; Pallavicini to Aehrenthal, Nov. 4, 1908, 0.-U.A., 498. A 
thoughtful editorial in Neue freie Presse (Feb. 17, 1908) absolved the French ministry 
from responsibility for the press campaign and ascribed it to the activity of the Parisian 
financial community, which feared that the excitement in Russia might topple over 
the Stolypin-Izvolsky cabinet, with unhappy consequences for French banks, unless 
Russia obtained a quid pro quo. 

103 Neue freie Presse, Feb. 12, 13, 17, 1908. 
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with investments in railways and navigation enterprises in Eu- 
ropean Turkey would be equally imperiled.!°* 

The editorials in the French press at once stirred up a press 
feud with Austrian newspapers. The Neue freie Presse ridi- 
culed the attitude of the Temps as childish. Who had given 
France, it asked, a ““Monroe Doctrine” with regard to Balkan 
railways? French hostility was due not to the railway but to 
the fact that the proposed line was an Austrian undertaking. 
In biting language Baron Leopold von Chlumecky took the 
French press to task in an article, ‘““Die Sandschakbahn und die 
franziésische Presse,” the central theme of which was that 
France was shocked to discover that the Habsburg monarchy, 
long pictured by Gallic publicists as hopelessly senile, was cap- 
able of energetic and independent activity.” In answer the 
Temps quietly assured the Austrians that its opposition was not 
inspired by any feeling of hostility to the Habsburg state, whose 
friendship it highly prized. Justification for its attitude on the 
Sandjak railway was found in the resentment to the project 
so loudly manifested in Russia and Italy. Perhaps, however, a 
compromise could be found which would be satisfactory to all 
powers vitally interested in the Balkans. On the next day the 
Temps came out in favor of the Danube-Adriatic line as a 
reasonable compromise. For Russia the chief merit of an 
Adriatic railway would be that “‘the legitimate increase of Aus- 
trian influence will be compensated by . . . . an increase of Rus- 
sian influence.”’ The “‘moral equilibrium” between the two pow- 
ers in southeastern Europe would be restored, and a grave 
political incident would be converted into an achievement doub- 
ly profitable to civilization.!°* For the Parisian press as a whole, 
a railway from the Danube to the Adriatic became a “‘burning 
issue,’”!7 

104 Temps, Feb. 9, 1908. 

10 Neue freie Presse, Feb. 11, 12, 1908. 

1% Temps, Feb. 14, 15, 1908. 


107 Times, Feb. 15, 1908. In a well-informed essay on the Balkan railway question, 
the widely known French critic of the Drang nach Siidésten, René Henry, coupled a 
comparatively moderate criticism of the ‘““Austro-German’”’ project with a demand for 
the Danube-Adriatic line (“L’Autriche vers Salonique,” Questions diplomatiques et 
coloniales, XXV [1908], 308-25). 
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In Great Britain, where railway-building in the Balkans was, 
in general, sympathetically regarded, the concession to under- 
take surveys in the Sandjak was deplored as jeopardizing that 
Macedonian reform in which the foreign office was keenly in- 
terested. It was commonly believed that Aehrenthal had se- 
cured the privilege by agreeing to relax the pressure for re- 
form.’°§ On the other hand, Sir Nicholas O’Conor, the con- 
scientious British ambassador in Constantinople, failed to see 
how Britain could properly object to this perfectly legitimate 
undertaking.’ Significantly the Times, in its initial comments 
on Aehrenthal’s address of January 27, refrained from any 
reference to the railway program. Not until February 14, after 
Russian and French newspapers had condemned the scheme, 
did the Times voice its hostility. It laughed at Aehrenthal for 
his optimistic profession that the issue involved only Austria 
and Turkey. Beyond question, the success of the Austrian plans 
would have a prejudicial effect upon the suffering inhabitants of 
Macedonia.""° 

In the course of heated debates on Macedonia in both houses 
of parliament, Lord Newton challenged Aehrenthal’s reasoning 
anent the railway and contended that it was connected—de- 
cidedly so—with Macedonian reform. In the reappearance of 
the Danube-Adriatic railway plan he saw proof that the Sand- 
jak road was far more than a commercial undertaking, and be- 
hind Austria he descried the menacing bulk of Germany." 

108 CQ’Conor to Grey, Feb. 4, 1908, B.D., 180 (b); Grey to O’Conor, Feb. 10, 1908, 
ibid., 184; Parliamentary debates, 4th ser., CLX XXIV (1908), 1524. Among English 
humanitarians, whose spokesman was the famous Balkan Committee, feeling against 
Austria was already hostile because of the obstacles which, allegedly, it had placed in 
the way of improving conditions in Macedonia. See a communication to the Times, Feb. 
3, 1908, and Charles R. Buxton, Turkey in revolution (New York, 1909), pp. 220-23. 

109 ()’Conor to Grey, Feb. 5, 1908, B.D., 229. 

10 Times, Feb. 1, 14, 1908. 

11 Parliamentary debates, 4th ser., CLX XXIV (1908), 1522-24. In England, as in 
Russia and France, the suspicion was widespread that Germany had pushed Austria 
into the Novibazar undertaking. See Fortnightly review, LXXXIX (1908), 546; XC 
(1908), 141; Steed, I, 270. From his close friend, Albert Ballin, the German emperor 
learned that Edward VII had told the tsar that William II, himself, seeking to ad- 


minister a diplomatic humiliation to Russia, had inspired the Sandjak venture. (Actual- 
ly, the kaiser seems to have been ignorant of the project until after Aehrenthal’s delega- 
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Speaking for the government, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, the 
parliamentary undersecretary for foreign affairs, said that the 
government viewed the building of railways in the Balkans with 
benevolence, as “one of the surest ways of checking barbarism.” 
It would, he declared, be “narrow and ungenerous” to oppose 
the Novibazar project on juridical grounds. By doing what it 
had a legal right to do, Austria had not permanently disrupted 
international co-operation in Macedonia." 

Sir Edward Grey, the foreign secretary, deprecated the time 
chosen by Vienna to launch the railway scheme; the apprehen- 
sion had been aroused that the grant had been obtained by 
sabotaging the plans to ameliorate the unhappy lot of Turkey’s 
Macedonian subjects."* Great Britain would support no rail- 
way enterprises in European Turkey until the powers pro- 
posed a schedule of reforms for Macedonia in Constantinople. 
Thereafter, he said, it would urge the Porte to extend similar 
treatment to the Danube-Adriatic project as to the Novibazar 
scheme. When the question of actual construction of the roads 
arose, the British government would insist that concessions for 
both or neither should be granted. Until after the outbreak of 
the Young Turk revolution in July, 1908, the foreign office 
steadfastly declined to lend its support to any railway project 
in the Balkans." 


tion speech.) William II interpreted the affair as an attempt on Edward’s part to 
cause bad blood between him and his Romanov cousin. When the matter was brought 
to the attention of Izvolsky and the tsar, both expressed profound amazement. Nicho- 
las II denied that anyone had ever suggested to him that the emperor was responsible 
for the Novibazar project; had anyone done so, he would have considered him a fool 
(William II to Biilow, July 6, 1908, G.P.,X XV [2], 8755; Biilow to Pourtalés, July 15, 
1908, ibid., 8756; Pourtalés to Biilow, July 21, 1908, ibid., 8757). 

112 Parliamentary debates, 4th ser., CLX XXIV (1908), 1532-33. It is interesting to 
compare Mr. G. P. Gooch’s views on the Sandjak episode presented in a speech to 
the commons (ibid., pp. 1666-76) with his analysis of the affair in his Before the war 
(London, 1936-38), I, 320-27, 375-85. 

13 Parliamentary debates, 4th ser., CLXXXIV (1908), 1692-1708. Greatly annoyed 
by Grey’s attitude, Aehrenthal insisted that there was no nexus between the railway 
question and the cause of reform. Austria had simply secured confirmation of a uni- 
versally admitted treaty right (Grey to Goschen, Mar. 4, 11, 1908, B.D., 191, 245). 

44 Memorandum by Hardinge, June, 1908, B.D., 195; Grey to Benckendorff, Mar. 
4, 1908, ibid., 244. 
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Throughout the turbulent February storm, the German gov- 
ernment, which regarded the Sandjak enterprise as an economic 
undertaking in no wise incompatible with Austria’s internation- 
al responsibilities in the Balkans, consistently championed the 
cause of its ally. Aehrenthal was grateful. Biilow thought that 
any country other than Austria would have built the railway 
years before." He assured the Reichstag, where the Sandjak 
scheme had been the subject of lively discussion, that the rail- 
way would improve cultural conditions in Macedonia and curb 
the wild passions of religious and racial animosity there. In 
flagrant disregard of Germany’s real connection with the under- 
taking, he asserted: “In this question we neither thrust our ad- 
vice and support upon Austria-Hungary, nor were we requested 
to do so.’’""" 

German sympathy for the Austrian project did not, however, 
exclude a friendly attitude on other railway plans which prom- 
ised to improve material and political conditions in the dis- 
traught Balkans. Indeed, Berlin urged upon Vienna a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the Danube-Adriatic line, and William 
II exerted his large personal influence with the Turkish authori- 
ties on behalf of that railway."’ Nevertheless, come what might, 
“loyal co-operation with Austria-Hungary remained the chief 
foundation of German foreign policy.’’""® 

With a persistence uncommon in a Habsburg minister, Aeh- 
renthal clung to the thesis that the Novibazar project was un- 


115 Grey to Lascelles, Feb. 24, 1908, B.D., 238, and G.P., XXV (2), p. 315, n. 2. 


6 For the Reichstag discussions see Stenographische Berichte des Reichstags, 
CCXXXI (1908), 4220-49. Biilow’s exact words were: “.... wir in dieser Frage der 
ésterreich-ungarischen Regierung unseren Rat und unseren Unterstiitzung weder auf- 
gedrangt haben, noch von ihr darum angeganen worden sind”’ (ibid., p. 4249). The 
same ideas, almost the same words, were communicated to the German representatives 
in the principal foreign capitals (Biilow to Metternich, Feb. 19, 1908, G.P., XXII, 
7744). Baron Speck von Sternburg, German ambassador in Washington, paraphrased 
these instructions in an article for the American public, intended to allay the anti- 
German sentiment which the Sandjak proposal had stirred up in the United States 
(Outlook, LXXXTX [1908], 743-45; Neue freie Presse, Feb. 17, 1908). 


7 G.P., XXV (2), p. 349, n. 1; Jenisch to foreign office, Apr. 25, 1908, ibid., 8746, 
8747; Biilow to William II, Mar. 30, 1908, ibid., 8775. 


18 Biillow, LI, 328-30. 
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related to the Austro-Russian understandings on the Near East 
or to the problem of Macedonian amelioration. If he had waited 
until Macedonian reform negotiations were completed, years 
might have elapsed before the railway scheme was announced. 
Legitimate commercial ambitions pre-eminently, not political 
considerations, had actuated the undertaking. He had sup- 
ported other railway projects at Constantinople before, and he 
was ready to do so again. Austria harbored no desire for exclu- 
sive railway rights in the Ottoman Empire. Though it preferred 
that Serbia should find an outlet to the Adriatic on the Bosnian 
railways, Austria had not the slightest objection to demands 
being made in Constantinople with regard to a Danube-Adriatic 
line. Pallavicini in Constantinople was ordered to support the 
request for a study of the Danube-Adriatic line—though not to 
the extent desired in St. Petersburg. Aehrenthal insisted that 
the Danube project should not be lumped together with the 
Novibazar railway, which rested on the solid rock of the Treaty 
of Berlin." 


IV 


In spite of reports in the foreign press to the contrary, the 
surveys for the railway were executed without much difficulty.!”° 
True, a conspiracy to frustrate the work, whose threads may 
have run to Belgrade, was discovered among the Serbs in the 
Sandjak, but the leaders were arrested and imprisoned.'! More 
than twenty engineers, Austrians and Turks, directed by the 
chief engineer of the Oriental Railways Company, commenced 
their studies in May; and before the end of 1908 the surveys 


119 Goschen to Grey, Feb. 15, 1908, B.D., 236; Pourtalés to Biilow, Apr. 14, 1908, 
G.P., XXV (2), 8743; Tschirschky to foreign office, Apr. 30, 1908, ibid., 8749; Aide- 
mémoire for the Russian government, May 1, 1908, 0.-U.A., 3. An official Austrian 
communiqué of Feb. 14, 1908, stated that “construction of a Danube-Adriatic railway 
would be sympathetically received in Vienna” as tending to encourage trade and order 
in Macedonia (Neue freie Presse, Feb. 14, 1908). 


120 Brockdorff-Rantzau to Biilow, Aug. 20, 1908, G.P., XXV (2), 8760. 


121 Neue freie Presse, Apr. 27, 1908. The Vienna correspondent of the Times properly 
warned his readers that this intelligence should be taken with “the utmost caution” 
(Times, Apr. 28, 1908). 
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were completed, though nothing was decided with regard to 
financing, rates, and the like.!” 

While studies for the Novibazar road were proceeding, Izvol- 
sky recovered sufficiently from his exasperation as to be ready 
to bargain with Aehrenthal about Near Eastern questions on 
the grand scale. In exchange for concessions to Russia, he was 
willing to consider the establishment of Habsburg sovereignty 
over not only Bosnia-Herzegovina but the Sandjak of Novi- 
bazar as well.!?> Though prepared to bargain, the Austrian for- 
eign minister had no desire to see the Sandjak incorporated in 
the Habsburg dominions. On the other hand, Aehrenthal was 
averse to explicit renunciation of his country’s railway rights 
there.'*4 

With the announcement of the annexation of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina in October, 1908,’ and the withdrawal of the Austrian 
garrison from the Sandjak, the cabinet of Vienna did not imme- 
diately forswear the railway plan, as is widely believed. Of sev- 
eral proposals subsequently advanced to carry out the scheme, 
the most promising emerged in connection with Turkish over- 
tures for an Austrian guarantee of the sultan’s sovereignty in 
the Sandjak. Chiefly in order to insure the construction of the 
railway, the Ballplatz was willing to accede to Turkey’s wishes, 
and a secret “guarantee” pact was drafted and communicated 
to the Porte. One clause provided for the building of the line 
with Austrian financial and technical assistance. Prolonged ex- 
changes over the precise content of the agreement failed to pro- 

122 Neue freie Presse, Mar. 12, 31, 1908; Molden, p. 34; Baernreither, p. 39; B.D., 
p. 284. Turkish officials who were swept into power by the Young Turk revolution 
were persuaded that there were other railway projects more advantageous for their 


country than the Sandjak line. There was only a slim possibility that a concession to 
build the road would ever be given (Temps, Aug. 23, 28, 1908; Times, Oct. 8, 1908). 


123 Aide-mémoire of the Russian foreign office, July 2, 1908, 0.-U.A., 9. 
124 Aehrenthal to Pallavicini, Sept. 30, 1908, 0.-U.A., 99. 


1% For careful detailed studies of the Bosnian annexation and its direct antecedents 
see Bernadotte E. Schmitt, The anneration of Bosnia 1908-09 (Cambridge, England, 
1937), and Momtchilo Nintchitch, La crise bosniaque (2 vols.; Paris, 1937). 
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duce a mutually satisfactory document, and the proposal was 
permitted to wither away.!”* 

Aehrenthal in 1908 achieved his purpose of making Europe 
aware that “the ramshackle monarchy” had vitality and in- 
tended to play the part of a great power. Appetite grew with 
eating: the success in the Sandjak affair inspirited the Ballplatz 
for a larger move, the annexation of Bosnia. Germany stood by 
its ally in a way that became something of a habit in the years 
which lay ahead. Nothing that Berlin and Vienna did or said 
could break down the conviction held in other capitals that 
Austria in the Sandjak adventure was merely the cat’s-paw of 
Germany. 

In winning an advantage in the Balkans, Aehrenthal injured 
his country’s relations with the powers of the Triple Entente, 
with the nominal ally Italy, and with Serbia. The effort for 
judicial reform in Macedonia was hopelessly weakened, more 
particularly to the detriment of Anglo-Austrian relations; and 
the Austro-Russian entente was fatally undermined. At Buch- 
lau in September, 1908, Izvolsky smoked the pipe of peace with 
the Austrian “bomber’’; but the animosity caused by the Novi- 
bazar project lingered, and flamed up in a dangerous manner 
during the Bosnian crisis of 1908-9. In the words of Sosnosky: 
“Der Sandschakbahn-Rummel war eben bloss das Vorspiel 
gewesen, die Annexation war der Drama selbst.””!”’ 


University or RocHESTER 


126 These proposals form the subject of a considerable correspondence in the Austrian 
diplomatic documents. Particularly noteworthy are: Pallavicini to Aehrenthal, Oct. 
30 and Dec. 11, 1908; Jan. 20, 1909, 0.-U.A., 452, 723, 907; Aehrenthal to Pallavicini, 
Jan. 31 and Feb. 22, 1909, ibid., 948, 1035; Pallavicini to Aehrenthal, Feb. 27, 1909, 
ibid., 1070; Aehrenthal to Pallavinci, Apr. 15, 1909, ibid., 1521. Cf. Wladimir Giesl, 
Zwei Jahrzehnte im Nahen Orient (Berlin, 1927), pp. 196-200. 

127 Theodor von Sosnosky, Die Balkanpolitik Osterreich-Ungarns seit 1866 (2 vols.; 
Stuttgart, 1913-14), II, 156. 
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CONSTANCE AND PAUL SAINTONGE 


HE documents published below concern Francois- 

Honorat-Antoine de Beauvillier de Saint-Aignan, bishop 

and count of Beauvais, and the machinations which he 
employed in 1724 to finance a troubled period of his career. 
The first three selections are taken from his unpublished mem- 
oirs; the others, from the memoirs of the Count of Maurepas, 
secretary of state, and from letters in the archives of the Bas- 
tille. Although the memoirs of Maurepas and most of the Bas- 
tille letters have already been published, they have been in- 
serted to clarify this curious and scandalous affair of the at- 
tempt made by the Bishop of Beauvais to extort money from 
the butchers of Paris. 

The material thus given is, however, of more than just 
piquant interest. We are so accustomed to think of racketeering 
as a modern occupation that it is somewhat surprising to find 
in eighteenth-century Paris an organized system of gangsters 
(chevaliers d’industrie) who kept themselves informed about the 
financial difficulties of important persons and about the ways 
in which (for a consideration) they could help these persons to 
get money. In this instance the Princess of Conti needed money 
to make herself independent of her detested husband; the bishop 
needed it to contribute to the support of a lady who had been 
put by his family in the prison of Ste Pélagie because of his too 
great interest in her; and it goes without saying that a chevalier 
d’industrie was always in need of money. It is interesting, too, 
to note the intricacies of the process which the police had to go 
through to keep the high-born bishop out of the Bastille; to 
convey to the Princess of Conti that, though her name was 
implicated in the scandal, they accepted her avowal of complete 
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innocence; and to punish Leroux, the culprit lowly enough to 
lack court protection. We see, too, such striking instances of 
the laxness of French eighteenth-century society as the great 
intimacy between the princess and the chevalier d’industrie 
Leroux, and the dependence of the bishop on his gangster 
friends. The frugal and conscientious D’Ombreval, who verifies 
the rise in the price of meat and supervises the entire course of 
the case, silhouetted against this rather raffish court group, 
provides a symbol of the contrast which made the French 
Revolution seem inevitable. 

It is perhaps necessary to say something about the memoirs of 
the Bishop of Beauvais which furnished the first hint of this 
scandal, the Histoire de M. de Saint-Aignan (Mémoires de M. 
de Beauvillier), Evéque de Beauvais, par un familier de sa famille. 
The identity of the familier is a mystery. The editors of the 
“Grands écrivains” edition of Saint-Simon’s Mémoires mention 
the manuscript and hypothetically identify the author as 
Colombe de Seillans, a minor writer of the eighteenth century. 
Events and dates mentioned in the manuscript indicate, how- 
ever, that the writer was older than Colombe de Seillans would 
have been at the time when these memoirs were written. (The 
events mentioned in the manuscript prove that it was written 
between 1731 and 1734.) Whoever the writer is, he is in com- 
plete sympathy with the bishop. In the sections from the manu- 
script given below, for example, he makes very little of an 
incident which received the full attention of the police of Paris, 
saying that the prelate had no part in this affair, although the 
police documents seem to prove that he at least considered 
profiting by it. Part of this bias may be laid to the fact that the 
author was writing at the bishop’s instigation from, he says, a 
diary furnished him by the bishop. He follows this diary quite 
closely, for he expresses sentiments and uses phrases almost 
exactly similar to those found in letters of the bishop. And he 
certainly shares the bishop’s indulgent attitude toward his own 
escapades. 

For escapades there certainly were. Saint-Aignan had been 
made bishop of Beauvais in 1713. Soon afterward he made the 
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acquaintance of Suzanne de la Croix, mentioned in documents 
II and IV; and from then on debts and scandal followed him. 
The final scandal was averted until after this affair of the 
butcher shops, for his family was a great and respected one. 
His father, the Duke of Saint-Aignan, had been a famous court- 
ier of Louis XIV’s time; his stepbrother, the Duke of Beauvillier, 
had been minister of state; and his own brother was about to be 
named ambassador to Rome. The fame of these relationships 
kept the bishop from the Bastille but not from disgrace; for in 
1725, the year after the butcher-shop scandal, he was sent down 
from Beauvais to Paris for an indefinite period; in 1728 he was 
forced to resign his bishopric; and in 1730 he was incarcerated 
at the monastery of Citeaux, then moved in 1734 to Prémontré, 
where he was kept until his death in 1751. 

The documents given below have been arranged so that read- 
ers may follow fairly sensibly the course of events. There is 
given first the bishop’s account of the affair, then Maurepas’s, 
and finally the police records in chronological order. No at- 
tempt has been made to edit the bishop’s memoirs (except, of 
course, for footnotes). The original spelling and punctuation 
have been kept, and sections which were barred out or abbre- 
viated in the manuscript have been put in, in brackets. 


Mount Hotyoxe CoLiece 


I! 

Mais le plus grand malheur qui luy [a I’ Evéque de Beauvais] arriva 
et qui luy a fait le plus de tort dans la suite, ce fit la connoissance qu’ il 
fit alors de certains chevaliers d’industrie, qui vivent d’intrigue, et 
qui ne font jamais mieux leur compte qu’avec ceux qui sont dans le 
detroit, car alors ils deploient tout ce que leur art leur a appris, et 
avec leurs petits tours de subtilité et d’addresse trouvent des ex- 
pedients dont d’autres qu’eux ne s’aviseroient pas, a condition tof- 
jours, co[mmle on se |’imagine bien, que pour etre paiéz de leur 
salaire, ils auront une part considerable au gasteau. Tout Paris est 


MS M-788 (Archives Nationales de Paris), Histoire de M. de Saint-Aignan (Mé- 
moires de M. de Beauvillier), Evéque de Beauvais, par un familier de sa famille, p. 237 


and verso. 
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rempli de cet ordre de chevalerie, le systeme? avoit beaucoup con- 
tribiié a en faire de nouvelles recreiies, et le nombre en etoit trés grand 
alors, gens de toutes especes en faisoient le metier, quoy que le 
Lieuten[{an]t de Police Ravot d’Ombreval,’ le plus grand petit fripon 
qui fat alors se piquét beaucoup de faire la guerre sans remission a 
toutes sortes de fripons de quelque condition qu’ils fussent, il n’y 
avoit point de quartier avec luy, hors pour ceux qui etoient de ses 
intrigues, mais on en etoit quitte pour quelque[s] mois de Bicestre, ou 
de la Conciergerie. Notre Prelat qu’on avoit tofijours elevé co[mmle 
dans une boétte n’avoit jamais ve, ny connu de ces Mes|sieurs] les 
chevaliers. Ils ne portent en effet aucune marque exterieure qui 
puissent les faire reconnoitre de peur de confiscation. Ils abordent le 
monde d’un air modeste, et composé, leurs discours sont insinuants, 
ils compatissent avec les affligéz, et vous les prendriez pour des Peres 
de la Charité qui portent tofijours avec eux le lenitif, et le baume. Le 
Ier qui aborda le Prelat etoit un abbé de cette espece, garcon de 
condition, et d’une des meilleures maisons de Franche Comté,‘ fertile 
en expedients s’il en fit jamais, ce fit luy qui procura au Prelat la 
connoissance de Perrin de Boissier,® et qui de ses rentes de |’Hostel de 
Ville de Paris trouva le moien de luy faire avoir quelques actions de la 
banque, il est vrai que co{mmle ces sortes de gens scavent mieux que 
qui ce soit appliquer le proverbe qui dit que tout hol[mmle qui s’oublie 
n’est qu'un sot, il se fit donner pour ses croupes, et son droit de courtage 
les 20000 Il. de billets au pardessus des 30000 II. que la Princesse de 
Conty® avoit engagé le Sr. Perrin de prester au Prelat. Il etoit associé 
avec un certain capitaine du Regim[en]t de Navarre,’ qui etoit aussi 


2 This refers to the famous banking system which was established by John Law 
under the Regency and which failed in 1720. See A. de Boislisle (ed.), Mémoires de 
Saint-Simon, XXX (Paris, 1919), 88-92; XX XVII (Paris, 1926), 178-82. 

* Nicholas-Jean-Baptiste Ravot, seigneur d’Ombreval, lieutenant-general of police 
from January 28, 1724, until December 21, 1725. 

4 The Abbé de Franche-Comté (or Comtois), who is not otherwise identified in the 
manuscript, kept up his friendship with the bishop and much later tried to help the 
bishop escape from Citeaux. 

5 Unidentified. 


6 Louise-Elizabeth de Bourbon-Condé, wife of Louis-Armand, Prince of Conti, and 
sister of the Duke of Bourbon, prime minister, had attempted in 1722 to secure a separa- 
tion from her husband, had lost her case, and had been commanded by the court to 
live at the convent of Port-Royal de Paris. At this time she was clearly using the bishop 
not only to get her funds but also to attempt to reverse the decision of the court. 

7 Unidentified. 
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instruit que luy de toutes les regles de la chevalerie, mais co[mml]e 
Ravot d’Ombreval n’aimoit pas qu’on |’exerga dans le pavé de Paris 
sans ses lettres d’attaches, qui coustoient alors un peu cher, ils tom- 
berent l’un et l’autre dans ses filets, le capitaine commenca le branle 
aiant eté conduit au Gr{and] Chatelet, od il a fini ses jours, et l’abbé 
au Fort l’Eveque® d’oi il a trouvé le secret de se tirer au bout de deux 
ans. 
II° 

Cependant il [l’Evéque de Beauvais] s’occupoit principallem[en]t de 
l’affaire la plus serieuse qu’il eft alors a Paris, c’etoit de s’arranger 
avec ses dettes.'° I] convint aussi avec ses fermiers de son eveché de 
qui il tira environ un millier d’ecus. Ce secours luy vint fort a propos, 
aiant epuisé toutes les autres ressources, et se trouvant quelquefois 
dans |’embarras a un point qu’il ne scavoit plus de quoy faire vivre sa 
maison, mais la Providence qui vouloit le faire passer par les plus 
rudes epreuves permit a la discorde de rependre le souffle mortel de 
la division sur ceux méme qui avoient le plus de raison de vivre avec 
luy dans la plus parfaicte intelligence. Le derangem[en]t de ses 
affaires rendu constant par les procés qu’il avoit au Conseil irrita de 
nouveau sa famille" contre luy. On en accusoit principallem[en]t une 
personne” pour laq[uellle on scavoit certainem[en]t qu’il avoit des 
complaisances, et qui malheureusem[en]t se trouvant co[mmle luy a 
la poursuite d’un procés pour des affaires de famille, s’y rencontroit 
en méme temps que luy, et etoit venu loger dans son voisinage. On 
tint a ce sujet, co[mmle c’est |’ordinaire de trés mauvais discours. Le 
Prelat qui ne pouvoit les ignorer avoit voulu engager cette personne a 
se retirer dans une communauté, ce qui efit tout calmé, of a retourner 
a Bleauvais] dans sa famille, mais le defaut d’argent, et l’esperance 
d’en trouver par le moijen des chevaliers d’industrie empecherent l’un, 


8 One of three famous provincial prisons for state prisoners. 


* MS M-788, pp. 240 verso—242. 

10 Settlement of the bishop’s enormous debts was the cause of his prolonged stay in 
Paris. The manuscript, documents in the municipal archives of Beauvais and in Paris, 
and letters give the details of the financial muddle in which the bishop found himself 
because of his extravagance. By 1724 he was practically penniless; and though his 
agents in Paris and Beauvais, as well as his family, worked for a settlement of his 
debts, they never succeeded. 

11 J.e., the Duchess of Beauvillier, his sister-in-law, daughter of Colbert, and the 
Duke of Saint-Aignan, his brother. 

12 Suzanne de la Croix. See doc. IV below. 
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et l’autre. I] n’est pas possible que les expedients que ces sortes de 
gens emploient n’aient quelques mauvaises issiies tost ou tard qui 
donnent lieu a des commentaires de la part du public tofjours trés 
disgratieux quoy que le plus souvent faux, of au moins exaggeréz. 
Il y en efit deux ot 3 de cet espéce qui firent beaucoup de tort au 
Prelat, mais celuy qui luy en fit le plus, et qui le broiiilla méme 
totallem[en]t avec la Princesse de Conty fait celuy que je vais raconter. 
Un abbé!’ de ceux qu’on appelle a Paris abbéz pimpants, chevalier de 
St Lazare, et peut etre aussi d’industrie, faisoit assiduem|en]t sa cour 
a la Princesse de Conty. II etoit d’une jolie figure, d’une conversation 
legere, et amusant, et co[mmle il avoit voiagé jusqu’en Perse et a La 
Meque d’oa il avoit rapporté le Baume par excellence il avoit trouvé 
moien de s’insiniier dans l’esprit de cette Princesse, recommandé qu’il 
etoit d’ailleurs par la dame de Grimaldi'* aujourd’uy Abbesse prés 
Compiegne, et qui etoit pour lors a Port Roial. Il avoit de l’ambition, 
et visoit aux grands emplois, quoy qu’il fat deja chargé des affaires 
du Prince Ragolchi,” et qu’il eft des lettres de Grand vicaire que 
l’Eveque de Rennes, aujourd’uy Eveque de Nantes" luy avoit 
accordé je ne scay a quelle consideration. L’Eveque de B{eauvais] 
l’avoit veti deux oti 3 fois a Port Roial chéz la Princesse de Conty, et 
cet abbé vint ensuite luy rendre visite chéz luy sous pretexte de 
quelques affaires de son diocese. Co{mmle il avoit aussi des connois- 
sances a l’hostel de Conty, et qu’il etoit fort intriguant, le Prelat qui 
ne perdoit pas de veiie le r’accomodemien]t du Prince, et de la 
Princesse luy proposa de luy delivrer quelqu’un qui efit du pouvoir 
sur l’esprit de la vieille Comtesse de la Roche!’ pour tacher a se la 
rendre favorable, o41 empecher du moins qu'elle ne traversdt ses 
bonnes intentions, l’abbé s’y emploia de son mieux sans pouvoir 
reiissir, mais il travailloit de son costé a s’accrocher au Prelat, et a son 
diocese, et pria la Princesse de Conty de s’interesser pour luy. Il 
sentoit bien que c’etoit la meilleure protection qu’il pit avoir. Elle 
en parla en effet au Prelat, et luy proposa de le faire son G[{ran|d 


13 Carloman-Philogéne Leroux. See doc. IV below. 

14 Jeanne-Marie-Gabrielle Grimaldi, daughter of the Prince of Monaco, and later 
abbess of Royal-lieu. 

16 Francois-Léopold, Prince Ragotzi (or Rakoczy), stepson of the famous Toekoely. 

16 Christophe-Louis Turpin de Crissé de Sauzay, bishop of Rennes until 1723, bishop 
of Nantes from 1723 to 1746. 

17 She was lady-in-waiting to the dowager Duchess of Conti and had a great influence 
over her and her son. 
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vicaire, co[mmle il l’etoit du diocése de Rennes. II s’en deffendit 
d’abord, et méme asséz longtemps, et representa a la Princesse qu’il 
n’avoit deja que trop de grands vicaires, dont le nombre alloit dans 
ce temps la jusqu’a cinq, lesq{ue}ls ne faisoient presque rien. [Le 
Prelat s’agissoit luy seul], mais co[mm|e les personnes de ce rang ne 
veulent pas avoir le dementi de ce qu’elles entreprennent, elle le 
pressa si vivemien|t qu’il ne pfit luy refuser de luy porter des lettres 
de giran]d vicaire en blanc, temoignant du reste que c’etoit un honneur 
pour luy, et pour son diocese d’en recevoir un de sa main. L’abbé 
fat donc fait grand vicaire de Bleauvais| de cette facon dans le dessein 
au reste de partir pour Bleauvais] avec le Prelat, et de partager avec 
luy serieusem/en|]t le travail du gouvernemlen|]t dont il etoit d’ailleurs 
trés capable. Il s’attacha donc a luy de ce moment, et ne le quittoit 
presque plus, et il luy procuroit de petits secours dans le detroit ot il 
se trouvoit reduit quelquefois, et co[mmle il demandoit hardiment, 
et qu’il etoit bien recefi de la Princesse de Conty, il s*hazardoit de luy 
parler d’une affaire dont le produit devoit etre considerable pour ceux 
qui s’en meloient,'* si elle pouvoit passer au Conseil. Le Prelat n’avoit 
jamais osé en faire autant, et c’est une justice que luy a rendu la 
Princesse de Conty elle méme qu’il ne |’avoit jamais entretenu de ce 
qui le regardoit person{njellemien|t quoy qu’elle scefit co[mmle bien 
d’autres le besoin ot il se trouvoit alors. Cette Princesse se chargea 
done du Memoire pour le recommander au Duc de Bourbon’® son 
frere. L’Eveque de Bleauvais] ne scavoit rien de ce qui se passoit, 
mais l’abbé par un retour de pensée, et par le mauvais conseil d’un 
domestique qu'il avoit pris a son service fit avertir les parties opposées 
a celles en faveur de qui il avoit parlé d’abord dont il receut de l’argent 
comptant en asséz bon nombre a condition qu’il ne solliciteroit plus 
contre elles, qui poursuivirent au conseil a ce reglement pour leurs 
privileges qu’elles se contestoient l'un a l’autre. Ces parties etoient 
deux communautéz d’artisans de Paris.*° Pour entrer dans les proposi- 
tions de l’abbé, il fallut s’assembler, ce qui se fit a la sourdine mais 
cependant pas si sourdemien|t que le Lieuten/an|t de Police Rarot 
d’Ombreral, qui etoit disposé, et alerté n’en fut averti, il alla prevenir 
le Duc de Bourbon sur ce qui se passoit, et pour punir l’entreprise 
faite contre son authorité et le defaut de respect a Dame Police, il en 

18 T.e., the butcher affair, which is the subject of these papers. 

19 Louis-Henri de Bourbon, grandson of Louis XIV and prime minister at this time. 

2° The tanners and workers in leather who were apparently working against the 
butchers. See doc. [IX below. 
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obtint une lettre de cachet, en vertu de laquelle un Commissaire, un 
Exemt, et bon nombre d’archers, furent prendre de grand matin le 
pauvre abbé au collet, le firent monter dans un fiacre, et le conduisirent 
en droiture a la Bastille, aprés s’etre saisis de ses papiers, parmy 
lesq{ue]ls on trouva les lettres de g{ran]d vicaire de fraiche datte qu’il 
avoit obtenu de |’Eveque de Bleauvais]. I] est vrai qu’on y trouva 
aussi celles que l’Eveque de Rennes luy avoit donné lesq[{uelljes etoient 
un peu plus anciennes. I] fut interrogé dans toutes les formes, et son 
interrogatoire avec ses reponses portéz dés le lendemain au Duc de 
Bourbon. L’Eveque de Bleauvais] fait fort surpris lors qu’on vint 
lavertir de cette disgrace de la part du prisonnier qui le prioit en 
méme temps d’en aller donner avis a la Princess de Conty, et de la 
supplier de vouloir s’interesser pour luy. I] partit a l’instant [et fit 
eveiller cette Princesse selon la liberté qu’elle luy en avoit donnée] 
pour l’aller trouver, et luy raconter le desastre de son giran]d vicaire. 
Elle en parfait touchée [de ce contretemps], et chargea le Prelat de 
voir de sa part le Sr. Ravot d’Ombreval pour tacher de scavoir de luy 
les raisons de cette capture, et luy faire scavoir en méme temps la 
part qu'elle prenoit a cet abbé. I] n’etoit pas luy méme sans inquietude 
sur ce qu’on avoit pai trouver des preuves parmy ses papiers de ce 
qu’il avoit eu relation ensemble, et quoy qu’il n’efit aucune part a la 
mauvaise manoeuvre, qui luy etoit encore inconniie, il ne laissa pas de 
craindre que dans |’interrogatoire l’abbé n’efit taché quelque discours 
a son desavantage, quoy que la Princesse de Conty a qui il fit part de 
sa crainte, l’efit beaucoup r’assuré a ce sujet. Il alla done trouver 
Ravot au G{ran|d Chatelet”! qui siegeoit tout ainsi que Rhodamante 
dans son fatal Tribunal environné d’ombres hideuses et infernalles, 
mais il ne pfit tirer autre chose de luy sinon qu'il avoit fait subir 
l’interrogatoire au prisonnier, qui s’etoit dit son giran]|d vicaire et en 
méme temps celuy de |’Eveque de Rennes, qu’il devoit aller dés le 
lendemain a Fontainebleau ot etoit la Cour, en rendre compte au 
Duc de Bourbon, et que s’il vouloit s’y trouver de son costé, il verroit 
de quoy il etoit question. La Princesse de Conty [peu contente] mal 
satisfaite de cette reponse ecrivit a la Duchesse sa Mere,” et au Duc 
de Bourbon pour scavoir de quoy il s’agissoit dans |’affaire de l’abbé, 
leur marquant qu’elle s’interessoit a luy. Elle chargea méme le Duc de 


21 See doc. IX below. 


2 Louise-Francoise de Bourbon, Mlle de Nantes, Duchess of Bourbon, daughter of 
Louis XIV and Mme de Montespan. 
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Villars Brancas,?* et le Controlleur general‘ qui la vinrent voir alors, et 
devoient s’en retourner a Fontainebleau de leur en parler de sa part, 
et prit soin de faire connoitre a tous ceux a qui elle en parloit que 
ce n’etoit que sur sa recommendation que |’Eveque de Bleauvais] luy 
avoit donné des lettres de g[ran]d vicaire. Six semaines neanmoins se 
passerent sans qu’on en pit avoir aucune nouvelle. Le desastre du 
giran|d vicaire de Beauvais] fit encore un mechant effet dans le pub- 
lic, et le Gazettier d’Hollande ne manqua pas d’en parler,” et les 
gens de Bleauvais] apprirent par luy qu’il y avoit un gliran]jd vicaire 
du Prelat en prison sans [scavoir] avoir sce auparavant qu'il y en 
avoit un de nouvelle edition. La reputation bonne of mauvaise croit 
dans l’esprit du public comme une tache d’huile, ot si vous vouléz, 
co{mmlJe un accroc qu’on fait a une piece d’etoffe qui se dechire bien- 
tost tout a fait. 
ITi** 

Cependant la discorde au souffle envenimé qui se trouve jusques 
dans la route dressé parmy les divinitéz, et a qui il n’y a rien d’im- 
penetrable, persuada a la Princesse d’examiner a fonds |’affaire du 
giran|d vicaire de B{eauvais] qui etoit a la Bastille, et dans laquelle 
on avoit voulu luy faire entendre que le Prelat [y] etoit autant pour 
sa part, elle envoia chercher®’ a cet effet le Lieuten{an]t de police 
Ravot d’Ombreval, et luy fit dire qu’elle vouloit voir toute l’informa- 
tion et l’interrogatoire qu’il avoit fait subir a l’accusé. Ravot fut a 
Port Roial muni de tous ses portefeiiilles et co[mmlJe d’un aussi gros 
petit corps que l’etoit le sien il n’en pouvoit exhaler que de trés 
malignes influences, il se rependit contre le Prelat en de fort mechants 
discours, c’etoit precisement tous les sots contes qu’on debitoit contre 
luy dans Paris, lesq{ue]ls etoient faux pour la plus grande partie, ot 
s'il y avoit quelque chose de réel, oG de vraisemblable on y donnoit 
les tours les plus malins, et on y attribiioit les plus mechantes inten- 
tions.?* La Princesse qui avoit refusé longtemps d’y prester oreille, 

23 Charles-Louis-Hector, Duke of Villars-Brancas, had been named president of the 
conseil de guerre by the Regent and given the government of Marseilles in 1723 

24 Charles-Gaspard Dodun had been named comptroller-general of finance in 1722. 

% The Gazette d Amsterdam for Friday, December 22, 1724, reports: “L’Abbé Le 
Roux, Grand Vicaire de l’Eveque de Beauvais, a été mis en prison, accusé d’avoir voulu 
extorquer une Somme d’Argent, sous prétexte de rendre quelque service supposé.”’ 

% MS M-788, pp. 245 verso—246. 27 See doc. X below. 

28 Though the bishop’s scandalous conduct was commonly known in Beauvais and 
Paris, the prestige of his family and his own position in the church kept the story out 
of the scandal sheets of the day. The manuscript faithfully mentions all the escapades 
but either omits the most condemning details of them or dismisses the stories as untrue. 
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les crit enfin, le Prelat etant venu la voir pour luy faire compliment 
sur son r’accomodement avec le Prince de Conty, elle le recefit trés 
mal, et luy rapporta d’un ton tout a fait prevenu tout ce que le diable 
de Ravot luy avoit debité, le Prelat sans s’emouvoir luy rendit un 
compte exact de sa conduite sur tous les faits qu’elle luy objecta, dont 
il luy fit connoitre la malignité et la fausseté, principallem[en]t en ce 
qui touchoit l’abbé grand vicaire, qu’il detestoit de son coeur, et qu’il 
n’avoit pris a son service qu’a sa priere, et a sa pure consideration. 
Il efit bien soin de le luy dire, il ajouta respectueusem[en]t qu’il voioit 
arriver ce dont il avoit pris la liberté de l’avertir dés les commence- 
m{en]ts, que le monde jaloux des trop grandes bontéz, et de la con- 
fiance qu’elle luy marquoit, s’efforceroit tost of tard de le detruire 
dans son esprit, que c’etoit a la verité un trés grand malheur pour luy, 
mais que la consolation qui luy restoit c’est qu’il ne s’etoit attiré ce 
mauvais traittem{en]t par aucune faute qu’il pfit se reprocher a son 
egard, que quand on vouloit se defaire des gens, on inventoit des 
pretextes, et occasiones quaerit qui vult recedere ab amico,”* que le temps 
le justifieroit peut etre dans son esprit, mais que quoy qu’il en pat 
arriver il seroit son serviteur jusqu’a la mort. Aprés ce peu de parolles 
dites d’un ton de voix assuré il luy fit une profonde reverence, et se 
retira, et hors le voiage qu'il fit en quelque facon obligé de faire a 
l’Isle Adam*® six ou sept mois aprés, dont nous parlerons en son lieu,*! 
il n’a pas veti depuis cette Princesse, quoy qu’elle luy aie fait dire 
plusieurs fois qu’il pouvoit la venir voir, et qu’elle luy aie fait méme 
quelques recommandations pour les personnes pour qui elle s’interes- 
soit en choses qui dependoient de luy dans les occasions. Ce que 
n{ouls venons de raconter se passa vers le milieu du mois de Xbre.* 


1V33 


M. Honoré de Beauvilliers de Saint-Agnan, amant de mademoiselle 
de la Croix, et évéque de Beauvais, avoit été élevé au séminaire de 
Saint-Sulpice, oi il contrefit le dévot 4 merveille pendant quelques 
temps; on le vit porter la clochette de la paroisse, lorsqu’on portoit 
le Viatique aux malades; et il fut ensuite 4 Orléans exercer les fonctions 
de grand vicaire. Ceux qui l’ont connu assurent que ce ne fut point 
dans cette ville qu’il commenga a voir des filles; mais 4 Beauvais, ot 


29 Prov. 18:1. 


3° A country seat of the Prince of Conti was situated at Isle Adam, not far from 
Beauvais. 


ed 


31 The manuscript gives a detailed account of this visit. 32 1724. 
33 Mémoires du Comte de Maurepas (Paris, 1791), II, 104-6. 
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il se contraignit si peu, que le nom de cette fille donna lieu de dire que 
lévéque étoit un saint homme, parce qu’on le trouvoit toute la 
journée aux pieds de la Croiz. Comme il ne ménagea pas davantage 
sa réputation, et qu’on lui enleva mademoiselle de la Croix, on |’en- 
ferma a la Fléche** dans une maison de force; ensuite il se mit a voir 
des filles 4 Paris, faisant le métier d’escroc, et dupant tous les mar- 
chands autant qu’il pouvoit. 

Un jour il s’avisa de fabriquer un arrét du conseil pour se procurer 
de l’argent. Pour cela il montra cet arrét, et fit accroire en méme 
temps aux principaux bouchers de Paris® et de Beauvais, qu’il en 
empécheroit |’exécution s’ils lui donnoient cent mille écus. 

Le négociateur étoit un maitre fripon, capucin de son état,*® que 
monsieur le cardinal de Mailly*’ avoit amené de Provence; mais cette 
manoeuvre fut découverte, et tout le monde se plaignoit de ce qu’on 
augmentoit le prix de la viande. M. d’Ombreval, lieutenant de police, 
demanda a son boucher la cause de cette cherté; le boucher rendit 
compte de la négociation de l’évéque, et déclara que l’aprés-midi on 
devoit donner dix mille écus a |’émissaire de monsieur de Beauvais. 
Le lieutenant de police demanda a quelle heure se devoit ce paiement, 
et posta des archers qui enleverent monsieur de Saint-Aignan,** et le 
conduisirent a la Bastille, d’ou il sortit peu de temps aprés par le 
crédit des Mailly, Madame de Mailly étant alors maitresse en titre 


de Louis X V.*® 


34 In the department of Sarthe, near Angers. 

% “Tl n’y avait alors que deux boucheries, l’une, qu’on appelait la Grande-Boucherie, 
située a l’apport de Paris, prés le Chatelet, et l'autre au marché St. Jean. Leurs pro- 
priétaires n’exercaient plus que par procuration, et, en louant leurs étaux, ils étaient 
entrés depuis longtemps dans les rangs de la noblesse: les hommes étaient devenus des 
comtes et des marquis, et les filles des duchesses ou des princesses; l’argent avait fait 
ces métamorphoses. 

“Mais a cété de ces grands établissements, la police avait autorisé dans les quartiers 
de la ville ‘ouverture de boucheries de second ordre, A charge de payer une redevance 
aux anciens bouchers. L’administration vendait ces autorisations au plus offrant en- 
chérisseur, et dans les moments de pénurie le trésor ne dédaignait pas de créer de 
nouvelles boucheries, qu'il se faisait payer comptant par les acquéreurs”’ (F. Ravaisson 
{ed.|, Lettres dans les archives de la Bastille, documents inédits [Paris, 1882], XIII, 446, 
n. 1). 

% T.e., Le Roux. 

7 Francois III de Mailly, archbishop of Arles from 1697 to 1710, and archbishop of 
Reims from 1711 to 1721. 


38 There is no record of the bishop’s having been taken to the Bastille. 


89 Louise-Julie, Countess of Mailly-Rubempré, one of the five daughters of the 
Marquis of Nesle, all of whom were mistresses of Louis XV. 
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Vi0 
D’Ombreval a4 Dodun 
14 octobre 1724 

J’ai Vhonneur de vous envoyer la copie d’un mémoire qui me fut 
remis hier par les syndics et anciens jurés de la communauté des 
bouchers de Paris, qui l’ont signé en ma présence. Ils m’ont remis en 
méme temps la copie d’un projet d’édit qui tend a troubler leur com- 
merce, et ils m’assurérent aussi que l’abbé Leroux, qui prend la 
qualité de grand vicaire de Beauvais, leur a fait entendre que si leur 
communauté voulait donner 200,000 liv{res], elle ne seroit point 
inquiétée; dans ces circonstances, je n’ai rien voulu faire de marqué 
contre cet ecclésiastique, 4 cause du titre dont il parait revétu, quoique 
trés répréhensible; mais j’ai cru devoir vous en informer prompte- 
ment, et attendre les ordres que vous voudrez bien me donner, que 
je ferai exécuter sur le champ. 


vie 
Maurepas a d’Ombreval 
18 octobre 1724 
Je vous adresse deux ordres du Roi: l’un que M. le contréleur 
général a demandé, pour faire arréter et conduire a la B{astille] l’abbé 
Leroux, grand vicaire de Beauvais, et |’autre pour exiler a 20 lieues de 
Paris la comtesse de Melfort. 


Vil” 
Langlade® a d’Ombreval 
20 octobre 1724 

Suivant l’ordre du Roi dont vous m’avez fait ’honneur de me 
charger, j’ai arrété et conduit aujourd’hui a la B[astille] l’abbé Leroux, 
grand vicaire de M. l’évéque de Beauvais, et les scellés ont été apposés 
sur ses papiers par M. le commissaire Camuset, qui m’en a chargé par 
son procés-verbal. 


VIII** 
Ce jour d’hui 20 octobre 1724 est entré a la Bastille par ordre du 
Roi l’abbé le Roux, conduit par le Sr. Lenglade, exempt. Le Sr. abbé 
Leroux avait sur lui quelques papiers avec un portefeuille, le tout a 


49 Ravaisson, p. 446. #2 Tbid., p. 447. 
41 Tbid., pp. 446-47. 43 See doc. VIII below. 
44 MS 12,479, Bastille écrou (Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, Paris). 
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été cacheté en sa présence avec son cachet qui lui est resté entre les 
mains, plus un couteau qui nous est aussi resté. I] n’avoit aucun 
autre effet sur lui et a signé. 


1ix* 
D’Ombreval a Dodun 
21 octobre 1724 


J’ai ’honneur de vous envoyer la copie de l’interrogatoire® de 
Vabbé Leroux, grand vicaire de Beauvais, par lequel vous verrez que 
le fait qu’on lui impute est trés véritable; que mon idée sur le chapitre 
de M. l’évéque de Beauvais s’est trouvée trés _uste. M. Leroux a 
effectivement proposé aux bouchers de Paris de donner 200,000 
liv[res] pour empécher l’effet de l’édit que les ouvriers travaillant en cuir 
voulaient demander contre eux; mais il prétend qu’il n’a agi dans cette 
occasion que par les ordres de M. |’évéque de Beauvais, a qui les 
mégissiers avaient promis pareille somme pour faire passer leur édit. 
J’ai envoyé chercher les syndics des tanneurs et des mégissiers, pour 
savoir de quelle maniére M. l’évéque de Beauvais en a agi avec eux 
pour les engager a lui donner 20,000 liv[res], et j’aurai lhonneur de 
vous en rendre compte mercredi a Fontainebleau. 

Depuis la lettre que j’ai eu l’honneur de vous écrire au sujet de 
Leroux, grand vicaire de M. |’évéque de Beauvais, ce prélat a pris la 
peine de venir chez moi, et m’a demandé les causes de la détention 
de son grand vicaire; mais n’ayant pas voulu satisfaire sa curiosité, il 
m’a dit qu’il se doutait que ¢’était pour l’affaire des bouchers de la 
ville de Paris, qu'il avait appris que Leroux avait été trouver un des 
bouchers sans sa participation, et qu'il lui avait défendu précisément 
d’avoir aucun commerce a ce sujet; il m’a prié en méme temps d’as- 
surer S.A.S. qu’il n’avoit aucune part dans cette affaire; ne lui ayant 
pas voulu dire les motifs de la détention de Leroux, je me suis trouvé 
dispensé de lui faire aucune réponse; je crois pouvoir dire néanmoins, 
sans craindre de me tromper, que M. |’évéque de Beauvais accuse a 
tort son grand vicaire de s’étre mélé de cette affaire contre ses ordres; 
vous verrez, par la copie du certificat ci-joint, qu’il a été lui-méme 
chez Colart, l’un des jurés des bouchers de Paris, et qu’il lui a proposé 
les moyens les plus efficaces pour consommer cette affaire. 


* Ravaisson, XIII, 447-48. 


“ The interrogatoire cannot be found in the archives of the Bastille. 
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x7 
D’Ombreval a la Princesse de Conti 

J’ai l’honneur de vous envoyer la copie de la lettre que je recois de 
M. l’évéque de Beauvais, au sujet de l’affaire des tanneurs et autres 
ouvriers travaillant en cuir, par laquelle V. A. S. verra qu’elle s’in- 
téresse infiniment a la réussite de cette belle affaire; mais comme elle 
m’a fait ’honneur de me dire qu’elle n’y prenait aucune part, je crois 
que le seul usage que j’en dois faire est d’en rendre compte a V. A. S. 


XK [48 
Maurepas &@ Dodun 
12 octobre 1725 
Je joins ici l’ordre du Roi pour faire sortir de la Bastille] Pabbé 
Leroux, que vous avez demandé a M. le comte de Saint-Florentin,* 
celui de sa détention ayant été expédié dans mes bureaux. 
47 Ravaisson, XIII, 448. 48 Thid., pp. 453-54. 


49 Louis Philypeaux, Comte de Saint-Florentin, was secretary of state in 1725. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


BRITISH POLICY IN 1913-14! 


R. J. SONTAG 


HE great series of British documents on the origins of the war, 1898-1914, 

is now substantially complete. The materials on the crisis of 1914 

(Vol. XI) appeared in 1926. An index volume is still to come, and it 
will contain some documents. It would be hard to exaggerate the skill and 
industry which the editors and their assistants have shown. One of their 
greatest qualities has been readiness to consider suggestions for increasing 
the usefulness and completeness of their materials. 

It is too soon to estimate accurately the historical value of this mass of 
evidence, though it is obviously great. However, one development which is 
particularly relevant to the last years of peace deserves comment: the growth 
of the foreign service in efficiency and dependability. Only two generations 
earlier Prince Albert had, with much justice, characterized one British am- 
bassador as a “‘pompous blockhead,” and rated other members of the diplo- 
matic service little higher: 

They know, generally speaking, nothing of the countries and the people among 
whom they live; the exclusive system of society which is the fashion in England, they 
import with them, and instead of mixing in the society of the place where they are, they 
associate only with one another, and with those of their own countrymen resident 


where they happen to be.” 


Even as late as 1886, Lord Salisbury had lamented the difficulty of conducting 
foreign affairs with the human material at his disposal.’ Not all British diplo- 
mats were brilliant in 1913; but they were, almost without exception, reliable 
instruments. Taken collectively, they formed a smoothly functioning 
bureaucracy. 

Like every bureaucracy, the foreign service vehemently resented outside 
interference, whether from other departments of the government, members of 
parliament, or “‘press quidnuncs.”’ On the other hand, there are few evidences 
of characteristic bureaucratic vices, such as fear of responsibility, backbiting, 


1 British documents on the origins of the war, 1898-1914. Edited by G. P. Goocu and 
Harotp Temper.ey. Vol. X, Part 1, The Near and Middle East on the eve of the war; 
Part 2, The last years of peace. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1936, 1938. Pp. Ixx+ 
1009; Ix+921. 17s. 3d.; £1. References in the text are to volume and page. 


2 Letters of Lady Augusta Stanley (New York, 1927), pp. 82, 280. 
3 Letters of Queen Victoria, 3d ser. (3 vols.; New York, 1930-32), I, 194. 
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or deadening routine. Discussion was free, even vigorous, before the “party 
line” had been decided upon; but when policy had been determined, it was 
faithfully followed. Blunders were rare: Sir R. Rodd’s slip on a projected 
North African pact with Italy seems to be the only one mentioned in this 
volume (X?, 626-32). Some members showed great ability to elicit indiscre- 
tions from foreign statesmen, but they were themselves almost never in- 
discreet without intention. The ministers at Balkan capitals, for instance, 
picked up an amazing amount of information, although the foreign office ap- 
parently blinded itself to the fact that this information was not consistent 
with the supposed pacificism of Russia. Mechanical perfection in drafting 
and adhering to instructions is a virtue which might be expected of any 
trained bureaucracy. Yet a reading of the British and German documents 
concerning the Bagdad Railway negotiations, and even the negotiations con- 
cerning the Portuguese colonies—although in the latter case the foreign office 
felt itself continually hampered by the colonial office—shows the English 
negotiators to have been more skilful, even better informed. Were it not 
for this battle of wits, the shower of drafts and counterdrafts through the al 
most interminable discussions of the Bagdad Railway would dampen the 
enthusiasm of the most valiant reader. Happily, Mr. Parker is able to clear 
the air occasionally with a closely reasoned minute or memorandum. As for 
the explosions of impotent rage provoked by contact with the ramshackle 
Russian bureaucracy, these form one of the real pleasures awaiting the reader 
of these documents. 

The principal objective of the foreign office was, inevitably, the protection 
of the interests and safety of the British Empire. Germany, it was firmly be- 
lieved, menaced both interests and safety. This almost certainly did not mean 
that the British government feared defeat in a direct trial of strength with 
Germany. Even after the German naval increases of 1912 were known, Sir 
M. Hankey, the secretary of the Committee of Imperial Defence, reported 
that 





in the event of a war with Germany, in which one of the Mediterranean Powers was also 
opposed to us, the Admiralty could not guarantee the safety of British communications 
through the Mediterranean until the situation has cleared up in the North Sea, which 
might be some months after the outbreak of war [X?, 580]. 


It was, indeed, feared that, if British naval strength was concentrated in the 
North Sea, British prestige and influence in the Mediterranean would be 
fatally impaired unless the French fleet was moved to the Mediterranean and 
was known to be working in co-operation with England. Here was one argu- 
ment for the Entente with France. 

The real argument for an understanding with France and Russia, however, 
was the necessity of preserving the balance of power. It is hard to know what 
this expression meant in 1913. Formerly it had undoubtedly meant that the 
Triple Entente approximately balanced the Triple Alliance; the Entente was 
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believed to be somewhat stronger, but since it also was less closely knit, there 
was substantially equal strength. By 1913 there is evidence that the British 
believed this situation had changed, to the disadvantage of the Triple Al- 
liance. Italy was confidently counted out as a possible foe. Sir E. Crowe, the 
assistant secretary of state, who was no optimist, believed in December, 1912, 
that “‘we are practically assured that in any conflict in which England is at 
all likely to be involved with the Triple Alliance (aggressive action by Ger- 
many) we may count upon Italy not joining in hostilities against us” (X?, 
630). A year later the naval attaché in Rome reported that Italy, by her con- 
quest of Tripoli, had greatly increased her vulnerability to naval attack; 
therefore, she must cultivate the maritime powers at the expense of the “‘un- 
natural” alliance with Germany and Austria (X*, 640-42). So sure was the 
foreign office of Italian neutrality, that when, in 1914, the Italian government 
begged for resumption of negotiations for a pact guaranteeing the status quo 
in North Africa, a pact which Sir Edward Grey had himself proposed two 
years earlier, the British hung back. Crowe scornfully remarked: 

Italy wants to square the circle: without exposing herself to a charge of breach of 

faith, she wants to remain in the Triple Alliance and yet not to go to war with France 
in accordance with its stipulations. No Anglo-Italian “formula” can solve this ethical 
problem [X?, 653]. 
If Italy was becoming a dead weight in the Triple Alliance, Austria was com- 
ing to seem a liability rather than a useful ally. In March, 1914, the German 
foreign secretary confessed that he thought it a race between Austria and 
Turkey as to “which would go to pieces first... .. He could not help some- 
times appraising the alliance value of a country in such a state.”’ Sazonov, 
the Russian foreign minister, referred contemptuously to the Dual Monarchy 
as ‘‘a second-class military Power.”’ Grey himself, when the possibility of an 
Anglo-Austrian entente was suggested, refused to become interested: ‘‘One 
cannot steer with confidence by a star that may dissolve” (X!, 284, 522; 
X?, 772-73). 

While the military force of the Triple Alliance was coming to seem equiva- 
lent to the strength of Germany alone, the strength of the Triple Entente 
apparently increased daily. After 1912 there was no further challenge to the 
naval-construction powers of Britain. As early as 1911 the French had 
thought their army a match for the German, and French confidence continued 
to rise thereafter (X*, 674). But Russia was, according to accepted opinion 
at the time, moving forward fastest. On Grey’s visit to Paris in April, 1914, 
he found all French statesmen ‘‘immensely impressed by the growing strength 
of Russia and her tremendous resources and potential power and wealth” 
(X?, 788). Indeed, there was fear, both in London and Paris, that Russia 
would soon be so strong that she would not feel the need for the Entente. 
Finally, as a not unimportant element in Entente strength, there was the new- 
ly reconstituted Balkan alliance, reports of which were faithfully sent home 
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from Near Eastern capitals. Bulgaria still held aloof, but British statesmen 
aided their French and Russian colleagues in urging on Serbia and Bulgaria 
the necessity of effecting a reconciliation (X!, 291, 301, 302, 304, 312-13, 
330-31, 335). 

Although subsequent events were to show that German strength had been 
underestimated, the important fact is the current belief that the Triple 
Entente was stronger than the Triple Alliance. There was, then, no balance 
of power. If, as Grey once said, England always drifted into opposition to 
the strongest continental power, a shift in British policy might seem to have 
been in order. The foreign-office policy was, however, just the opposite; every 
possible effort was made to strengthen the ties binding England to France 
and Russia. 

There is more than a hint in these pages that the foreign office was really 
afraid, not of Germany, but of France and Russia. Sir A. Nicolson, the 
permanent undersecretary, was frankest in expressing this fear. He had al- 
ways maintained that the Anglo-Russian understanding “‘is of more vital 
interest to us than it is to Russia.” If it ended, England would lose France 
also, and be isolated, unable to resist Germany, France, or Russia. By 1914 
this fear had become a “‘nightmare”’ with Nicolson. He believed no vital con- 
flict of interest separated Russia and Germany, while the prospect of un- 
limited gains at British expense, together with the confusion into which the 
Ulster problem had thrown British politics, offered a constant temptation to 
Russia to swing over to the side of Germany (IX?, 45; X?*, 774, 786). Un- 
doubtedly, to Nicolson, Russia was the only great power with real freedom 
of action. It is impossible to speak so certainly of other members of the foreign 
service; but certain episodes here recounted, and particularly the Liman von 
Sanders affair, strongly suggest that even Grey felt as Nicolson did. 

The foreign office was uneasy when, on November 25, 1913, Sazonov first 
demanded that the Entente powers refuse to permit this German general 
to command the Turkish troops in Constantinople. The British thought 
Sazonov exaggerated the importance of the command; and they feared that, 
after setting England in open opposition to Germany, the Russians would 
back down, leaving England to bear the brunt of German anger. Neverthe- 
less, when Sazonov made the question “‘a test of the value of the Triple 
Entente,”’ the foreign office consented to a vigorous identic note of protest 
to Turkey by the Entente ambassadors. Before the note was delivered, how- 
ever, it was discovered that the British admiral Limpus commanded the 
whole Turkish fleet. For once, the foreign office had acted without full con- 
sideration of the facts; the ambassador at Constantinople was told not to de- 
liver the note until the situation had been reconsidered. Sazonov was furious. 
His mind already envisaged penalties and compensations—financial pressure 
on Turkey, breach of relations, occupation of Turkish ports in the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea. He was sure Germany would not regard these meas- 


X 
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ures “‘as a course unfriendly to herself.’’ This was “‘the first question [sic/] 
involving Russian interests in which they have sought our support’’; if sup- 
port was not forthcoming, they would “‘revise their estimate of the value to 
them of their present understanding with us” (X', 345, 347, 353, 358-59, 
361, 381-82). 

The foreign office was very unhappy, not only because they were reluctant 
to jeopardize relations with Germany, but also because they still thought 
Sazonov “‘as wobbly as ever.”” What did he want? ‘He suggests extreme meas- 
ures of pressure,’ Robert Vansittart complained, 
which, he affects to believe Germany would not regard as unfriendly (ridiculous! . . . .); 
but Mr. O’Beirne still does not know if he definitely contemplates a breach with Ger- 
many, (Is this a euphemism for war?) if everything else fails. M. Sazonov is very diffi- 
cult to deal with. 

To which Crowe added: ‘‘And his opinions almost incredibly jejune.”” The 
British embarrassment was heightened when Russia proceeded from demands 
for joint pressure on Turkey to demands for joint pressure on Germany. 
Crowe protested that threats would almost certainly stiffen the German atti- 
tude. Just what was Russia after, he asked. Was Russia prepared to face a 
war with the Triple Alliance? Sazonov continued evasive. He was sure 
Germany would yield if the Entente was firm; “‘for the Triple Entente was in 
reality a stronger combination than the Triple Alliance” (X', 366, 389, 400 

401). 

Grey felt compelled to yield part way: although the question was not 
worth “‘all the fuss that Sazonov makes about it . . . . we can’t turn our back 
upon Russia.”” He informed the German ambassador on January 7, 1914, 


‘ 


that the German command at Constantinople “‘was causing me more anxiety 
than all other questions put together.’’ He was sure that Germany wished to 
find a way out, but haste was necessary. He would be away from the foreign 
office until the nineteenth; if the question was not settled by then, “‘I feared 
that I should be confronted with a very unpleasant situation.” On the fif- 
teenth the British were told that Germany had agreed to give up Liman’s 
command in Constantinople (X', 407, 411). 

In the Liman von Sanders affair, the British not only were forced to risk a 
quarrel with Germany over an issue which they thought of slight importance; 
they were forced also to jeopardize the reconstruction of Asiatic Turkey, a 
project upon which they set much store. In other ways, too, Russia blocked 
the attempt to make what was left of the Turkish Empife viable. At the end 
of the Balkan wars, Turkey asked for the loan of British officials for the re- 
form of her internal administration. Fearing the other powers would object, 
the British limited the field of action of these officials to the Armenian 
vilayets. Russia promptly objected, and throughout 1913 successfully sabo- 
taged all efforts at real reform. When the Turks complained, the British 
ambassador “‘put our position quite plainly’: Britain was on the side of 
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France and Russia, and on all questions must consider how her relations with 
these countries would be affected. To which Djemal Bey, the minister of 
public works, replied: “‘But did not Russia attach equal importance to Eng- 
land’s friendship?’ The ambassador apparently did not reply (X'!, 170-71; 
for the Armenian reform negotiations, see pp. 424-548). 

By 1914, Djemal Bey’s question was very pertinent. The foreign office 
concealed from itself as long as possible that Russia showed very little con- 
sideration for British wishes. The Potsdam meeting between Sazonov and 
German statesmen in November, 1910, and the Russo-German negotiations 
concerning the Bagdad Railway which followed were the first blows at British 
confidence in Russian loyalty. The three Entente powers had agreed “‘that 
each of us might negotiate separately with the German government, but that 
we should make no arrangement definite until a settlement was come to with 
all of us.” At Potsdam, Russia broke this united front and made a separate 
agreement with Germany. The foreign office tried desperately to hold the 
Russians in line, but without avail. The desertion of Russia, Grey pointed 
out, “‘must to some extent weaken our position in dealing with Germany”’ 
(X!, 622). The British refused to be disillusioned: Sazonov’s desertion “‘was 
due to his want of experience as a negotiator and to his not weighing his words 
rather than to the deliberate intention of throwing over the other two mem- 
bers of the Triple Entente” (X', 719). 

Convinced that further opposition to the building of the railway was futile, 
the British opened negotiations, first with Turkey, then with Germany. In- 
sistence on the internationalization of the road beyond Bagdad was aban- 
doned; Basra was now fixed as the terminus of the German controlled section. 
Britain was willing to withdraw her opposition to the railway as far as Basra 
if assurance was obtained on two points: there must be no differential treat- 
ment of British trade “in practical working, and not only on paper,” and 
there must be no change detrimental to British interests “‘in what His 
Majesty’s Government regard as the political status quo at the head of the 
Persian Gulf” (X?, 42, 299). The negotiations dragged on from the spring of 
1911 to June 15, 1914, when the agreement with Germany was initialed. 
Throughout, the British negotiators never lost sight of, or deviated from, their 
objectives. 

The results of the Potsdam meeting proved less serious than the foreign 
office had at first been disposed to fear. In Persia, everything was lost, in- 
cluding honor. When the agreement on Middle Eastern questions—which 
formed the ostensible basis for the Anglo-Russian Entente—was signed in 
1907, Grey described it as ‘“‘a mutual self-denying ordinance recognizing 
Persian independence” (IV, 458). It speedily became evident that Russia had 
other ideas. In 1911, when the Persian government called in W. Morgan 
Shuster to reform finances, the determination of Russia to control at least 
northern Persia became evident. Mr. Shuster was undoubtedly tactless, but 
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his real sin was determination to make Persia an independent country. When 
his purpose became evident, Sazonov resolved to oust him, and forced Grey 
to assist in the process. The barbarous methods by which Russian control was 
re-established outraged Grey. “‘Recent events,” he wrote, privately, ‘have 
made people here feel that Russian methods are not our methods.’’ Only 
Nicolson was able to console himself with the reflection ‘‘that the Persians 
are but a poor race, and that they have acted with great folly” (X', 874-75, 
897). 

Despite qualms concerning torture and murder, the foreign office insisted 
that Russia was entitled, by the agreement of 1907, to do what she would in 
the northern zone. Furthermore, Grey pointed out in January, 1912, if the 
agreement was sacrificed, “‘we must put the defence of our Indian frontier on 
a war footing and sooner or later there must be war between Russia and our- 
selves over these Asiatic questions’ (X!, 898-99). 

By 1914, Russian activities had expanded beyond the northern zone, 
through the neutral zone, and into the British sphere in the south. The British 
government protested. After some delay, the Russians replied, on July 11, 
1914, defending the actions of their agents at every point. “I never read a 
flimsier document,’’ Crowe complained, ‘‘and it seems really useless to take 
any notice of it.”” Within a few weeks, the advent of war made it unnecessary 
to take any further notice of Persia (X*, 797-800, 815-20). 

The history of the workings of the Anglo-Russian understanding in 
Asiatic Turkey and Persia raised the question in the minds of many English- 
men whether the Entente served British interests. The foreign office steadily 
maintained that larger British interests were served, and, particularly, peace. 
The argument that Russia and Britain must be either allies or enemies was a 
hard one for the opponents of the foreign office to meet. The foreign office 
could also argue that peace in Europe had been preserved during the Balkan 
wars by warning such as King George gave to Prince Henry of Prussia, 
that ‘‘under certain circumstances” England would fight on the side of 
France and Russia against Germany and Austria (X?, 658). The difficulty 
during 1913 and 1914 was that Germany seemed so much more pacific 
than France and Russia. Even Nicolson was convinced by December, 1913, 
that William II was “‘really most pacifically inclined” and that he would be 
very unwilling to initiate a general war. Goschen, the ambassador in Berlin, 
who had earlier been unwilling to admit German pacific intentions, went even 
farther. He was sure the Kaiser would “‘strain every nerve” to prevent war. 
“I think it would take a great deal to drive him into war and he would require 
the whole nation behind him, which in these days when finance plays such 
a big part is scarcely likely to happen” (X', 377-78; X?, 728). On the other 
hand, the news from Russia and the Balkans was not so encouraging. Re- 
ports came dribbling in of the reconstitution of the Balkan alliance, of Serb 
and Rumanian hopes of winning territory from Austria, of the activities of the 
Serbian Black Hand, and of Tsar Nicholas’ conviction that Austria must soon 
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fall to pieces. The foreign office preferred not to piece these fragments to- 
gether. In May, 1914, Nicolson remarked on reports received through 
Delcassé “‘that the Russian Minister of war considers that war is almost in- 
evitable within the next year. I do not myself believe there is anything at 
all in this. . . . . There is very little of interest taking place at this moment 
in Europe” (X?, 745-46). 

Undoubtedly, the foreign office thought Europe was insured against a war 
precipitated by Russian or French aggression by steady insistence that the 
Entente powers could not count on British aid in any but a defensive war. 
But what did defensive mean? The choice of words in Grey’s comment on 
King George’s warning to Prince Henry of Prussia in December, 1912, is 
really masterly. 

If Austria attacked Servia aggressively and Germany attacked Russia if she came 
to the assistance of Servia and France were then involved, it might become necessary 
for England to fight . . . . for the defence of her position in Europe and for the protec- 
tion of her own future and security [X?, 658]. 


The nuances which the English language permitted were infinite, and the word 
“‘defense’”’ might be given a variety of meanings by men who were coming to 
believe, as some members of the foreign service were, that “Russia is rapidly 
becoming so powerful that we must retain her friendship at almost any 
cost” (X?, 784). 

Whether the foreign-office policy meant safety or servitude was, and still 
can be, debated. It called for the fullest co-operation with France and Russia 
—even, had that been possible, a defensive alliance. What this policy meant 
in Anglo-German relations is well described in a conversation between Sir 
F. Bertie, the ambassador in Paris, and Baron Stumm, a former German 
ambassador to Spain, in December, 1911. Stumm warned that there, existed 
in Germany an 
almost universal feeling of irritation against England and everything English. Could 
not something be done to improve relations between England and Germany? If they 
remained long as now the slightest cause might make them so bad as to be dangerous 
to the peace of Europe. 


Great concessions were not necessary. ‘““The German people would be satis- 
fied with so little.” He indicated that the acquisition of the Portuguese 
colonies in Africa, which were of no advantage to Portugal, would satisfy 
German hunger and produce good relations between England and Germany. 
Bertie was not encouraging. 

British Governments were not often in a giving mood when it was not an exchange 
of territory for profit to British interests. .... Unfortunately for Germany she had 
arrived 100 years too late in search of dumping ground for her surplus population. All 
the places fit for white man colonization were occupied or possessed by others who were 
unwilling to give away or dispose of them..... I reminded Baron Stumm that the 
policy of England had always been the maintenance of the balance of power, and that 
it had been prejudiced by the enormous armaments of Germany. 
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Anglo-German relations were bound to remain “unsatisfactory” so long as 
Germany continued to build a fleet. ‘‘We could at the present remain indiffer- 
ent to the unreasonable feeling against us for we considered ourselves safe 
from a German invasion.” Stumm continued to argue that a settlement would 
be in the interests of both countries. 

Could not some prominent public man visit Berlin and talk with the German Gov- 
ernment so as to bring about some arrangement? .... He asked why it was that no 
such persons ever visited Berlin. I suggested that it was not on the way to attractive 
places [X?, 421-24]. 


The foreign service was not lulled into a sense of security by the relatively 
pacific tone of German diplomacy in 1913 and the early months of 1914. The 
good will of men like Bethmann Hollweg and the foreign secretary, Jagow, was 
not doubted. “If we could only have ten years of a man like Jagow to deal 
with, really controlling the policy of Germany,” Grey believed, “‘we should be 
on intimate terms with her at the end of the time, and on increasingly good 
terms all through it.”” The trouble was that there were two governments in 
Germany, one civil and one military. The British foreign service believed 
that the latter was stronger and that no concessions England could make 
would change the nature of men like Tirpitz. As Grey said in another connec- 
tion, “It is rare that individuals learn by experience in public affairs. .... 
When a country has learnt by experience, it changes the rulers who have 
brought it to trouble.”” He saw no evidence that the Germans had learned the 
futility of seeking hegemony in Europe, and to him the moral was plain. 
“The Prussian mentality is such that to be on really good terms with it one 
must be able to deal with it as an equal” (X', 224, 392; X°, 663-64). 

The wisdom of such a stiff policy toward Germany was, like the wisdom 
of constant yielding to Russia, questioned by many Englishmen. Grey had a 
very low opinion of the “‘pro-German”’ party. He wrote in March, 1913: 

For seven years some of the Pan-Germans in Germany have been working upon 
Pro-Germans in this country. The Pan-Germans are chauvinists; our Pro-Germans are 
pacifists; but the latter are very subject to the influence of the former [X?, 687-88]. 


This was too simple, much too simple. The fact was that in the last years of 
peace two policies were struggling for supremacy in England. The advocates 
of both policies had a common objective: peace and the protection of British 
interests. The foreign office urged loyalty to the Entente and firmness toward 
Germany. The “‘pro-Germans”’ were actuated by a variety of motives—that 





was their weakness—but they all feared too great intimacy with France and 
Russia, and they all wished to end the rivalry with Germany. Neither the 
foreign office nor its opponents were able to win out completely. The result 
of the struggle for control was merely to make British policy seem indecisive 
and to encourage both Germany and the Entente powers. 

In 1912, Lord Haldane, the secretary for war, did go to Berlin, though over 
the vehement objections of the British foreign service. It soon became evi- 
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dent that he was trying to square the circle. The British foreign office was 
willing to make colonial concessions if naval expenditure could be reduced 
(X?, 424); the German government was willing to defer new building if Eng- 
land would not only give colonies but would also give a promise to keep out of 
a continental war. This promise the foreign office refused to give, because it 
would mean the end of the Entente with France and Russia. With skill, the 
Germans might have got their way, because there were men in the cabinet 
who were willing to pay dearly for peace and economy; but the Germans were 
not skilful, and the negotiations broke down amid recriminations. Haldane, 
according to William II, knew “‘very little German and nothing about Ger- 
many except Goethe!”’ (X?, 707). 

In 1912, too, the “‘pro-German’”’ faction in the cabinet, led by the colonial 
secretary, Lewis Harcourt, forced negotiations on the Portuguese colonies, 
again over the protests of the foreign office. The actual results were slight 
because, as the German ambassador said, the position of England ‘“‘was that 
of medical adviser to the Portuguese Colonies, while what Germany contem- 
plated was that of being the heir” (X?, 534-35). Even Harcourt could not 
stomach the thought of seizing the colonies of an old ally and partitioning 
them, and the Germans would be satisfied with nothing less. An agreement 
was initialed on October 20, 1913; but when war came, it had not been signed. 

Beneath the surface the naval question remained. The foreign office was 
convinced that agitation for naval reduction merely encouraged the Germans 
to believe that England was losing her nerve; and Germans, like Bethmann 
Hollweg, who wished better relations also counseled silence. Fortified by sup- 
port from Berlin, Grey was able to prevent a repetition of the Haldane mis- 
sion, though with difficulty (X°, 664-69, 671, 687-88, 714, 720, 732-34, 736). 
Winston Churchill, the first lord of the admiralty, with his pet idea of a naval 
holiday, was the hardest to control. Churchill’s last proposal was that he 
should go to Kiel at the end of June, 1914, for a conference with Tirpitz and 
William IT on ways of ending naval rivalry. Grey vetoed the proposal; it would 
make “‘a terrible splash” in the press (X?, 746-49). One cannot help wondering 
if the Germans would have given the “‘blank check”’ to Austria if William II 
and Churchill had been in conference when the news of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand’s assassination was received. Churchill was no “‘pro-German,” 
and he might have warned that England must not be disregarded when the 
probable effects of chastising Serbia were calculated. Such a warning was 
needed, because German statesmen had been encouraged to hope that Eng- 
land might remain aloof from a continental war by the improvement in rela- 
tions since 1912. 

The efforts of the ‘‘pro-Germans’’ made Germany feel that England might 
not fight on the side of France and Russia; the foreign office had convinced 
France and Russia that England would fight. France obtained her “‘petit 
papier,” the Grey-Cambon letters, in November, 1912. These letters were 
ambiguous. They stated, on the one hand, that the consultations which had 
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been, and were, taking place between the French and British naval and mili- 
tary experts did not commit either government to action in case of war. They 
stated, on the other hand, that in case either government had reason to expect 
an unprovoked attack by a third power, it should consult with the other gov- 
ernment to determine whether there should be joint action. The British 
cabinet agreed to the exchange of letters only because the admiralty and 
foreign office said that the withdrawal of naval units from the Mediterranean, 
made necessary by German naval increases, would fatally impair British 
interests in the Mediterranean unless France concentrated her fleet in the 
Mediterranean. And the French, at least ostensibly because the Haldane 
Mission made them fear desertion, refused to shift their fleet permanently un- 
less there was a promise to consult. Those ministers who gave their consent 
reluctantly to the exchange of letters could console themselves with the belief 
that Britain had not tied her hands, that the wording of the correspondence 
was, as Asquith said, “‘almost a platitude.”” The French, however, regarded 
the letter as an acceptance of the position stated by Poincaré, but apparently 
not reported to the cabinet: “If the Entente does not mean that England will 
come to the aid of France in the event of Germany attacking the French 
ports its value to France is not great” (IX!, 415; X°, 580-81, 585-91, 594, 
602, 604-7, 611-12, 614-15). 

Just as the French used the Haldane mission as an excuse to exact some- 
thing in writing from England, so the Russian professed alarm at the improve- 
ment in Anglo-German relations. ““There is, I regret to say,” the British 
ambassador in St. Petersburg reported in March, 1914, “‘a growing tendency 
in this country to regard England as a fair-weather friend who cannot be de- 
pended on to stand by Russia should the storm burst” (X?, 778-79). The 
foreign office, ever fearful of a swing by Russia to the side of Germany, was 
anxious to remove this impression. The first step, taken in February, 1914, 
was an agreement that, in all questions of interest to the Entente, an identic 
policy should be worked out by consultations between Grey and the ambassa- 
dors of France and Russia at London. Grey was inclined to minimize the im- 
portance of these conferences; and when Sazonov publicly expatiated on their 
value, Nicolson remarked: “‘It might have been wiser not to lay so much 
stress on this” (X?, 774-76, 794-97). In April the Russians urged that more 
was necessary—if possible, the conversion of the Entente into an alliance. 
Sazonov insisted: 

If an Alliance was out of the question, it must at any rate be given such a definite 
character that Germany would know that, were she to embark on an aggressive policy, 
she would in certain eventualities be confronted by the united forces of England, 
France and Russia [X?, 782]. 


The cabinet, apparently, was not informed of these remarks. The cabinet was 
told of a conversation between Grey and Doumergue during the former’s visit 
to Paris in May. There, Grey said that while an Anglo-Russian alliance was 
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impossible, England might make a naval convention with Russia, similar to 
the military convention with France, and, like the latter, not committing 
either country to war. He pointed out, however, that it was more difficult in 
the case of Russia than in the case of France “‘to hold out to Russia any hopes 
of assistance from us”’ (X?, 787-88). On his return home Grey told the Russian 
ambassador, with the approval of the cabinet, of his willingness to conclude a 
nonbinding naval pact. A few days later, the Berliner Tageblatt printed news 
of the negotiations, of which the Germans apparently learned from Siebert, 
their spy in the Russian embassy at London. There were violent protests from 
those elements in England opposed to continental alliances. Grey denied in 
parliament that any agreement had been, or was likely to be made, which 
would hamper British freedom to decide whether or not to participate in a 
continental war. On June 16, Jagow politely expressed his relief that the 
rumors were false, and secretly chuckled because the German maneuver had 
shown the strength of the isolationist opposition to continental commitments. 
Grey’s warning to the German ambassador on June 24 that, while the Entente 
was not an alliance, the relation between the three governments was most inti- 
mate, was not news to the German government. They knew where Grey 
stood; but the uproar over the projected naval convention encouraged their 
hope that, on a question of peace or war, Britain would not follow the foreign 
office. 

Continually, through these last years of peace, one is reminded of the 
axioms of Lord Salisbury reported by Lady Gwendolen Cecil: 

The balance of advantage as between alternative policies is often slender even in 

estimate, and it can seldom if ever be ensured..... But whatever is the policy 
adopted, the evil wrought by any hesitation of purpose, any lack of vigor or sincerity 
in its pursuit is certain.‘ 
It is possible to argue that firm adherence to the foreign office policy would 
have averted war in 1914. It is also possible to argue that, if the “‘pro- 
Germans” had controlled the foreign office, there would have been no oc- 
casion for war. What is almost impossible to argue after reading the evidence is 
that it was really possible for the British government to pursue either policy 
to the exclusion of the other. The division in the government and the devious 
policy pursued by the government were reflections of the divisions and the 
contradictions in British opinion. On one reader, at least, the deepest impres- 
sion remaining after completing an examination of the record—an impression 
not present at the outset—is one of profound admiration for the skill and 
tenacity shown by Sir Edward Grey in face of these divisions. There also re- 
mains the doubt whether, in an age of fervid nationalism, the leader of a 
democratic state can hope to pursue a clear, self-consistent policy. 
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4 Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury (4 vols.; London, 1921-32), II, 136. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


A social and religious history of the Jews. By Sato WirTMAYeER Baron, pro- 
fessor of Jewish history, literature, and institutions, on the Miller Founda- 
tion, Columbia University. 3 vols. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1937. Pp. 377+462+-406. $11.50. 

Professor Baron undertakes the task of presenting a history of Judaism 
and of the Jews in the widest possible sense of the word, as far as the element 
of time is concerned. Starting with a survey of the history, and, indeed, also 
of the prehistory, of ancient Israel, he surveys in succession the periods of 
Hellenism, Talmudism, Mobammedanism, later medievalism, modernism, 
and winds up in a lengthy epilogue, comprising nearly one hundred pages, 
in which he proposes “‘not only to evaluate the present, but also to sketch 
rough outlines of the future.”” The whole is given in two handy volumes and 
is, for the most part, written with an apparently effortless ease of expression 
and an assured simplicity of style that might incite the envy of many a popu- 
lar essayist. 

This encyclopedic and essayist quality is more than an external feature; 
it is, in fact, decisive for the value and the contribution of the imposing work 
as such. It succeeds in taking the reader, almost breathlessly, through a 
realm of historical-philological study which is as vast in expanse as it is un- 





wieldy in essence—a field of study the very substance of which is made up, 
as it were, of conflict, crisis, and anomaly. Yet it rarely makes him face a 
problem; and it hardly ever introduces him to the peculiar difficulties which, al- 
most as a rule, defy clear-cut formulations, though rendering the scientific 
endeavor all the more engrossing. Instead, the reader is here given, from the 
very beginning, theories, solutions, and explanations. All seems to be clear 
if not, indeed, inevitable; and, however abstruse the 





and understandable 
phenomena may be, they are shown to fit together as palpably as if they were 
made to order. A complete Jewish history reduced to some nine hundred 
pages of relentless elucidation and simplification is an enormous feat of writ- 
ing. After the first hundred pages or so, this reviewer found his intellectual 
curiosity so thoroughly dulled that the further study of the book became a 
slow, irksome process of “required reading.” 

The truth is that, with the advance of modern methodology and the ever 
increasing exploration—archeological, epigraphic and, especially, literary— 
into the respective phases of Jewish history, it has gradually become unfeasible 
for a single scholar to write a complete history of the Jews and, at the same 
time, to satisfy the requirements of critical research throughout, or even 
through a substantial part of his work. The gratuity of such an undertaking 
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has been clearly demonstrated by the pioneer Jewish historiographer of 
modern times, H. Graetz, whose monumental Geschichte der Juden (in eleven 
volumes) did more to arouse the need for scientific inquiry into Jewish history 
than to meet that need. This was true even in the romantic-apologetic era 
in which Graetz’s work was first published (1853-76). Since that time, each 
of the great chapters of Jewish history has become incalculably widened in 
the scope of its direct or indirect source material—and, what is more im- 
portant, incalculably differentiated in methodical approach. Professor Baron 
is fully aware of this, as may be seen upon a glance at his notes (Vol. III); nor 
is he wanting in scholarly equipment. On the contrary, the width of his learn- 
ing, of his acumen, and of his familiarity with the sources is nothing short of 
phenomenal. It happens, however, that he is dealing with a field of study in 
which this very encyclopedic width makes for hazy perspectives and shallow 
penetrations. One may know all the facts and data of Jewish history and be 
entirely at home in Jewish literature, and yet prove incapable of grasping the 
essential phenomena behind these facts and of recognizing the critical strati- 
fication of these data. Prophetism and “‘natural religion,” Exile and Restora- 
tion, Hellenism and the rise of Christianity, Pharisaism and Talmud, Islam 
and the truly fabulous Judeo-Arabic renaissance under the caliphate—each 
of these momentous stages of Jewish history offers a world of problems 
peculiarly its own and calls for a highly specialized logic, a specific Denkweise, 
a differentiated methodical scrutiny, that may or may not be acquired in a 
lifetime. 

To some degree, its encyclopedic-essayist character may have been im- 
posed upon the book by the fact that it is based on the author’s Schermerhorn 
lectures on “‘Jewish society and religion in their historical interrelation’ — 
a title which, it may be remarked in passing, would have been more fitting 
for the book than the present one, the term “‘religious history”’ having recent- 
ly come more and more to be used as the methodic English equivalent of the 
German Religionsgeschichte. But even when seen as a deliberately populariz- 
ing, factual-informative exposition of the relationship between the history of 
the Jews and that of Judaism, the book appears to be strikingly uneven in its 
parts, becoming consequential only as it reaches the modern period. On the 
whole, the second volume is decidedly superior to the first one; and, to speak 
in the author’s own terms, his “‘religious history” appears to remain far be- 


‘ 


hind his “‘social history.”’ Hence, ‘‘Within the ghetto walls” and ““Emanci- 
pation” will be found to be relatively the most satisfactory, while ‘Kings 
and prophets” and ‘‘The infidel’ seem to the reviewer the least satisfactory 
chapters of the book. Some of the most vital religious-historical problems 
have either been left out of the discussion altogether or given a curiously 
naive, not to say homiletical, treatment. 

To venture a single illustration: The author puts much stress on the con- 
ception of Judaism as a historical religion in sharp contrast to natural religion. 
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This, of course, must be taken to imply that the religion of the Jews had 
entered into existence at a definite period of time, having gradually developed 
out of clearly defined factors and antecedents, until it was completed as the 
peculiar religious entity known as “Judaism” simply. Just when did this 
happen? At what period of history did Judaism begin its career as a religion? 
At what time did it ripen and mature? When did its formation become com- 
pleted? For example, is Judaism already extant, say, in the tenth century 
before Christ? Accordingly, may Samuel, David, and Elijah be called ‘‘Jews’”’? 
May they be so called in the sense in which Philo, Hillel, Jesus, and the Dis- 
ciples are so designated? If so, are the great events and achievements subse- 
quent to the tenth century—such as the advance of literary prophecy, the 
political end first of Israel and then of Judah, the writings of the Pentateuch, 
the Deuteronomic reform, the Exile, the Restoration, and the canonization of 
scripture—to be understood as mere accessories to a Judaism that had al- 
ready existed prior to, and independently of, these events? Again, if they are 
not mere accessory embellishments, are they essential and formative factors, 
indispensable to the making and completion of “‘historical Judaism” and to 
the designation of its adherents as “‘Jews’’? It is extremely remarkable, in- 
a study, 





deed, that a study of the “‘social and religious history of the Jews” 
moreover, stressing so emphatically the “‘historical’’ nature of Judaism— 
should have failed to deal with this all-important problem within its province: 
the problem as to the historical period of the rise and formation of Judaism, 
and as to the historic agents and circumstances by which that rise had come 
about and that formation had become completed. 

To some of the shortcomings in the treatment of his subject, the author 
himself refers in the copious notes that make up the greater part of Volume 
III. This volume will be used to good advantage not only by the general 
reader but by the specialist as well. The notes will be found to testify to the 
many-sidedness and versatility of the author’s scholarship, as does the 
bibliography exhibit the extent and industry of his reading. The latter, how- 
ever, could have been rendered more useful by some additions and many omis- 
sions. Thus, we find no reference to Duhm’s fundamental work on Hebrew 
prophecy (although he was the first to recognize and formulate the intrinsic 
significance of the fact that the prophets of the eighth century postulated the 
conception of their God as “‘the God of history”’!); nor do we find mention of 
the Maani an-Nafs, one of the few extant Judeo-Arabic works representing 
an almost unadulterated neo-Platonism, made available by Goldziher’s cele- 
brated edition—to cite only some of the more striking gaps in the bibliog- 
raphy. Since, on the other hand, the author assures us that he has made use 
of nearly all publications he did list, he must be well aware that a discriminat- 
ing reader is bound to find many of the listed items either irrelevant or alto- 


gether valueless. 
In two chapters of his book, forming its prologue and epilogue, the author 
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forsakes the sphere of objective historiography altogether, to embark upon 
the realm of subjective, personal deliberations. In the prologue he outlines a 
philosophy of the Jewish religion; in the epilogue he offers a social program to 
the Jewish people. The former involves a credo, the latter holds out a mes- 
sage; neither is free of dramatic fervor. This reviewer does not share the fre- 
quently voiced opinion that a scholar, a scientist, or an artist should refrain 
from making his personal conceptions—whether they concern questions of 
belief, taste, politics, or social ethics 





a matter of public record. But he does 
recognize the danger that making the authority of one’s specialization sub- 
servient to one’s individual predilections is only one step to permitting the 
latter to infringe upon the validity of the former. What Professor Baron be- 
lieves in his prologue and what he advises in his epilogue will no doubt be 
found by many to be lofty and noble and stirring; others will wonder to what 
extent his creed and his message have colored the scholarly pursuit of his 
work, and whether he succeeded in steering clear of the historical midrash 
which he advocates. 
JULIAN OBERMANN 
Yale University 





The Cambridge history of India. Vol. IV: The Mughul period. Planned by 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL Sir Wo.seLey Hara. Edited by Sir Ricnarp 
Burn. Cambridge, England: At the University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1937. Pp. xxvi+670. $12.00. 

This volume closes the gap between the Afghan and British periods in the 
history of India. It is the last but one in the series which began to appear in 
1922 with Professor Rapson’s volume on Ancient India. It and the preceding 
volume (Turks and Afghans, 711-1526) constitute a two-volume unit dealing 
with the establishment and maintenance of Mohammedan ascendancy in 
India, a unit prepared under the editorial direction of Sir Wolseley Haig. 
No better qualified person could have been selected for the task. With his 
knowledge of Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani, his academic interests, and 
his long residence in India, as soldier, judge, administrator, politician, and 
economic adviser, he was admirably suited for the undertaking. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, serious illness prevented him from seeing the work through to 
its conclusion; and several of the later chapters which he had intended to 
write had to be put into final form from his notes by Sir Richard Burn, who 
also took over the editorial work, a task for which his training in the Indian 
Civil Service and his association with the Census report of the United Provinces 
and the Imperial gazetteer eminently fitted him. 

The volume under review is a collection of chronologically arranged, 
biographies interspersed by occasional chapters on revenue, architecture, 
and those political units which were more or less independent of Delhi. 
Sir E. Denison Ross, director of the School of Oriental Studies, wrote the 
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chapter on Babur; Sir Richard Burn, those on Humayin, Jahangir, and Shah 
Jahan; and Sir Wolseley Haig, those on Sher Shah, Akbar, Muhammad Shah, 
Ahmad Shah, and his successors, and that on the Deccan in the seventeenth 
century. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, a former member of the legislative council of 
Bengal and an authority on late seventeenth-century India, contributed the 
chapters on Aurangzib and his immediate successors and that on eighteenth- 
century Hyderabad; and H. G. Rawlinson, lately of the Indian Educational 
Service, the chapter on the Marathis. W. H. Moreland, who has had wide 
administrative experience in India, wrote the excellent description of the 
Mughul revenue system; G. E. Harvey prepared the chapter on Burma (1531- 
1782); and Percy Brown, that on the monuments of the Mughul period. 

The addenda deserve especial commendation. The bibliography, arranged 
by chapters and listing both original and secondary sources, covers more 
than twenty closely printed pages; the chronological list of events is extraor- 
dinarily full and detailed; and the genealogical tables are illuminating but 
might have been improved by the inclusion of dates. There are also fifty- 
eight very fine plates, illustrating both the Hindu and Moslem architecture 
of the period and, of course, featuring the Taj Mahal, of which there are 
several unusual views. The black-and-white maps incorporated in the text 
are somewhat confusing, but the large map at the end of the volume should 
be very helpful. The index has been prepared with the utmost care. The 
scheme of transliteration follows that of the preceding volume, although 
hamza has been less frequently marked. The Imperial gazetteer is the guide 
in the spelling of place names. In the spelling of personal names the editors 
encountered some difficulty because of frequent textual variations and con- 
stantly changing titles. They met their problem by adopting the form in 
longest use and referring to the other forms and titles only in the index. 

In common with most co-operative enterprises the volume suffers from 
considerable repetition, which at times is as inexcusable as it is exasperating, 
as, for instance, the statement on page 2 that ““Babur’s father ‘Umar Shaikh 
Mirza .... had inherited the kingdom of Farghana [and] in 1494... . died 
and was succeeded by Babur then a child of eleven,” which is repeated in 
almost identical language just two pages farther on. 

The title of the book is somewhat misleading. It is not a history of India 
but rather a record of political and military events revolving around the 
Mughul emperors. Page after page of tortuous court intrigues, endless mili- 
tary marches and countermarches, wearisome sieges, and multitudinous 
assaults—but scarcely a paragraph on the life of the people. One looks in 
vain for a description of Indian agriculture, the crafts, the caste system, the 
methods and organization of commerce, commercial life, literature, educa- 
tion. Such questions as the effect of Mohammedan conquest on Hinduism 
or the effect of the Hindu caste system upon the Moslem social organization 
remain unanswered. It is a military narrative, and very little more. The ap- 
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praisals of the Mughuls are in the conventional mold: Babur is still the feudal 
conqueror; Humayin, the vacillating, unreliable aesthete; Akbar, the greatest 
of all the Mughuls; and Aurangzib, the ascetic whose intolerance contributed 
to the fall of the empire. 

The shortcomings, however, are more than balanced by the admirable 
features of the book. The scholarship throughout is excellent; the informa- 
tion extensive and documented; and the judgments and conclusions sound, 
convincing, and reliable. There is little doubt that it will remain for years 
the chief authority in English for the Mughul period of Indian political and 
military history. 

Mitton R. Gurscu 
University of Texas 





The history of militarism. Romance and reality of a profession. By ALFRED 

Vaats. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1937. Pp. 510. $4.75. 

Modern perfectionism (of late a bit bedraggled) has instinctively recog- 
nized in physical force the very essence of the power of evil and the basic 
manifestation of that primordial human sinfulness from which it has sought 
to attain social salvation. The evil is one which has been subjected to fluc- 
tuating degrees of precarious control but has always remained such a menace 
that every protruding mark of the beast in military culture arouses a holy 
hatred worthy of John Knox in colloquy with the devil. The word “‘mili- 
tarism” is used to aggregate whatever features appear to the individual as 
particularly vicious and menacing. Treatises upon militarism therefore par- 
take of the nature of religious tracts, usually in the style of the witch-hunting 
era. Vagts’s work is no exception except in matter of style. The temptation 


“é 


is irresistible to characterize it as a treatise “‘written objectively from a 
definite point of view.” The Montaigne-like calm, the impressive old-world 
erudition, and the Buchman-like flair for speaking the language of contem- 
porary aca‘emic sophistication give the work a tremendous power over sen- 
sibilities accustomed to judge the weight of an exposition by such superficial 
indexes. It is unquestionably one of the most effective attacks on militarism 
that has ever been written. 

Mr. Vagts sets himself to reveal that the military profession constitutes 
a society within society, bent on promoting its own interest and at the expense 
of the commonality whenever necessary or practicable. It is not a pretty 
picture that he paints, and it has all the truth—overconcentrated truth— 
of the best realist art. The artist does not spoil his effect by pointing out that 
almost every occupational group, and the vast majority of all other social 
groups, are likewise pressure groups motivated by a self-interest to which, 
according to its intensity, they are ready to sacrifice the common weal in 
greater or less degree. Few such groups, of course, are able to claim absolute 
dedication to service of the nation with the same plausibility as the soldiery, 
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and it is undoubtedly the “holier-than-thou” attitude which this strategic 
advantage enables militarism to assume that makes it an object of exaspera- 
tion as well as hatred on the part of antimilitarists. The fact remains that 
Mr. Vagts’s technique would produce an unlovely portrait of most social 
groups, not excluding the scholarly fraternity to which he himself belongs. 

The work covers the period of modern times, culminating in a discussion 
of totalitarian militarism. It is concerned almost solely with military class- 
consciousness and its manifestations, ignoring, by definition, the whole im- 
mense subject of militarism as an aspect of competitive nationalism. Within 
this scope attention is devoted to developments in Germany, France, Eng- 
land, and even the United States, the author demonstrating himself to be 
internationally very well informed. Although Prussian militarism is perhaps 
not dwelt upon disproportionately, considering its pre-eminence, one senses 
that the whole work is oriented upon conceptions derived from contempla- 
tion of Prussian militarism in particular. The differences in the basis of 
militarism in France and England, where the bourgeoisie has been politically 
dominant, are not sufficiently explored, particularly since militarism under 
such a condition is not so obviously explainable. As a matter of fact, a history 
of militarism written by one steeped in French life and history could present 
a radically different interpretation, wherein militarism would appear as a 
social excretion rather than a social survival. 

The book is more of a philosophic commentary than a true history. But 
therein lies its force, for the author’s outlook and analysis command interest 
as the products of manifest intellectual power. Whatever the reader’s own 
views, they cannot help but be broadened, developed, and improved by inter- 
action with such a cogent interpretation as this—in the same way that all 
social philosophy of recent time has unavoidably been affected by the doc- 
trines of Marx. The accuracy of Mr. Vagts’s interpretation is questionable, but 
in ably presenting it he has made a significant contribution to human thought 
perhaps more worthy of respect than a corresponding “contribution to human 
knowledge”’ in the orthodox manner, for our so-called contributions to human 


knowledge are too often sterile. 
Dauuas D. IrvINE 


The National Archives 





Die noordwaartse beweging van die Boere voor die Groote Trek (1770-1842). By 

Petrus JOHANNES VAN DER Merwe. The Hague: W. P. van Stockum 

& Son, 1937. Pp. xv +400. 

The third of three volumes on the early history of the Boers in South 
Africa, the present work is an excellent study of the gradual northward ex- 
pansion during the period from 1770, when the individualistic Boers organ- 
ized themselves under General Opperman for protection against the Bush- 
men, to 1842, which marks the beginning of the Great Migration. Although 
the author legitimately draws several parallels between the development of 
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the Boer colonies and the westward expansion of the American colonies, one 
striking difference is the extreme mobility of the Boers. True, the American 
colonist was a restless individual; but he did stop to build towns and cities, 
to establish a stable government, and to lay the foundations for a great in- 
dustrial civilization. The Boers, on the other hand, had but one objective, 
large-scale cattle-raising, in the pursuit of which they moved constantly 
northward. To this main cause of the peregrinations of the Boers, the author 
adduces many others, including depletion of the soil, droughts, the invasions 
of grasshoppers, the extremely individualistic spirit of the Boers, and the 
perennial shortage of suitable land. 

An interesting variation on Max Weber’s theory of the relation between 
religion and other social phenomena is van der Merwe’s hypothesis that the 
biblical account of the exodus of the Jews gave added impetus to the mobility 
of the Boers. That the similarity of the Judaic wanderings and the Boers’ 
Noordwaartse Trek was noted by the pious Boers is easily granted. Moreover, 
it is highly probable that this parallel was exploited as a rationalization for 
what must have appeared at times to have been nonlogical action. It is to 
be doubted, however, that the similarity of these historic events was an im- 
portant consideration in the Boer migation. Greater validity, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, must be accorded the author’s thesis that in time the move- 
ment of the Boers was sanctioned by customs and traditions. Independence, 
self-sufficiency, and individualism were woven into the spirit of the Boers by 
their religion, their social status in the country of their origin, and by the con- 
ditions of pioneer life. It is in the description of these conditions that the 
monograph attains new heights in historical research. The continual fights 
against the Bushmen, the seasonal migrations of the cattlemen, the attempts 
to enslave the indigenous tribes, the internal conflicts of the Boers, the gradual 
development of a loose form of government, and other concomitants of pio- 
neer life are presented with such devotion to detail that they should satisfy 
the severest critic. 

Well documented, the study includes an extensive bibliography and a list 
of relevant conclusions and hypotheses, a device which might well be imi- 
tated in American monographs. Written in the dialect of South Africa, the 
work may present some difficulty to those who are able to read German or 


Dutch but lack an intimate knowledge of the patois. 
Neat B. De Noop 


Smith College 





Britain in Europe, 1789-1914. By R. W. Seron-Wartson, D. Lirt., Pa.D., 
F.B.A., Masaryk professor of central European history in the University 
of London. New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 716. $9.00. 

Certainly Professor Seton-Watson’s “experiment,” as he calls this “con- 
nected survey of the main problems into which British policy resolved itself 
during the last century and a half,” is a pronounced success. To have on 
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one’s shelves a treatment so up to date, so skilfully integrated, and so admir- 
ably written is a boon, indeed. Every chapter testifies that exacting and pro- 
tracted effort on the part of a scholar thoroughly at home in diplomatic his- 
tory has gone to its making. Inevitably depth has been sacrificed to breadth, 
but the depth varies. The chapters touching upon events antecedent to 1815 
and subsequent to 1901 are briefly presented as constituting a prologue and 
epilogue. 

The prologue and epilogue are no mere summaries. Mr. Seton-Watson is 
obviously concerned to break a lance with certain ‘newspaper theorists of 
today.”” He would have them realize that ‘“‘save for a brief interval at the 
close of the nineteenth century Britain has never been able to pursue a policy 
of deliberate isolation,” and that British foreign secretaries have been seekers 
of “peace as the foremost British interest,” not doctrinaires. 

The lesson of the nineteenth century is [ Britain’s] readiness to collaborate with any 
country irrespective of political creed or system, but not at the expense of her own free 
institutions, and only on the basis of international peace and co-operation. 


Indeed, throughout the book the author is a commentator as well as a 
narrator, and not infrequently an advocate to boot. The author being 
Mr. Seton-Watson, one may be glad of this; but disagreements are inevitable 
in the interpretation of diplomatic history. It is very difficult to dissociate 
entirely methods from policies and to avoid ascriptions of motive. It is 
equally difficult to find canons regarding the legitimacy or value of diplo- 
matic means or ends—such, for example, as the extent to which menace may 
be justifiable, or the price which should be paid for peace. Mr. Seton-Watson’s 
views on such matters may frequently be challenged since the same consider- 
ations which today separate equally informed and virtuous Englishmen into 
Halifaxians and Edenites tend to divide the surveyors of England in the last 
century. And in an interpretative survey as wide as this, an added reason for 
dissent appears. In order to observe a necessary economy of space, an author 
is inclined to confine himself to such illustrations, quotations, and summaries 
as would fortify his presentation of a given episode, to the exclusion of ma- 
terial which would better represent a statesman’s position as a whole. One 
does not feel this either in Mr. Seton-Watson’s treatment of Castlereagh and 
Canning or of the gentle Aberdeen, but it comes out very strongly with re- 
spect to Palmerston. While the considered estimate of his policies (pp. 458 
63) is both penetrating and eminently fair, so much illustration is given of his 


unfortunate methods that the good features of his diplomacy are seriously 
obscured. What is more, one reads almost nothing about the provocation he 
received, especially from French disingenuousness. French statesmen were 
severely censured for this by responsible fellow-countrymen and by British 
critics of Palmerston at the time; and the censure has been borne out by such 
books as that of Dr. Parry on the Spanish marriages. 

Needless to say, Mr. Seton-Watson’s great knowledge of the Eastern 
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question is fully apparent; and it is interesting to note that he is by no means 
so inclined as Professor Temperley to give Stratford Canning “‘the benefit 
of the doubt” with respect to the causes of the Crimean War. His own 
Disraeli, Gladstone and the Eastern question has been so recently and appre- 
ciatively reviewed that the quality of his chapters on post-Palmerstonian 
diplomacy will be taken for granted. As for his epilogue, one wonders whether 
he has weighed some of his statements: whether, e.g., he really means that 
Germany’s “‘prime motive” in the Tangier affair was “breaking the Entente’’; 
whether he intends to place the blame for the failure of the Haldane mission 
almost entirely on Germany’s shoulders, or to say positively that ‘“‘Emperor 
William and his Ministers’’ not only aimed at detaching Britain from her 
friends but ‘‘even hoped to achieve naval equality with her.” 

One finds a few of the inevitable small errors: a confusion of dates (p. 
169); a misprinted name (p. 183); a secretary of embassy dubbed “‘ambassa- 
dor” (p. 244). One misses certain books from the notes and bibliography: 
the printed correspondence of Aberdeen; the writings of Professors New, 
W. P. Hall, and Knaplund on Durham and Gladstone; of Professors Lingel- 
bach and A. L. Dunham on Belgian neutrality and the Cobden Treaty— 
these and others. But who could achieve perfection in such a task? How 
many are there who could even approach this admirable performance? 


Hersert C, F. Beiy 
Wesleyan University 





Documents diplomatiques frangais (1871-1914). Published by the Ministire 
pes AFFAIRES ErraNnGc&res, edited by the Commission DE PuBLICATION 
pES DocuMENTs RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE LA GUERRE DE 1914. Ist 
sér. (1871-1900), Vol. VIL: 1° janvier 1888—19 mars 1890. Paris: Im- 
primerie nationale; Alfred Costes; L’ Europe nouvelle, 1937. Pp. xxx+679. 
Fr. 60. 


This volume is concerned with the period of relative quiescence in inter- 
national affairs between the crises of 1887 and the diplomatic revolution which 
followed the fall of Bismarck. In 1887 the Mediterranean agreements between 
England, Austria, and Italy had provided for the maintenance of the status 
quo in lands bordering on the Mediterranean; they had had the approval of 
Bismarck and had prepared the way for effective resistance to French activity 
in northern Africa, as well as to Russian activity in the Balkans. French 
governments in 1888 and 1889, increasingly conscious of this general isolation 
and embarrassed by the later convulsions of the Boulangist movement, had 
neither inclination nor opportunity for any very active or aggressive foreign 
policy; there was, nevertheless, sufficient activity to show that self-confidence 
was not entirely lacking. Differences with England and Germany were, as 
far as possible, avoided; more open hostility was, however, displayed toward 
Italy, and this may be evidence of a deliberate attempt to force Italy, the 
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weakest of France’s opponents, out of her dependence on the other two 
powers, although on this point the documents are not very revealing. 

It seems clear that the French government had difficulty in discovering 
the exact character of the Anglo-Italian co-operation, which more directly 
affected its interests than the Anglo-Austrian side of the agreements and was 
inclined to suspect the existence of a closer understanding and of more du- 
plicity than actually existed. As late as October 10, 1888, Giers, the Russian 
foreign minister, told the French chargé that the exchange of ideas between 
Italy and England in 1887 had been without result (No. 245). In February, 
1888, the French received several reminders (Nos. 26, 27, 35, etc.) of the close 
treaty relations between Italy and the central powers, and appear to have had 
some inkling of the German-Italian military discussions of January-April, 
1888, although even in November their information was inaccurate (No. 278). 
In the house of commons, however, Sir James Fergusson had replied evasively 
in February to questions by Labouchére as to whether England had any en- 
gagement to Italy or any other foreign power; and Waddington, the ambassa- 
dor in London, was convinced that no such engagement, involving British 
naval or military action, had been concluded (No. 60). Nevertheless, reports 
of an Anglo-Italian entente directed against France continued to appear 
(Nos. 243, 245, and 456); on November 9, 1889, the foreign minister, Spuller, 
sent Waddington specific instructions to discover the exact nature of English 
relations with the Triple Alliance, and on the thirteenth Waddington ques- 
tioned Salisbury bluntly on the point. 

“C’est sans doute, m’écriai-je, que l’Angleterre avait pris des engagements avec la 
Triple Alliance.” Interpellé aussi brusquement, Lord Salisbury me répondit avec une 
grande vivacité: “C’est absolument faux; nous n’avons d’engagements avec personne, 


je vous l’ai souvent dit.” 


Further probing produced a specific reference to the Mediterranean agree- 


ments: 

Ce qui est vrai, répartit Lord Salisbury, c’est que nous avons une politique bien 
connue et souvent affirmeé, celle du maintien de la paix en Europe et du statu quo 
dans la Méditerranée. Nous sommes avec ceux qui défendent la méme politique, et dont 
les intéréts sont semblables aux nétres; ii n’y a la aucun mystére; cette politique est connue 
de tout les Cabinets de l'Europe et n’a pas besoin d’étre consacrée par des engagements 


que d’ailleurs nous ne pouvons prendre. 


This conversation convinced Waddington of the existence of 


une entente générale pour le maintien de l'état de choses actuel, spécialement en ce 
qui touche la Méditerranée, entente qui repose sur des intéréts communs et non sur des 


engagements écrits [No. 504]. 


It would seem, however, that the French government’s breach with Italy 
early in 1888 occurred too early to have been influenced by resentment at 
the Anglo-Italian understanding. 
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Franco-German relations showed an improvement on the position in 1887, 
and this can be attributed mainly to the forbearance of successive French 
governments. The publication on February 4, 1888, of the text of the Austro- 
German treaty of 1879, and Bismarck’s speech on February 6, did not, on the 
whole, greatly disturb the French (No. 35). Bismarck’s reference to similar 
agreements between Germany and “‘d’autres gouvernements, notamment 
Italie’ was, however, the subject of much speculation, and helped to increase 
the animus against Italy (Nos. 41, 42, 43, and 48). Frontier incidents con- 
tinued; but although these were numerous (see the details in n. 1, pp. 96-97, 
and n. 1, p. 399), they were not allowed to develop international proportions. 
An incident at Belfort on April 8, when four Germans were chased and stoned 
by a French mob (No. 100), produced an acrimonious interview between 
Herbert Bismarck and Herbette, the French ambassador, on the twenty- 
third, and was made the excuse for Germany’s refusal to participate officially 
in the French Exposition of 1889. Herbette asked if German artists would be 
allowed to exhibit their works individually. 

Nous les laisserons libres de le faire, reprit-il [H. Bismarck]; mais, s’ils nous con- 
sultent, nous les en détournerons. Mieux vaudrait pour eux exposer dans les pays non 
civilisés. En 1878, un de nos meilleurs tableaux a été mutilé. Le danger serait encore 
plus grand l’année prochaine [No. 107]. 


Commenting on this two days later, Herbette remarked: 

I] m’avait expliqué huit jours auparavant l’abstention probable des artistes alle- 

mands par la stérilité de leur production depuis dix ans. Sincére ou non, cette raison 
était suffisante. Pourqoui y avoir ajouté des motifs blessants? [ No. 110]. 
During the following weeks the German inspired press continued to harp 
on the Belfort incident; Bleichréder warned Herbette on May 16 that Bis- 
marck “‘ne dit et fait jamais rien sans motif’ (No. 118), and on the twenty- 
fourth the text of the decree imposing passports on any foreigner visiting 
Germany by the French frontier was published (No. 123). The decree ap- 
plied to all foreigners; and, after satisfying himself that Article XI of the 
treaty of Frankfort had not been violated, Goblet, the foreign minister, re- 
fused, in spite of demands from some Boulangist deputies, to protest (Nos. 
126, 133, and 139, and n. 1, p. 154). 

From this point, in spite of periodic incidents and press outbursts, relations 
between the two governments were comparatively normal. The deaths of the 
emperors William I in March, 1888, and Frederick in June did something to 
distract attention from the wearisome Franco-German squabbles; new men 
and new ideas were coming forward in Berlin, and France was prepared to 
await with some confidence the end of the Bismarckian regime. Bismarck’s 
declining strength, his difficulties with the young emperor, and his pessimism 
as to the future were fully noted. Herbette, on March 7, 1889, gave an acute 
analysis of differences within Bismarck’s alliance system, and concluded that 
““a heure actuelle la puissance du Chancelier soit gravement entamée” (No. 
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$41). Jusserand, the chargé in London, reported on October 1, 1889, a long 
conversation with “un personnage politique de ce pays” who had recently 
visited Friedrichsruh (possibly Rosebery) : 

Au physique, mon ami, qui n’avait pas vu le prince depuis assez de temps, a été frappé 
par son air de vieillesse et d’extréme fatigue. ... Soit par un effet de cet état physique, 
soit par une conséquence de ses réflexions, le prince envisage |’avenir politique d’un cil 
trés attristé. ... Il résume, non sans raison peut-étre pour ce qui est de l'heure présente, 
ses vues sur la situation en Europe par ces mots: Bismarck, c’est la paix, Inquiet des 
occasions de querelle qui peuvent surgir du cété de la France, il l’est plus encore pour 
ce qui regarde la Russie. Il parle de ce dernier pays avec une amertume marquée 
touchant a l’animosité [ No. 474]. 


Bismarck’s declining influence with the young emperor was also noted (Nos. 
359, 402, 408, 509, 557, 565, etc). The latter’s Gallophobe tendencies were 
well known, but there was a disposition to ascribe these to youthful ardor; 
after coming to the throne, his utterances were friendly enough (Nos. 299, 
406, and 479), and there seems to have been no great alarm as to his future 
policy. In any case he, like Bismarck, seemed marked for an early death. Her- 
bette wrote in July, 1888: 

Au point de vue physique, l’Empereur Guillaume qui n’a pas trente ans, a la force 
de la jeunesse et non la vigueur d’une robuste santé. Son sang doit étre vicié par la 
scrofule, sinon par un principe cancéreux. Bien que sobre (je ne !’ai vu boire qu’un 
verre de vin du Rhin et manger que trés peu), il a une tendance marquée a l’embonpoint. 
En un mot il ne porte pas les signes de la longévité [No. 166]. 


The volume, like earlier ones in this series, gives ample material concerning 
Franco-German relations; about half the documents printed here concern 
German policy in one form or another. But the relations of the two countries 
precluded close collaboration, and in the nature of things there are few secrets 
to be revealed. Herbette’s dispatches are chiefly valuable for their varied 
comment on German squabbles in high places and on the general international 
situation. 

The editor has, by comparison, been niggardly in dealing with Franco- 
Italian relations, for it is difficult t believe that the sixty or so documents now 
printed contain all that is important on this subject in the French archives. 
What we know of French policy from such sources as the German documents 
and the memoirs of Crispi, Billot, and Moiiy, reveal it in a less accommodating 
and more dubious light than in its relations with Germany; but on most of the 
controversial points these documents are silent. 

They add little to our understanding of the particularly serious Franco- 
Italian tension in the early months of 1888; no light is thrown on the negotia- 
tions over such incidents as the violation by Italian officials of the French con- 
sulate at Florence or on the concentration of French ironclads at Toulon. The 
breaking-off in March of the negotiations for a commercial treaty, which pre- 
cipitated the prolonged tariff war between the two countries, has usually been 
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ascribed to France’s desire to drive Italy out of the Triple Alliance; the inter- 
view of the French ambassador, Moiiy, with Crispi on March 7 neither con- 
firms nor disproves this view (No. 72). Most of the documents concerning 
Franco-Italian relations in 1888 refer to the differences of the two powers over 
Massourah and Tunis (more particularly Nos. 183-86, 191, 194, 291, and 
292). The French government was well aware of the serious economic conse- 
quences to Italy of the tariff war (No. 324); and when Crispi was driven to 
make serious efforts in January and February, 1889, to reopen the commercial 
negotiations, Goblet made no attempt to conceal his intention of making the 
tariff agreement dependent on a favorable settlement of the Tunisian ques- 
tion (No. 324). When Goblet’s successor, Spuller, made a statement in similar 
terms in March, the Italian ambassador was compelled to reply that he had no 
instructions concerning Tunis (No. 346). There are no further documents 
bearing on the differences between the two governments, except a few reports 
from Rome in which Crispi professed his desire for amicable relations (Nos. 
347, 390, 432, 486, and 521). Neither power was prepared to give way over 
Tunis; and no improvement, commercial or political, took place during the 
period covered by this volume. Except for some incidental comment (cf. p. 
232) there is no reference whatsoever to the Roman question, although 
French support of the pope in his struggles with the Italian government ap- 
pears in Italian sources as one of the most serious forms of annoyance em- 
ployed against Crispi by the French government. When taken at their face 
value, these documents would suggest that the tariff war in 1888 was due 
merely to economic causes, and that when the tariff question was used as a 
political weapon by the French government in 1889 it was still limited to the 
settlement of the Tunisian question; the impression created by the older 


sources is certainly that the French government had more far-reaching aims. - 


Franco-Russian relations are more fully treated and form a useful intro- 
duction to the serious alliance negotiations which commence after Bismarck’s 
fall. France supported Russia’s last attempt to settle the Bulgarian question 
(Nos. 47, 49-51, and 53-56), and there are some interesting details concern- 
ing the successful negotiations over the Russian loan (Nos. 20, 96, 276, 282, 
285, 289, and 351). 


University of Wales 


Swansea, Wales 


W. N. MED.LIcoTr 





Friedrich Naumann: der Mann, das Werk, die Zeit. By Turopor Hevss. 

Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1937. Pp. 751. Rm. 9.60. 

Dr. Heuss, in writing this biography, has consummated a labor of love 
and at the same time given us one of the most penetrating studies of Wilhelm- 
enian Germany. When a young man, Dr. Heuss came under the influence of 
Friedrich Naumann, worked by his side (1905-12), later represented his 
cause afield, and finally carried on Die Hilfe, Naumann’s journal, after the 
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latter’s death (1919). He brings to his task political and philosophical ma- 
turity, and the understanding and sympathy with which he describes Nau- 
mann places his work beside that of Marianne Weber’s life of her husband, 
Maz Weber, ein Lebensbild. 

Max Weber wrote of Friedrich Naumann: ‘Either he came too soon or too 
late. However that may be, the fact that he existed is something we can 
never lose” (p. 658). Dr. Heuss suggests in his preface that the phrase ‘“‘not 
of his time’”’ may be only a kinder way of saying of any man that his efforts 
ended in defeat (p. 10). For in his life Friedrich Naumann realized few of the 
objectives which he set himself. Defeat did not result, however, from his 
ignorance of the age in which he lived, and his historical sense would have pre- 
vented him from doing violence to the present. No man sought more sin- 
cerely than he did to understand the complicated modern world, for which 
neither the conservatism of his Lutheran fathers nor his theological training 
had prepared him. Christian socialism, national socialism, “‘Demokratie und 
Kaisertum,” alliance of liberal bourgeois groups, ““Mitteleuropa,” although 
chimerical solutions for the ills of the Reich between 1890 and 1919, were 
founded in the desire to reconcile past and present. Each showed Naumann’s 
recognition of the inescapable claims of modern forces. Unlike many of his 
contemporaries, he did not reject Marxian socialism until he had examined its 
theory thoroughly. He rebelled from the ministry because it imposed limits 
upon his social thinking and activity. Enthusiastic in 1890 over the young 
emperor, Naumann did not shrink from admitting William II’s increasingly 
manifest incompetence. From the first he proclaimed the necessity for the 
Machtstaat—‘‘There are questions of power; therefore, we need power’ (p. 
137)—and threw his intellectual and spiritual forces into the battle for im- 
perialism. These and other acts attest Naumann’s realism; they show in him 
an awareness of his age. 

Dr. Heuss does not attempt to pass final judgment on Naumann’s solu- 
tions. Who, indeed, can say whether German social democracy, even if it 
had had the additional intellectual energy of Naumann and his followers, 
would have been more successful against 1914 and its consequences than 
national socialism? Retrospectively, it seems lack of foresight or want of 
courage in Naumann that he should have clung to the emperorship while de- 
spising its representative. But Naumann did not see democracy as a natural 
right due mankind: he regarded it as the political expression of mass exist- 
ence. In the imperfect condition of German parliamentarism, he held that 
one could not dispense with the emperorship without endangering the Macht- 
frage, that most important of all political questions. The flight of William IT 
in November, 1918, brought Naumann perhaps the greatest sorrow of his life. 
He saw a historical phenomenon rudely destroyed forever. Even the “‘Mit- 
teleuropa” solution during the war had much to commend it, resting, as it did, 
upon a renunciation of imperialism and a return to the European position of 
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Bismarck’s Germany. The complete misunderstanding abroad of Naumann’s 
book Mitteleuropa (1915), only serves to show how little the relation between 
external and internal situations in Germany and central Europe was under- 
stood. 

Dr. Heuss in the end suggests a reason for Naumann’s failure, in the fol- 
lowing words: 


He understood the force of power as the motor of all public life, but he personally 
lacked the robustness and primitive assurance of decision. Not that he was a man of 
indecision. But his powerful imagination often turned him in the middle of political 
struggle into an observer... .. This objectivity did not result from inability to take 
up a position or from a scrupulous sense of justice, but from that fantasy which could 
see history in the present event... . [p. 11]. 


The German tragedy, however, is not so easily explained. Naumann did not 
fail because his leadership was imperfect, but rather because the forces on 
which he relied and upon which Germany relied—Volkstum, Nationalsinn, 
and Macht—did not develop in the direction which he prescribed or predicted. 
Just as he underestimated the weight of the bureaucracy in the modern state, 
he overestimated the strength of idealism in the Machtstaat. 


PauLiInE R. ANDERSON 
Washington, D.C. 





Woodrow Wilson: life and letters. By Ray Srannarp Baker. Vol. VI: 
Facing war, 1915-1917. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
1937. Pp. 543. $4.00. 

America goes to war. By CuHarutes CALLAN TanstL1, Albert Shaw lecturer in 
diplomatic history, Johns Hopkins University, 1931. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1938. Pp. 731. $5.00. 


In the fifth volume of his Woodrow Wilson, Mr. Baker remarked (p. 362) 
that ‘“‘American policy [in the European war] was reduced to futility” by the 
end of 1915. This new volume and Professor Tansill’s study may be described 
as glosses on that text; Mr. Baker, indeed, repeats the phrase as a subheading 
in one chapter and Mr. Tansill, resentfully recognizing the futility, argues 
that it was unnecessary and avoidable. Read together, the two books will 
probably strengthen the opinion that the United States, in attempting to 
maintain neutrality on terms compatible with its honor and its interests, was 
faced with an insoluble problem. 

Mr. Baker begins with Wilson’s conversion to “‘preparedness’’; but since 
this maneuver was “‘at best a strong gesture” (p. 304) and a belated one, it 
had no practical effect on our relations with the warring powers of Europe. 
There are chapters on the president’s second marriage, domestic affairs, the 
election of 1916, and complications in Latin America; but they are of second- 
ary interest. On the fundamental issues of the war, Mr. Baker contends that 
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Wilson remained relatively neutral as between the belligerents (in spite of a 
certain personal sympathy for the Allies, although this was less evident than 
in 1915), that he sought peace to the bitter end, and that he yielded to ‘‘the 
inevitable” only because the circumstances were too strong for him and be- 
cause the American people were convinced by March, 1917, that war was 
“inevitable, imminent, and at last, desirable’’ (p. 500). This seems to the 
reviewer a truer analysis than that of Mr. Tansill, who several times speaks of 
Wilson as unneutral and once (p. 477) accuses him of “‘leaning towards war.” 
Certainly, Wilson refused to be driven by House and Lansing, who were not 
neutral. Yet Mr. Baker practically admits that Wilson had no positive policy. 
“His system of legal neutrality was to a degree unneutral in its results and 
directly endangered the hoped for.” As for mediation, he was “‘stumped.” 
When House, in February, 1916, produced his famous agreement with Sir 
Edward Grey for American armed intervention, Wilson, so Mr. Baker thinks 
(p. 151), considered that House had gone far beyond the “‘moral force” he had 
been authorized by Wilson to offer to the Allies; therefore, Wilson, as is well 
known, inserted the word “‘probably”’ in the crucial sentence, thereby de- 
nuding the document of serious value. It is striking that Mr. Baker speaks 
of the whole affair as pervaded by “complete unreality” (p. 153), whereas 
Mr. Tansill accepts President Seymour’s argument that the inserted ‘‘prob- 
ably” was of no consequence and refers to “this tremendous commitment,— 
whereby Colonel House and the President were willing, without the knowledge 
of Congress or the American people, to pledge American armed support to 
the cause of the Allies” (p. 458). Whatever the truth, it is clear that Wilson 
found no way to mediate or to mitigate the blockade. ‘‘Wilson continually 
made the mistake,” remarks Mr. Baker (p. 357), “‘of assuming that the chief 
end the belligerents sought was a just and durable peace.’’ He himself had a 
vision of a better world-order, but both the Allies and the Central Powers were 
bent on military victory and territorial conquest; unfortunately, the ‘sketchy 
but pointed information” received about the “‘secret treaties” made no im- 
pression on the president or the state department (p. 133). 

Perhaps the best illustration of Wilson’s helplessness is that in the summer 
of 1916 he was “seriously considering’ asking for authority to “‘prohibit 
loans and restrict exportations to the Allies’ (p. 312) and was, as he thought, 
given considerable powers by the revenue act of September, 1916; yet, by the 
end of November he was taking measures to prevent an industrial and finan- 
cial crisis which would result from a cessation of Allied purchases in the 
United States (pp. 367-80). And this at a time when he was more indignant, 
because of the blockade and the black list, with the Allies than at any time 
since the beginning of the war! It was, in fact this “‘unrelenting pressure of 
economic compulsion’”’ which forced Wilson to make his move for peace in 
December, 1916. Mr. Baker publishes for the first time the original draft of 
Wilson’s note to the belligerents, in which he proposed to demand a statement 
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of peace terms from both sides, preferably in a conference (pp. 380-86). 
Under the influence of House and Lansing, he toned this down to a request, 
which was probably a great mistake, for Wilson held strong cards, if he played 
them properly. Nearing the point of exhaustion, the Allies would have found 
it difficult to resist an American demand if this were backed up by the threat 
of an embargo. In this connection, especial interest attaches to a letter writ- 
ten by Wilson to House on January 24, 1917, before he had given up all hope 
of mediation (p. 440): “If Germany really wants peace she can get it, and get 
it soon, if she will but confide in me and let me have a chance.’” Was Wilson pre- 
pared, in case he could get from Germany a reasonable statement of terms, to 
put the screws on the Allies for a conference? Mr. Baker does not explain 
further, but Germany probably missed a supreme chance to end the war by 
negotiation. It is a choice irony that on the same day, January 31, 1917, 
Bernstorff communicated to House the German terms of peace (which were 
no worse than the provisions of the secret treaties) and to Lansing the renewal 
of submarine warfare. Generally speaking, Mr Baker’s castigations of both 
the Allies and the Central Powers will appeal to American readers, but it does 
seem unfair to reproach the British government for not revealing to Washing- 
ton the famous Zimmermann note to Mexico as soon as it was intercepted 
(p. 441), for Great Britain would have laid itself open to the charge of trying 
to take the United States into war against Germany on the basis of an inter- 
cepted document. It was much better that the United States should receive 
its first news of the new German submarine campaign directly and officially 
from the German government. 

Professor Tansill’s book is the most detailed contribution yet offered on 
the theme of American neutrality. He has been able to use the private papers 
of many important persons, notably Bryan and Lansing, the decisions of the 
Neutrality Board set up in 1914, certain documents in the German foreign 
office and the German admiralty, and the files of J. P. Morgan and Company 
submitted to the Nye Committee. He has also sampled the American press 
in various parts of the country and ranged through many periodicals, Euro- 
pean as well as American. Now that Mr. Baker has revealed the contents of 
the Wilson papers, important additions to our knowledge of American policy 
from 1914 to 1917 seem unlikely, unless the government publishes what the 
secret service may have discovered. 

Mr. Tansill is undoubtedly sincere in stating (p. vii) that he has “‘no thesis 
to prove or any viewpoint to exploit,” but he does not attempt to conceal his 
belief that American policy was ill conceived and worse applied and that our 
entry into the war was a profound and avoidable mistake. He ranges himself, 
in short, with Hartley Grattan and Walter Millis rather than with Mr. Baker 
and President Seymour, and his book is an able and well-documented state- 
ment of his case. 

After a short introduction dealing with anti-German trends in the United 
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States before 1914, the author analyzes public opinion at the outbreak of the 
war, as reflected in newspaper editorials, and concludes that the vast majority 
of Americans were pro-Ally, especially after the invasion of Belgium, but “‘in 
no mood to go to war to save the Entente Powers from German defeat”’ (p. 
31). Then come four chapters dealing with the effect of the war on American 
economic life and the stupendous trade with the Allies, and three chapters on 
the “‘blockade”’ and our controversies with England to March, 1917. The sub- 
marine question is then dealt with to the beginning of 1916. After this 
Mr. Tansill reverts to the various peace moves of the United States between 
August, 1914, and February, 1916. 

The effect of this topical presentation is, as it seems to the reviewer, to 
distort the picture. The reader gets the impression that the primary interest 
of the United States in the European tragedy was in “supplying the sinews 
of war” (chap. iii) to the Allies, and that, consequently, we took much too 
lenient a view of the blockade, which is viewed very harshly. By the time 
Mr. Tansill gets to the submarine question, which he presents in a manner as 
favorable to Germany as possible, the reader is in a mood to believe that the 
fundamental American contention, namely, the distinction between the seiz- 
ure of or interference with property and the loss of human life, was unsound. 
This impression is heightened by treatment of our economic involvement, 
which is largely in terms of profits to big business and loans arranged by 
J. P. Morgan and Company. There is, to be sure, a statement (p. 116) that 
“the total profit accruing to farmers in the United States from the sale of 
wheat increased from $56,713,000 in 1913 to $319,322,000 in 1914, and reached 
a peak of $642,837,000 in 1917”; but there is no adequate recognition that all 
classes shared in the prosperity, and the whole tone of these chapters is one 
of reproach. A more chronological narrative would have made clear that 
our position on submarine warfare was taken in February, 1915, before we 
were deeply involved economically with the Allies, and that the disposition of 
the United States to take a strong line against Great Britain was more than 
once negatived by German action. Mr. Tansill’s approach seems the more un- 
fortunate because in the end he declares that Wilson’s decision for war was 
not determined by economic considerations, least of all by ‘‘Wall Street.” 

From the legal point of view, Mr. Tansill’s strictures on the British block- 
ade are, no doubt, sound. Likewise, Lansing’s proposal of January 18, 1916, 
by which the Allies should give up arming merchantmen and Germany should 
abandon submarine warfare against merchantmen, might have provided a 
compromise which would have satisfied the interests of the United States. 
Mr. Tansill is entirely justified in emphasizing the importance of this plan, 
and he severely blames Colonel House for persuading Wilson to reject it after 
he had at first accepted it. (Mr. Baker skates over this incident in summary 
fashion.) But what evidence is there that the belligerent governments would 
have accepted this compromise? Certainly the British were bitterly opposed 
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to it. In general, Mr. Tansill does not make clear how the United States 
could have enforced its demands on Great Britain, on this issue or any other. 
He also overlooks the fact that American opinion wished the Allies to win the 
war and was therefore satisfied to have the government address strong notes 
to London which kept the record clear but did not involve action, whereas it 
demanded that the notes to Germany be taken seriously. Mr. Tansill’s posi- 
tion is just the opposite: he constantly berates Lansing for adhering to 
“‘musty old canons of international law” (p. 249)—in the submarine issue; 
but he is all for insisting on those very canons against the British blockade. 

House and Lansing are the villains of the piece in Mr. Tansill’s eyes, for 
they kept urging Wilson to war on the side of the Allies. In the reviewer's 
opinion, House was a gullible amateur in diplomacy and Lansing is open to 
the sharpest criticism. Nevertheless, both men were entirely sincere in their 
intense conviction (held by multitudes of others) that the vital interests of 
the United States were bound up with an Allied victory, and they were only 
doing their duty when they urged Wilson to shape his course accordingly. 
Mr. Tansill, who evidently does not share those convictions, attempts to 
disparage House and Lansing by sarcasm and innuendo, but does not 
strengthen his argument thereby. His hero is Bryan, who undoubtedly kept 
a more level head than either House or Lansing; the careful exposition of 
Bryan’s views is one of the best features of the book. 

Mr. Tansill has very little to say about propaganda, German or Allied. 
Likewise, he devotes only a few pages to German activities in the United 
States, although these played a considerable role in convincing American 
opinion of the necessity of war. On one point he and Mr. Baker are agreed— 
that the so-called “‘sunrise conference” took place in February, 1916, and not 
in April, as contended by Professor A. M. Arnett in his book on Claude 
Kitchin. Although many of Mr. Tansill’s conclusions are debatable, he has 
written a stimulating book, which, on many points, breaks new ground and 
which must be read with the closest attention by those who believe that the 
United States was warranted in going to war in April, 1917. 

BerNADOTTE E. Scumitr 
University of Chicago 





China and the World War. By Tuomas Epwarp La Fareue. (“Hoover War 
Library publications,” No. 12.) Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1937. Pp. 278. $3.25. 

This is not intended as a definitive account of the subject. As the author 

says (p. vi): 

No attempt has been made to cover exhaustively all phases of China’s relations with 
the various belligerents..... What has been attempted, however, is to give an ade- 
quate account of the main events which occurred in China because of the war and thus 
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to correct the errors and distortions with which a too facile journalism has surrounded 
these events. 


The account is thus limited to (1) Japan’s entrance into the war; (2) the 
Twenty-one Demands; (3) China’s entrance into, and participation in, the 
war; (4) American-Japanese rivalry from 1915 through 1917; and (5) the 
Shantung question at the Paris Conference. The bibliography and citations 
show a careful use of the sources and other materials. There is, however, a 
reliance on non-Chinese sources which, perhaps, explains the greater interest 
in explanation of Japan’s policies than in evaluation of China’s interests and 
problems. Thus, for example, the difficulties of China’s position as a neutral 
are less emphasized than are Japan’s reasons for entrance into the war. The 
first chapter, however, clears up a number of questions with respect to the 
latter. 

The principal “‘distortion” with which the author deals is with respect to 
Group Five of the Twenty-one Demands. In general he makes it clear why 
the “demands” were made rather than what their effects on China were. The 
principal emphasis, other than descriptive, however, is on the distinction be- 
tween the “demands” of the first four groups and the ‘“‘wishes”’ of the fifth. 
Unfortunately, this distinction is not made in the text of the demands, nor 
does the author give evidence that the distinction was made clear in the 
presentation of the demands to China. He does show that it was made in the 
instructions to the Japanese minister at Peking and, subsequently, after 
foreign objections had been raised. He also introduces a misconception when 
he refers (p. 46) to the withdrawal of these “‘wishes,”’ although he subse- 
quently makes it evident that they were not withdrawn, only deferred. 

The internal and external conditions under which China entered the war 
and the limits of her participation are adequately, although selectively, 
treated, as is American-Japanese rivalry after 1915. It is not heavily under- 
scored, however, that Japanese policy throughout was directed toward control 
of the conditions under which China came into and participated in the war. 

The treatment of the Shantung question at the Paris Conference is equally 
adequate. The author apparently is critical of the “‘idealistic”’ program of the 
Chinese delegation. It was “‘idealistic’’ because (1) it was intransigent toward 
Japan; (2) it sought to attain broader objectives than those growing out of the 
war; and (3) it leaned too heavily on American support. ‘Such realists as 
Tuan Chi-jui and Tsao Ju-lin would have preferred to adopt a less intransi- 
gent attitude toward Japan”’ (p. 185). It is not, however, made clear how 
China would have profited by taking a different attitude. And the awakening 
of Chinese nationalism, to which the author refers, would not have taken 


place. 
Haro.p M. VINACKE 


University of Cincinnati 
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Gustav Stresemann: his diaries, letters, and papers. Edited and translated by 
Eric Sutton. 2 vols. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935; 1987. Pp. xxxi+506, 
xix+549. $5.00; $6.50. 


Since three volumes of Stresemann’s Papers, collected and edited by his 
secretary, Henry Bernhard, have already appeared in Germany, the publica- 
tion of the first two volumes in an English edition is indeed timely. Mr. Sutton 
deserves high praise for his selection and arrangement of materials. Although 
his compilation is comprehensive, containing items pertaining to autobiog- 
raphy, letters, diaries, speeches, newspaper articles, dispatches, appreciations 
of colleagues and opponents, and views on a variety of literary and historical 
topics, duplication has been successfully avoided. Valuable, also, are the 
editor’s prefaces for each volume and his numerous explanatory notes. The 
latter, set off either by italics or smaller type from Stresemann’s own words, 
cast additional light without producing confusion. The glossaries of names at 
the end of each volume render the work more usable for reference purposes. 

Volume I (1923-24), after a brief autobiography and an account of the 
early years of Stresemann’s development, contains five sections: ‘““The in- 
vasion of the Ruhr,” ““The hundred days as chancellor,” ““The way to a world 
policy,” “Ideals,” and ‘‘New aims”; whereas Volume II (1925-26) has three 
sections: “Locarno,” “‘Within and without,” and ““Germany and the powers.” 
In view of the general excellence of the first two volumes, Volume III, cover- 
ing the period to 1929, is eagerly awaited by this reviewer. 

These two volumes comprise more than source material regarding merely 
Stresemann’s official career. They illuminate the many aspects of a great per- 
sonality which has left its imprint upon the history of post-war Europe. Of 
middle-class origin, Gustav Stresemann received an excellent education, 
specializing in political economy and history. Happily married to a young 
woman of a distinguished Jewish family, he entered politics as a National 
Liberal. In January, 1907, when only twenty-nine, he was elected to the Reichs- 
tag, where he demonstrated a commonsense attitude regarding the questions 
of the day, particularly as the champion of trades-unions and of the rights of the 
individual. Stresemann supported the constituted authorities of the empire 
patriotically, even in unrestricted submarine warfare. During the subsequent 
collapse, his abiding confidence in human freedom, tolerance, and the ideals 
of democratic government enabled him to become a leader in the formation of 
a center party which was to act as a balance-wheel between the extremists of 
the right and left. Continuously in office as chancellor and subsequently 
foreign minister, from 1923 to his death in 1929, Stresemann directed the 
foreign office during some of its darkest days. A realist but never an oppor- 
tunist, he faced successive crises manfully, ever having primarily in mind 
the long-range interests of Germany and of Europe as a whole. Of frail health, 
but never sparing himself, he literally worked himself to death, at the age of 
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only fifty-one, at a time when his country was perhaps most in need of his 
services. Yet, amid his numerous political duties, he still found time to help 
restore the faith of his people in the future of Germany, particularly by lec- 
tures on Goethe and on the parallelism between the Germany of his day and 
the Prussia of the Napoleonic era. 

Rarely appreciated are the abilities or patriotism of officials or political 
parties negotiating agreements distasteful or humiliating to their country- 
men. Such was the fate of the early Reich governments and of Stresemann 
personally. To mention merely a few specific examples, his able conduct of 
difficulties with Bavaria and Saxony, of the Hitler Putsch of 1923, of the for- 
mer crown prince’s request to return to Germany, of reparations, the Ruhr 
“war,” Locarno, Germany’s entry into the League of Nations, and subse- 
quent relations with Italy, Russia, and Poland have not received adequate 
recognition. Without the firm foundations established by Stresemann, Hit- 
ler’s subsequent diplomatic triumphs might have been impossible. Had Hitler 
been in power since 1923, would he have possessed the qualities required of a 
successful negotiator for the all-but-helpless Germany of that early period? 
The ultimate objectives of Stresemann and Hitler—a strong Germany freed 
from the shackles of Versailles, respected by her neighbors as a great power 
should be, again possessing overseas colonies, and incorporating within her 
borders Austria and other purely Germanic areas—were similar, but their 
methods were not. 

Stresemann’s masterpiece—Locarno—and its immediate sequel, the strug- 
gle to obtain for Germany a permanent seat in the Council of the League of 
Nations, perhaps illustrate him at his best. Convinced of the correctness of 
his stand, Stresemann disregarded the clamor of the mob and refused to score 
a temporary and hollow domestic triumph by leaving Geneva. Eventually, 
his tact and firmness were duly rewarded. He not only attained his objec- 
tives but won friends and enhanced the prestige of both himself and his 
nation. His successes give rise to the query whether, in the last analysis, the 
interests of Germany would not be served better by a continuation of a policy 
of patient and peacefully inclined negotiations rather than by one based upon 
warlike threats and diplomatic blackmail. Stresemann believed that even 
a great power could not repeatedly defy world-opinion without courting fresh 
disasters. Fe.ix J. VonDRACEK 
University of North Dakota 





Johann Gustav Droysen Historik. Vorlesungen iiber Enzyklopddie und Methodo- 
logie der Geschichte. Edited by Rupotr Htsner. (“‘Auftrage der Preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften.) Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 1937. 
Pp. 444. Rm. 16.50. 

Droysen’s fame rests upon three historical conceptions: the Hellenic, the 

Prussian, and the Historik as an organon of historical thought and research. 
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In this country his name has chiefly been associated with the second of these, 
especially his pragmatic political work. As a result clichés, obtained second- 
hand from commentators, have given currency to fanciful impressions. The 
lectures on the ‘“‘Enzyklopiidie und Methodologie der Geschichte” were given 
eighteen times in the course of twenty-five years before representative groups 
of students. In 1858 he published a résumé of the lectures entitled Grundriss 
der Historik, which appeared in a second edition in 1875, a third in 1882, and 
was printed in 1925 in Philosophie und Geisteswissenschaften. Erich Roth- 
acker, the editor, characterized the Grundriss as the “‘most ingenious intro- 
duction to historical science we possess.”” Historians interested in the epistem- 
ological and methodological relevancy of their discipline should welcome 
Geheimrat Hiibner’s excellent first edition of the entire Historik, based upon 
Droysen’s last manuscript. 

The first part deals with methodology and “‘heuristic,”’ presenting various 
aids in the discovery of authentic historical sources and the critical approach 
to their interpretation. The second part discusses how far and to what his- 
tory extends, and the third examines various forms of historical writing. A 
re-edition of the Grundriss, four short articles, an address, and indexes follow. 
The concise sentences of the Grundriss were at times perplexing. This diffi- 
culty should be overcome with the present edition of the complete Historik 
which is not composed in an aphoristic fashion. For all that, should anyone 
possessing an evanescent “‘reading knowledge of German” look about in this 
work appraisingly, he would probably feign a weary scorn for its style. 

Since Leibniz, the nature of individuality and its interrelation with super- 
individual cultures, of which history treats, has been an essential problem in 
historical thought. Of this, Droysen was fully cognizant. His evaluation of 
individuality within the bounds of history was contrary to Hegel’s concep- 
tion. The individualizing tendency, apparently in accord with Wilhelm von 
Humboldt and Schleiermacher, Droysen found in the contrast between the 
spiritual and material nature of man. He believed society and history im- 
pinge upon the individual in more ways than the eighteenth-century rational- 
ists generally assumed. Simultaneously he repudiated the exaggerated quiet- 
istic conception of the creative force of culture content, pervaded by a Volks- 
geist, as set forth by the historical school of jurisprudence. Historical con- 
tinuity, in Droysen’s view, entails the notion of dialectical development. 
Still, he frequently eschewed the term “‘development”’ (Entwicklung), partly 
because in Hegelian dogmatism it frequently connoted immanent logical ne- 
cessity and lawfulness, partly because Savigny and his followers emphasized 
in development the element of organic growth. Droysen preferred the term 
“‘progress”’ (Fortschritt)—not, however, in the sense of the intellectual opti- 
mism of the Enlightenment. From his discussion of when and how affairs 
and events became history we may learn that Droysen regarded historical 
progress as a continuity filled with a purpose. History is man’s knowledge of 
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himself and the moral-intellectual world. It may also be deduced from the 
Historik that for Droysen a theodicy gives the meaning of life, of the world, 
and of history. 

The abiding influence of Droysen’s theoretical work is not found in his 
divergence from the objectivism of Ranke and his school, nor in drawing to a 
head disapprobation of Hegelian hypotheses. An understanding of historical 
processes is more than explaining and drawing conclusions about effects from 
causes. He contended that history is thought, bound by history as record and 
knowledge, in the treatment of which the scholar applies methods different 
from those of natural sciences and those prescribed by the positivistic school. 
Clearly, Droysen recognized and presented problems upon which later 
Dilthey, Spranger, Troeltsch, Litt, and Rickert have descanted. 


ANDREAS ELVIKEN 


Temple University 
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The twilight of the kings. By JonatHan F. Scott. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1938. Pp. $40. $2.75. 


Professor Scott begins his account of the long twilight through which kingship has 
been passing with interesting pictures of those kings and royal families which are still 
shining with a more or less brilliant light. He then traces the decline of monarchy from 
Charles II through Louis XVI and Napoleon to the overthrow of so many rulers during 
the last two decades. A few pages on Otto of Habsburg and other “royalty in shadow- 
land”’ are followed by a brief description of the rise of the dictatorships, in which Stalin, 
Mussolini, Hitler, et al. seem to cast lurid rays into the twilight. In a concluding chapter 
the author shows himself a staunch adherent of democracy, and suggests that by the 
restoration of monarchs under liberal auspices in certain European countries “the cause 
nn liberalism, strangely enough, may find in royalty one of its most valuable 
allies. 

Obviously, such a book is not intended as a contribution to detailed historical knowl- 
edge. It is, rather, a well-written account of well-known material, embellished with 
many of the anecdotes that professors are wont to use to brighten their lectures. There 
are neat expressions, such as the reference to Victor Emmanuel III still sailing on the 
Italian ship of state, but in a cabin de luxe, while another stands at the helm; and to 
Italy’s playing with Albania as a cat does with a mouse. The necessary simplification is 
occasionally carried so far that it may give such false impressions as that the Bill of 
Rights was the first concession that any English king had made, and that the dumas 
resulting from the Russian revolution of 1905 were entirely worthless. William II and 
Alfonso will doubtless resent the statement that Otto is the most conspicuous of the 
royal exiles. While William II’s confidence in the principle of monarchical solidarity 
was unquestionably a factor in his granting the “blank check”’ to Austria in July, 1914, 
it seems an overstatement to assert that had William realized “that monarchical solidar- 
ity had passed forever . . . . there is good reason to believe that a European war would 
have been averted in the summer of 1914.” 

The twilight of the kings is to be welcomed as the work of a competent historian writ- 
ing for the general reader. It is certainly far superior to the quantities of material that 
come from the pens of popular writers with no historical training or attitude, and it 
should prove at least equally interesting to the public. 

GrorGE B. MANHART 


Confessions of an economic heretic. By J. A. Hopson. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 
Pp. 217. $2.00. 

L’ Europe et la question coloniale. By GitpertT Marocer. Paris: Sirey, 1938. Pp. 440. 
Fr. 55. 

The church through the centuries. By Cyrtt CHartes Ricuarpson. New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1938. $2.50. 

Ritratti e studi di vita religiosa. By RuaGERO Boneut. Edited by Francesco Torraca. 
Florence: Le Monnier, 1937. 

History, freedom, and religion. By F. M. Powtcxe. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. Pp. 64. $0.85. 

Sozialisten und Krieg. Ein Beitrag zur Ideengeschichte des Sozialismus von den Hussiten 
bis zum Vilkerbund. By Karu Kautsxy. Prague: Orbis, 1937. Pp. 703. 

Histoire des révolutions. De Cromwell 4 Franco. By L. Manpin and Orners. Paris: 
Nouvelle revue frangaise, 1938. Fr. 27. 
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European revolution. By CuristopHer Dawson. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1938. 
$3.00. 

Tobacco. Its history, illustrated by the books, manuscripts and engravings in the library of 
George Arents, Jr. Compiled by Jerome E. Brooks. Vol. II, 1615-1698. New York: 
Rosenbach, 1938. 

List of books, printed 1601-1700, in the library of the Hispanic Society of America. Com- 
piled by Ciara Louise Penney. New York: The Hispanic Society, 1938. 

A hundred years of astronomy. By R. L. Warterrre tp. London: Duckworth, 1938. 
21s. ; 

Marconi—the man and his wireless. By Ornrtn E. Dunuap, Jr. New York: Macmillan, 
1937. Pp. xxi+360. $3.50. 

The beneficent and recently ended life of Marconi was completely identified with 
wireless. A good illumination of historical theory as regards great inventors in history 
may be had from this biography, which contains extensive and apparently fair notes on 
the titular inventor’s predecessors and rivals in the evolution of wireless. It is striking, 
although typical of invention, especially electrical, that nothing Marconi did was strict- 
ly new. He obtained valuable patents from Oliver Lodge and Edison, and was rivaled 
or helped on every hand by Morse, Preece, Tesla, Fessenden and lesser r-mes. People 
had been telegraphing electrically without wires for a century and a half, by conduction 
or by inductive means more or less related to radio, as when Loomis in 1866 telegraphed 
14 miles by radiating pulsations from an aerial. It is a fact known not even to our au- 
thor that the truest radio waves were suggested for communication by the great Elihu 
Thomson as early as 1889, only a year or two after Hertz discovered them, fourteen 
years after his own experiments of transmitting tuned waves, and six years before 
Marconi began to carry out the suggestion. Wireless telephony developed in parallel 
with telegraphy, with but a few years’ lag. So, quite evidently we should have had radio 
and all its consequences had Marconi never lived. 

But, nonetheless, it is plain history that he was the agent, the elect of luck and social 
forces, who pressed ahead and actually assembled into a useful invention the many 
scientific and practical ideas which others were providing, or could and would have pro- 
vided. He was a genius certainly, and an interesting character, though one hardly feels 
that the biographer has penetrated the extraordinary reserve of this aristocrat who 
never went to school. From the age of twenty on, his life was nothing but radio; and he 
accomplished a great deal inventively and commercially in getting it going, up to the 
Great War and the vacuum tube, after which his originality faded. We may note that 
he was much helped by governments, especially the British and Italian; also, that he 
was hardly an Italian—his mother was an Irish Protestant, his wife also Irish, his best 
work was done mostly in England, he crossed the Atlantic eighty-nine times, spoke 
Italian with a foreign accent, and showed few of that country’s traits. 

The biographer is a wireless operator, engineer, and newspaper editor; and his book 
has the qualities to be expected, save that it is little technical. It is sketchy, newsy, 
stresses marine disasters and the inventor’s triumphal rewards—in no sense a great 


book, but a useful and somewhat entertaining one. 
S. C. GrLFILLaAN 


EARLY MODERN HISTORY 


A history of Europe from the Reformation to the present day. By FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 
3d ed. New York: Harcourt, Brace , 1938. Pp. 819. $4.00. 

Forty years ago, when, as instructor in the University of Chicago, Mr. Schevill pub- 
lished his first History of modern Europe, it was not customary to include long discourses 
upon art, science, and letters in such manuals. At the end of a chapter on the Reforma- 
tion in France, he disposed of the progress of French culture in the seventeenth century 
in five lines, mentioning the drama of Corneille and the establishment of the French 
Academy (p. 140). In 1907, when the Congress of Berlin was no longer a suitable point 
at which to close the story, Mr. Schevill wrote a second account. This one he carefully 
named A political history of Europe, explaining that he was “‘prepared to adopt the view 
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which commands the greatest number of adherents, and which affirms that history is 
concerned primarily with politics, and secondarily with everything else in the life of a 
nation affecting politics” (pp. 2-3). This emphasis on government and its ramifications 
was in no sense indicative of his wish to exclude what is called “civilization” from the 
field of history—few historians and teachers have achieved so rich a sense of the active 
intermingling of diverse factors in human living as has Mr. Schevill. Nor did he refuse 
to admit the claims of the “new history.”’ Rather, he believed that textbooks were ill- 
suited to be pioneers in stylizing the currents of civilization. Therefore, in 1925, he 
chose to publish his third account of modern Europe (the first edition of the present 
work) not as a history of civilization but as a “portal to such a history” (p. 5). Never- 
theless, this 1925 manual, as well as its new edition in 1930, included entire chapters 
dealing with cultural matters. This year, as he brings out a re-worked and entirely re- 
printed volume, Mr. Schevill claims his place among the champions of the “new his- 
tory,” but with that group who keep the state as a basic element—not politics in a vac- 
uum but the state as an integrating factor and itself ‘ ‘conditioned by geographic, eco- 
nomic, intellectual, and all the other forces at work in society” (p. 4). 

This new textbook—for beginners in college—is built about the same axes that have 
served to orient students for nearly half a century: the Reformation, absolute mon- 
archy, and revolution and democracy. About these axes, over this long period of years, 
the author has developed and re-presented his interpretations and syntheses. Now he is 
sure what he wishes to say. The result is a clean-cut style, with precision heightened 
by the volume’s mechanical changes. The material has been broken up, subdivided, 
labeled, and provided with marginal indexes, so that even the weary student may find 
the way between landmarks not too long. New illustrations and well-printed maps also 
help to make progress easy. Mr. Schevill has reversed the biological “ontogeny repeats 
philogeny.’’ His comparison of the stream of history to the life-span of an individual 
(p. 56) is not new, but it is beguiling. Some critics will find it too simple, or, perhaps, 
too Hegelian. Others will object specifically to calling the temper of the middle ages 
childlike, pointing out that certain kinds of subjection and obedience are a mark of 
sophistication. The parallel stimulates thought, nevertheless; and here, as in other 
cases, by suggesting rather than dictating comparisons, the author shows his sensitive- 
ness to the delicate distinction between synthesis and formula. 


GerorGiA RosBison 


Moulders of destiny. Renaissance lives and times. By Ltoyp W. Esuiteman. New York: 

Covici-Friede, 1938. Pp. 328. 

This is a well-meaning book. It aims to tell the story of nine men and one woman 
whom the author believes to have been molders of destiny at the time of the Renais- 
sance. The men are Lorenzo Valla, who “revolutionized thought’; Charles VII, who 
“‘made France a nation’; Henry VII, who “moulded modern England’’; Machiavelli, 
who “brought political theory up to date’’; Raphael, who “modernized art’’; Paracelsus, 
who “fathered chemistry and medicine”; Ignatius Loyola, who “modernized Catholi- 
cism’’; Catherine de’ Medici, who “set a new precedent for France”; Don John, of Aus- 
tria, who “fought the last fight for chivalry’’; and Jan Coen, who “built an empire in 
the Indies.’’ The book is written from an admirable point of view—that of an intelligent 
liberal who believes that human society has been greatly benefited by the decline of 
medieval superstition and realizes that much has yet to be done in this matter before 
the majority of men will be able to look at the world calmly, clearly, carefully, and do 
their own thinking about it. There is slight evidence, however, of the author’s being 
acquainted with the best sources of information, either original or derived, about his 
ten personages; and his lack of general information about the times in which they lived 
is sometimes astonishing. How is it possible, for instance, for a historian to say that 
“medieval society in the thirteenth century was decidedly static’? The chapter de- 
voted to Lorenzo Valla is perhaps the best in the book. There is far too little literature 
on that bold and keen critic in our language. Yet, even that chapter has many inac- 
curacies and shortcomings. There were very good teachers of Greek in Italy before 
Valla was born. Chrysoloras taught in Florence and in other cities of the peninsula a 
decade before the birth of Valla. What is the Cambridge history? And why not give the 
name of the historian who wrote in it about Valla? In the essay on Charles VII our 
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author asserts that Pierre Cauchon, the chief prosecutor and judge in the trial of Jeanne 

d’Arc, was “an honorable man .... who had already acquired great repute by con- 

demning and putting to death some Armagnac clergy”! And the tragic victim of the 
trial is as much misunderstood as the presiding judge. Much information is given us 
about witchcraft in the essay on Paracelsus. But the name of the author of the Dis- 
covery of witchcraft is not Reginald Scott. It is only Reginald Scot. Many slips lessen 
the reliability of the book. Yet the volume may have a useful place in a town library or 
in that of a high school. 

Epwarp Masiin Hume 

The expansion of Europe. By Wiipur C. Apsott. 2d rev. ed. New York: Crofts, 
1938. Pp. 517. $5.00. 

Almost identical with previous editions, with the addition of material covering the 
period 1789-1815. 

The making of the modern world: a correlated survey of the history of Europe, America and 
Asia, from the end of the 15th century to the outbreak of the World War. By W. R. 
McAuutrre. London: Blackie, 1938. Pp. 152. 2s. 9d. 

Inquisition and liberty. By G. G. Coutton. New York: Macmillan, 1938. $4.50. 

A social history of the Inquisition. 

Machiavelli. By Hans Freyer. Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut, 1938. Pp. 172. 
Rm. 2.60. 

Machiavelli’s Prince and its forerunners. By ALLAN H. GitBert. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1938. $3.00. 

Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami denuo recognitum et auctum per P. S. Allen. 
Edited by H. M. Aten and H. W. Garrop. Vol. IX, 1530-2. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1938. Pp. 522. $10. 

Elizabeth and Sixtus. A seventeenth century sidelight on the Spanish Armada. By KENDRA 
Baker. London: Daniel, 1938. 7s. 6d. 

The Jesuits. By F. A. Riptey. London: Secker & Warburg, 1938. 10s. 6d. 

An economic interpretation of the history of the famous order. 

Eugenio di Savoia. By A. Nicopemo. Naples: Detchen & Rocholl, 1938. Pp. 67. L. 
12. 

Frankreich, Russland und der polnische Thron, 1733. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
franzisischen Ostpolitik. By Exursor von PuttrKaMer. (“Osteuropiiische Forsch- 
ungen im Auftrage der Deutschen Gesellschaft zum Studium Osteuropas,”’ edited by 
Hans Urserssercer. N.S., Vol. XXIV.) Kénigsberg: Ost Europa Verlag, 1937. 
Pp. 116. Rm. 6. 

Richelieu instituted, and his successors institutionalized, close relations with Sweden, 
Poland, and Turkey. In the eighteenth century, however, Russia’s growing power over- 
shadowed these enfeebled states and ineluctably forced upon France a re-examination of 
eastern alignments. As a result of research in the French and Saxon archives, together 
with a thorough use of contemporary published material as well as of the secondary 
literature, including that in Polish and Russian, Dr. Puttkamer analyzes French diplo- 
matic relations with Poland, Russia, Sweden, Turkey, Prussia, the Khan of the Tartars, 
and the followers of Rakéczy, during the years preceding the Polish crisis of 1733 and 
up to the French declaration of war against the Emperor on October 10 of that year. 
As early as 1729 Fleury contemplated a Dresden-Paris “axis’’ (pp. 88-89), but the 
matter was complicated by the existence of Louis XV’s father-in-law, the exiled Polish 
king, Stanislas Leszezynski, who was one of the most pressing unemployment problems 
of the century. Dr. Puttkamer’s excellent monograph is particularly useful in its anal- 
ysis of the multifarious and devious means by which the Marquis de Monti, French am- 
bassador to Poland-Saxony from 1729 to 1734, endeavored to persuade and to corrupt, 
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and how, through his control of secret agents, he attempted to co-ordinate the French 
diplomatic campaign in eastern Europe for the purpose of securing Leszczynski’s re- 
election. Precisely what was Fleury’s policy regarding grand strategy in eastern Europe 
still baffles historians; the reviewer suspects that it was clever and subtle, Dr. von Putt- 
kamer that it was careless and inconsequential. Certainly it may truly be said, in view 
of the subsequent and notorious “secret du Roi,” that (p. 108) “the lack of unity among 
the French statesmen finally resulted in the elaboration of a secret diplomacy which 
worked counter to the official one.” 
Artuur M. Wiison 


A day of battle. By Vincent SHeean. New York: Doubleday Doran, 1938. Pp. 304. 
$2.50. 

A novel on the Battle of Fontenoy. 

EUROPE SINCE 1789 
Hoofdzaken uit de nieuwste geschiedenis, 1789-1937. By Atrons Frerens. Edited by 

D. J. Uyrrer-Horven. Brussels: De Boeck, 1938. Pp. 329. Fr. 28.50. 

L’ Europe du X1LX® siécle et Vidée de nationalité. By Grorces We1Lu. Paris: Michel, 

1938. Pp. 490. Fr. 45. 

Gericht iiber Napoleon. Schicksalsstunden um Stein, Napoleon, Metternich. By Her- 

MANN ULLMANN. Jena: Diedrichs, 1938. Pp. 119. Rm. 2.80. 

La vie de Metternich. By ConsTANTIN DE GRUNDWALD. Paris: Calmann Lévy, 1938 

Fr. 35. 

Storia mondiale dal 1814 al 1938. By Prerro Orst. Vol. I, 1814-1871. Bologna: Zani- 

chelli, 1938. Pp. xx+444. L. 25. 

1848. By Fétrx Pontem. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1937. Pp. 224. Fr. 15. 

The work of M. Félix Ponteil presents a scholarly synthesis of the revolutionary 
movement which broke out in 1848. In a concise and very suggestive manner he dis- 
cusses the “liberal urge,’ which after 1815, in successive stages, resulted in the great 
drama of the “‘year of revolutions.’’ He then follows the progress of the exciting drama 
in a most interesting way. 

France quite naturally occupies the most important position in this excellent little 
survey. She is the center of the drama, but the other European states are not neglected. 
The author has, in fact, presented boldly and amply the history of France in connection 
with the cardinal movements during the “era of Metternich.” 

In avoiding excessive concentration on the political aspects, M. Ponteil has consid- 
ered the economic and social problems in a transforming France. In addition, he has 
devoted many pages to the constitutional history, stressing that of 1848. Finally, he 
has shown the many reasons why “une révolution commencée dans |’allégresse de la 
liberté reconquise’’ was lost in the immediate reaction. In this role, the monograph 
stands out in the presentation of the facts and the problems of 1848. 

As for methodology and scientific plan, M. Ponteil has worked largely from the 
sources with which he manifests expert knowledge, particularly in the field of pamphlet 
literature. With adept style and perspective, this French scholar has added an out- 
standing survey to the literature of one of the very interesting periods of European 
history. Therefore his “storm and stress” between the Congress of Vienna and the 
Second Republic will appeal not only to the specialist but also to those who are inter- 
ested in the great liberal principles and movements of the nineteenth century. 


C. N. Sisson 


Portraits of mean men. A short history of the protocols of Zion. By Joun Gwymr. Lon- 
don: Cobden-Sanderson, 1938. 5s. 

Henri Dunant: the story of the Red Cross. By Martin Gumpert. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1938. 
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Die englische Politik bei den Pariser Friedensverhandlungen 1919. By Dietricn SAND- 

BERGER. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1938. Pp. 74. Rm. 3.60. 

Le principe des nationalités et les traités de paix de 1919-1920. By G. Sorront&. Paris: 

Pedone, 1938. Pp. 280. Fr. 40. 

Pope Pius XI and world peace. By Lornp CLonmore. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1938. Pp. 306. $3.00. 

This book deals primarily with the pope’s handling of the Vatican’s relations with 
fascist Italy, ending in the solution of the Roman question, his failure to oppose Mus- 
solini’s aggression in Abyssinia, his hostility to sovietism, his strong opposition to 
naziism, and his friendliness to Franco’s policies in Spain. The author’s thesis is that 
Pope Pius XI is a champion of world-peace, an opponent of totalitarianism and com- 
munism, and a friend of labor and social welfare movements. The book bears the nihil 
obstat of Arthur J. Scanlan, S.T.D., Censor Librorum, which indicates that the Holy 
Office approves of its contents. The subject matter is not original but always orthodox. 
Most biographers make an attempt to reconcile the pope’s efforts for peace and several 
seemingly contradictory episodes, but this author does not do so. He contents himself 
with repeated declarations that the pope’s efforts have always been to realize his motto: 
“Pax Christi in Regno Christi.”” Occasionally the author slips from the role of a scholar 
and refers unnecessarily to the pope’s enemies as gangs. Lord Clonmore is the son and 
heir of the Protestant Earl of Wicklow but has been brought up a Roman Catholic. His 
literary style is simple, clear, and direct. The book lacks a bibliography. 

J. H. LANDMAN 


Documents on international affairs, 1936. Edited by StrpHEN HEALD and Joun W. 
WHEELER-BENNETT. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 717. $14.00. 

If size is any criterion, 1936 was the most important year in international politics 
since 1919, for this Survey is the largest yet published, the Italo-Ethiopian war having 
been dealt with in the volumes for 1935 and the Spanish civil war being put over until 
1937. In part the increasing bulk is due to the ever lessening distinction between “‘in- 
ternal’ and “international” affairs; thus the struggle for power in Austria and the prob- 
lem of the German minority in Czechoslovakia require many pages; and the conflict of 
“ideologies’’ cannot be ignored. The main themes of the volume are the German reoc- 
cupation of the Rhineland (over one hundred pages), the situation in Austria and south- 
eastern Europe, German relations with Russia, the refortification of the Straits, the 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty and Palestine. The section on the Far East (written, as usual, 
by Mr. G. F. Hubbard) is unusually interesting, for by the end of 1936 the situation of 
the Japanese government had become distinctly uncomfortable both at home and 
abroad, while China was on the crest of a wave of returning prosperity and increasing 
national confidence. There is a chapter on the American continent (by Miss Katharine 
Duff), but no synthesis is provided of the policy of the United States. Mr. H. V. Hod- 
son, who again writes on world economic affairs, concludes that the world of 1936 was 
“still barely convalescent from the sickness of depression.” In every volume Mr. Toyn- 
bee manages to indulge in a purple passage or two: this year his analysis of the German- 
Soviet war of words since the advent of Herr Hitler to power is a little gem. 

In the Documents, also, the emphasis is on European affairs; even so, the Mediter- 
ranean situation (except for the Straits convention) and the Middle East (except for 
the Anglo-Egyptian treaty) have to be omitted, from lack of space. The Spanish situa- 
tion is to be dealt with later in a special volume. The Far East is also reserved for the 
next year, but the hope expressed by the editors that “the Sino-Japanese conflict will 
not assume such proportions as to render necessary another separate volume”’ has prob- 
ably been rendered futile by the march of events. The United States is represented by 
a speech of President Roosevelt on the “‘good-neighbor”’ policy and one by Mr. Hull 
on his trade-agreement policy; fifty pages are devoted to the Montevideo conference. 


PRE-WAR DIPLOMACY 


Der Plan Moltkes fiir den Zweifrontenkrieg (1871-1890). By Peter Rassow. Breslau: 
Priebatsch, 1938. Pp. 19. Rm. 2.40. 
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Histoire dela Marche. By Maurice Favone. Paris: Dorbon ainé, 1938. Pp. 356. Fr. 60. 
Histoire du Nivernais. By ALFrep Massé&. (“Les vieilles provinces de France.’’) Paris: 

Boivin & Cie., 1938. Pp. 307. Fr. 27. 

Mr. Massé’s Histoire du Nivernais appears as the twenty-third volume of a series of 
histories devoted to old French provinces. These histories, naturally limited, are of 
greater interest to those preoccupied with special localities. And yet, in a large sense, 
they are not local histories. Though Mr. Massé is careful to trace the succession of 
events—political, economic, social, and cultural—from the earliest times to the present 
in the region known as the Nivernais, he never loses sight of the fact that the history of 
that region is conditioned by the history of France which, in turn, is conditioned by that 
of its central province, Le Nivernais. This is particularly true in the political sphere. 
Situated in the exact center of France, possessing boundaries which resemble the out- 
lines of France itself, its history is that of France in miniature. In all the great events 
which took place in the country—the establishment of the Franks, the Romanization of 
Gaul, the invasions from the east, the Norman conquests, the invasion from England, 
the Hundred Years’ War, the struggles between Catholic and Protestant, the fight be- 
tween the monarchy and the duchies, the expansion to the Flemish northeast and to the 
northern portion of Italy—this province played an important role. Only in the days of 
Louis XV did its power decline, until, with the coming of the Revolution, it ceased to 
have a history of its own and became merely an administrative division of France. In 
the economic, social, and cultural spheres the Nivernais seems less important than other 
provinces. Economically, it possesses neither great industrial resources nor rich agri- 
cultural regions. Culturally, it has a notable array of literary men, painters, sculptors, 
philosophers, and historians, but none of the first order. There is no Racine, Watteau, 
Pigalle, Descartes, or Taine; but there are Romain Rolland, Matisse, Gautherin, Mari- 
on, and Guy Coquille, all noteworthy contributors to the culture of France. 

Mr. Massé’s work is noteworthy not only for the smooth and pleasant style in which 
he has presented the history of his region but also for the solid method he has employed 
in assembling and analyzing his material. Beginning with prehistoric times, he has tried 
to reconstitute from geological formations the history of the time. In reviewing the 
early dawn of history, he has examined meticulously objects discovered in the region. 
With scrupulousness and discretion, he has selected from geological and archeological 
discoveries the material he has used. He has examined carefully the chartes of the mid- 
dle ages and the history of the sixteenth-century Guy Coquille, along with memoirs 
and letters. In his recapitulation of the long line of Nivernais counts and dukes, there 
is necessarily some aridity, but never any confusion. His minute delineation of geneal- 
ogies is not exceedingly interesting to the general reader, but his tables at the beginning 
of chapters will prove most helpful. 
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La cour des Valois. By Ropert Burnanp. Paris: Hachette, 1938. Pp. 256. Fr. 18. 
La véritable histoire de la Dame de Montsoreau. By Jacques Levron. Paris: Chapelon, 

1938. Fr. 10. 

Heinrich IV, Konig von Frankreich und Navarra. Gegenspieler die deutsche Welt. By 

Water Tritscu. Leipzig: Huber, 1938. Pp. 452. Rm. 6.90. 

L’amoureux automne du Roi Henri IV. By E. A. Ruernarpt. Translated by R. HEN- 

rY. Paris: Michel, 1938. Fr. 25. 

Marie Mancini. By Pau Riva. Paris: Nouvelle revue francaise, 1938. Fr. 20. 
Louis XIV et les provinces conquises. By De Roux. Paris: Editions de France, 1938. 

Fr. 25. 

Bossuet. Essai diconographie. By ANDRE ViRELY. Macon: Protat, 1938. Pp. 345. 

Fr. 350. 

Madame de Pompadour und thre Zeit. By Atrrep Leroy. Zurich: Scientia, 1938. Pp. 

288. Fr. 12. 
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Thomas-Simon Gueullette. Un magistrat du XVIII® siécle, ami des lettres, du thédtre et 
des plaisirs. By J. E. Gusutiette. (“Bibliothéque de la société des historiens du 
théatre,” Vol. XII.) Paris: Droz, 1938. Pp. 200. Fr. 40. 

La vie privée de Marie-Antoinette. By CHARLES Kunstier. (“Les vies privées.’’) Paris: 
Hachette, 1938. Fr. 18. 

Necker, 1732-1804. By Epovarp Cuapursat. Paris: Sirey, 1938. Pp. $35. Fr. 35. 

English witnesses of the French Revolution. Edited by J. M. Toompson. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1938. Pp. 267. 10s. 6d. 

This is a source book, and, like almost all source books, of uneven merit. The writ- 
ings of Arthur Young, Cobbett, Paine, and Wordsworth are so easily available elsewhere 
that it seems scarcely worth while to reprint them here. The diplomatic correspondence 
of Dorset and Gower, successive British ambassadors at Paris, is very much on the dull 
side and simply restates what is known to every historian. On the other hand, there are 
included many spontaneous and fresh extracts from the diaries and letters of semi- 
obscure Englishmen for which the historian of the French Revolution should be grateful. 
Thus, for instance, Samuel Rogers, the future poet, writes most entertainingly from 
Paris in 1791 of the political clubs at a time when the Jacobins and the Club of 1789, 
professing the same principles and differing only in method, vied with one another for 
liberal leadership in the National Assembly. Equally valuable are the observations of 
Dr. John Moore, physician and traveler, who was as judicious as he was curious. The 
doctor not only describes in detail the attack on the Tuileries in 1792 but also tells us 
of his subsequent inquiries among the participants which led him to the conclusion that 
many of the mob assembled not for the purpose of attacking the king but to defend 
him from attack. 

Other English witnesses whose writings are of value are even less familiar to the 
historian. Such a one was Richard Twiss, who tells us of the books offered for sale in 
Paris in 1792, running all the way from the most indecent assaults on the queen to a 
comparison of the sufferings of Christ and of His Majesty Louis XVI. Mass, Twiss 
informs us, was still being sung in the churches in this year, but only in competition 
with patriotic harangues in the same edifice. 

Most enlightening of all, in the opinion of this reviewer, are the experiences of 
Major Trench, commander of marines in H.M.S. “Alexander,” captured by the 
French in 1794. Trench writes from Brittany between November, 1794, and May, 
1795, amid the confusion following the death of Robespierre. Trench goes to Easter 
service at the cathedral, finds the lighted altar, holy water, incense. But in the midst of 
the Mass men begin to sing the “‘Marseillaise”; and ‘‘Aux armes, citoyens,”’ drowns out 
the Christian ritual. Nevertheless, Christianity is returning. The decadis are generally 
ignored; for one shopkeeper who closes on the decadi there are six who fasten their 


shutters on Sundays. : 
Wa ter P. Hau 


L’influence des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique sur Brissot, Condorcet et Mme Roland. By L. 
Gipney. Paris: Sirey, 1938. Pp. 176. Fr. 40. 

Les revendications des paysans de la sénéchaussée de Ploermel d’aprés les cahiers de doléances 
de 1789. By E. Corene. Paris: Plihon, 1938. Pp. 272. Fr. 25. 

Pontivy et son district pendant la Révolution 1789—Germinal an VIII. By E. Corene. 
Paris: Plihon, 1938. Pp. xxx+728. Fr. 60. 

Revelliere-lépeaux, citizen director. By Groro1a Rosison. (“Studies in history, eco- 
nomics and public law,”” No. 438.) New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 
307. $3.50. 

Lyon n'est plus. By Evovarp Herriot. Vol. II, Le siége. Paris: Hachette, 1938. Fr. 28. 

Napoleone. By G. Picutnt. Milan: Treves, 1938. Pp. 410. L. 50. 

Histoire du Consulat et de VEmpire. By Lovuts Mapeuin. Vol. III, De Brumaire a 
Marengo. Paris: Hachette, 1938. Fr. 40. 
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Le tragique destin du duc d’Enghien. By Marcet Dupont. (“Le rayon d’histoire.’’) 

Paris: Hachette, 1938. Fr. 20. 

La Duchesse de Berry. La Marie Stuart vendéenne, 1798-1870. By Marc-ANpRE Fasre. 

Paris: Hachette, 1938. Fr. 20. 

Marie-Louise, Impératrice des Francais. 1810-1814. By Baron pre Bovurcorna. 
(“Nouvelle collection historique.”’) Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1938. Pp. 248. Fr. 25. 
Esuli italiani in Corsica (1815-1861). By Erstnio Micuex. Preface by GioaccHIno 

Votre. Bologna: Cappelli, 1938. Pp. 44¢. L. 30. 

Louis-Philippe. By J. Lucas-Dupreton. (“Grandes études historiques.”’) Paris: 

Fayard, 1938. Fr. 26. 

Berlioz. By J. H. Extiot. (“Master musician series,” edited by Ertc Buom.) New 

York: Dutton, 1938. Pp. 243. $2.00. 

Jules Guesde—le socialisme fait homme, 1845-1922. By Comptre-MoreE . Paris: Quil- 

let, 1937. Pp. 503. Fr. 26. 

Jules Guesde was the first preacher of Marxian socialism to the French workingmen. 
Starting his propaganda in 1877, he was largely responsible for the socialist victory over 
the co-operators in 1879 at the congress of the small organized labor forces held at 
Marseilles. When Marxian doctrine proved incapable of binding together trade-union- 
ists and various types of socialists, Guesde and his followers, instead of compromising, 
withdrew from the other groups in 1882 and formed the Marxian Parti Ouvrier Fran- 
cais. Guesde devoted the next twenty years of his life to the development of this or- 
ganization. By 1900 the P.O.F. was the largest and best organized of the several French 
socialist parties. In 1902, after the stormy days of the Millerand affair, the P.O.F. 
joined with several smaller groups to form the Parti Socialiste de France while the fol- 
lowers of Jaurés organized the Parti Socialiste Francais. In 1905 the two merged to give 
France a unified socialist party. 

Although Guesde lived until 1922, he was not very active in party affairs after 1902. 
Troubled since his youth by recurrent illness, he became almost an invalid after 1905. 

Compére-Morel, a prominent French socialist, has devoted most of his biography to 
Guesde’s life before 1901. The period from 1901 to 1922 is disposed of in 44 pages, 
while Guesde’s activities from 1876 to 1901 take up 350 pages. In the preface the au- 
thor described his work as one of “‘pieuse reconnaissance et de fervente admiration,” 
written by one of Guesde’s “plus fidéles amis et disciples.’’ It is chiefly a compilation in 
chronological order of Guesde’s speeches and manifestoes, either paraphrased or repro- 
duced textually, and loosely bound together by a listing of dates and places where 
Guesde spoke to the French workers. In addition, the author has printed a number of 
letters to Guesde from other French socialists. The length of the book is not the result 
of a scholarly study of the man and his period, but of a failure to condense or eliminate 
the unimportant. Nevertheless, future biographers of Guesde and students of French 
socialism will find this biography of considerable value as a guide to Guesde’s speeches 
and writings and to his daily activities. 

MaxweELt R. KeExso 
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Theodore Barriére: dramatist of the Second Empire. By Epw1n Co.sy Byam. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. $3.00. 
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Plon, 1938. Fr. 18. 
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1938. Fr. 32. 
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La vie orageuse de Clemenceau. By Lion Daupet. Paris: Michel, 1938. Fr. 18. 

Briand. Sa vie, son euvre, avec son journal et de nombreux documents inédits. By GrorGEs 
Suarez. Vol. I, Le révolté circonspect (1862-1904). Paris: Plon, 1938. Pp. 468. Fr. 40. 

Adieux. Souvenirs sur Lyautey. By WLApImIR Ormesson. Paris: Spes, 1937. Pp. 354. 

Barthou. By Wine tm Herzoa. Zurich: Verlag “Die Liga,’’ 1938. Pp. 328. Fr. 10. 

Histoire des finances coloniales de la France. By Aubert Ducufne. (“Collection his- 
torique.’’) Paris: Payot, 1938. Pp. 288. Fr. 40. 

The unveiling of Timbuctoo. The astounding adventures of Caillie. By GALBRAITH 
We cu. London: Gollancz, 1938. Pp. 351. 16s. 

Morocco as a French economic venture. A study of open door imperialism. By MEtviIn M. 
Kniaut, professor of economics, University of California. With a preface by 
Cuares A. Bearp. New York: Appleton-Century, 1937. Pp. 244. 


The term “open door’’ has a well-standardized meaning, which is “equality of op- 
portunity among all nations for trade with any country to which the doctrine applies” 
(Encyclopedia of the social sciences). The term “does not imply the absence of commer- 
cial restrictions and regulations,’’ but simply means that these “apply equally and with- 
out discrimination to all countries alike, including the country in political control” 
(Culbertson, International economic policies, p. 266). In a serious work which carries the 
subtitle “A study of open door imperialism,”’ it is amazing, therefore, to find it asserted 
and assumed repeatedly that “‘a so-called ‘open door’ is free trade imposed from with- 
out’’ (p. 32; see also pp. 34, 78, 93, 101, 240). Much of the discussion of Moroccan 
trade problems is marred by the impossibility of knowing, when the author says “open 
door,”’ whether he means nondiscrimination (proper usage) or the limitations on heights 
of duties that are also contained in some of the Moroccan treaties. Mr. Beard muddies 
the waters still further in a tendencious preface full of insinuating remarks about “the 
wonder-working phrase,”’ ‘‘tarnished and fraught with peril” to the United States. He 
asserts that “if the facts about the Moroccan situation presented in these pages do not 
cure Americans of the delusion that the open door means trading equality, disinterested- 
ness,/and magnanimity, then they are beyond the reach of therapeutics.” Neglecting 
the straw men of “magnanimity’’ and “disinterestedness,” there can be no reasonable 
dispute about the evidence on the question whether the open-door obligations of France 
in Morocco have or have not tended to maintain trading equality. There has been 
squirming, tremendous pressure for evasion, and some evasion: but, as compared with 
other parts of the French empire, “the prevalence of French wares and prices was de- 
cidedly less under the open door than elsewhere”’ (p. 192). French officials wanted dis- 
criminatory quotas against American automobiles and radios and agricultural machin- 
ery, but open-door rights stood in the way (pp. 141-42, 172-73, 97-98, 136, 168). Dur- 
ing the depression, while the French colonial empire as a whole was being strait-jacketed 
into taking high-priced French goods by discriminatory restrictions against traders of 
other nations, Morocco, under the open-door treaties, actually decreased the propor- 
tion of French goods in its imports from 55.7 per cent in 1929 to 37.6 per cent in 1936 
(p. 146). This was a concrete benefit of open-door policy to Moroccan natives, to Amer- 
ican and other producers, probably to French taxpayers, and, in the degree to which 
fairly equal access to Moroccan markets reduces economic pressures elsewhere, to the 
peace of the world. It appears to have been the United States and the Netherlands 
whose insistence retained these benefits (p. 172-73). The book reinforces the argument 
of those who are doubtful about the economic value of colonies—and the French colonies 
in particular—to the mother-country. It contains many trenchant comments and 
abounds in penetrating insights. Unfortunately, it is loosely organized on a semichrono- 
logical plan and lacks clear-cut, systematic analysis. One wishes that such subjects as 
“Native exploitation and native benefits,” ““The struggle over treaty obligations,”’ “The 
development of the protectorate’s governmental structure and policy,” and ““Economic 
gains and losses to France’’ had been sorted out and given well-rounded analysis in 
separate chapters. 
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Carl Vogt. Seine Entwicklung vom angehenden naturwissenschaftlichen Materialisten 
zum idealen Politiker der Paulskirche, 1817-1849. By Hermann Misteui. Zurich: 

Leemann, 1938. Pp. 244. Fr. 6. 

Der bayerisch-badische Gebietsstreit (1825-1832). By LiseLotre von HorrMann. 
(“Historische Studien,’” No. 336.) Berlin: Ebering, 1938. Pp. 226. Rm. 9.40. 

Heinrich Heine. By Louts UNtermMEYER. London: Cape, 1938. Pp. 403. 15s. 

Sibylla Augusta, Markgriifin von Baden. Die Geschichte eines denkwiirdigen Lebens. By 
ANNA Marte Renner. Stuttgart: Strecker & Schrider, 1938. Pp. 189. Rm. 3.30. 

Die Erneuerung des Sendgerichts in der Diézese Fulda, 1835. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Verhiilinisses zwischen Kirche und Staat. By ALBERT MicHart Koerniger. 
(““Kanonistische Studien und Texte,” No. 15.) Bonn: Rohrscheid, 1938. Pp. 87. 
Rm. 3.60. 

Die aussenpolitischen Ideen der Achtundvierziger. By Epernarp Meter. (“Historische 
Studien,’ No. 337.) Berlin: Ebering, 1938. Pp. 188. Rm. 7.40. 

Ostfriesland in der deutschen Bewegung 1848-49. By Dierrica Biscnorr. (“Abhand- 
lungen und Vortriige zur Geschichte Ostfrieslands,”’ No. 28.) Aurich: Friemann, 
1938. Pp. 137. Rm. 2.50. 

Grossherzog Ernst Ludwig und das Schicksal seines Hauses. By Max Wavrer. Darm- 
stadt: Wittich, 1938. Pp. 110. Rm. 1.50. 

A royal recluse. Memoirs of Ludwig II of Bavaria. By Werner Bertram. Translated 
by Margaret MacDonovuan. Munich: Herpich, 1938. Pp. 277. Rm. 6. 

Kaiser Friedrich III. By Werner Ricuter. Leipzig: Rentsch, 1938. Pp. 403. Rm. 
5.80. 

Die Tragidie Bismarck. By Rupotr Hucn. Leipzig: Deutscher Hort-Verlag, 1938. 
Pp. 158. Rm. 4.80. 

Dr. Karl Helfferich als Gelehrter, Wirtschaftpolitiker und Staatsmann. By Konrap 
Wanrvenp. Leipzig: Helingsche Verlagsanstalt, 1938. Pp. 169. Rm. 4.20. 

Revolutionstagebuch 1918/19. Aus den Tagen der Miinchner Revolution. Leipzig: Karl 
Rauch, 1938. Pp. 307. Rm. 7.50. 

Geschichte der Freikor ps, 1918-1924. By Epaar von Scumipt-Pavuii. Stuttgart: Lutz, 
1938. Pp. 371. Rm. 8.50. 

Kolonialpioniere. Persinliche Erinnerungen aus kolonialer Friihzeit. By Rocnus 
Scumipt. Berlin: Safari-Verlag, 1938. Pp. 302. Rm. 2.85. 

Der Kampf um Deutsch-Samoa. Erinnerungen eines Hamburger Kaufmanns. By Orto 
Riepeu. Berlin: Deutscher Verlag, 1938. Pp. 250. Rm. 5.50. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


A people’s history of England. By A. L. Morton. London: Gollancz, 1938. 8s. 6d. 
A leftist interpretation of English history. 

A history of British foreign policy. By Ian C. Hannan. London: Nicholson & Watson, 
1938. 4s. 6d. 

Studies in Worcestershire history. By Joan Humpureys. Edited by E. A. B. BARNARD. 
Birmingham: Cornish, 1938. 12s. 6d. 

A manor through four centuries. By ArtHuUR R. Coox. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. Pp. 204. $3.75. 


The history of the house in Kent at one time owned by Sir Roger Twysde, the politi- 
cal writer of the seventeenth century. 


John Tiptoft (1427-1470). By R.J. Mircuetit. New York: Longmans, 1938. Pp. 264. 
$4.50. 
The scholar and traveler who became constable of England under Edward IV. 

The work of William Tindale. By the Rev. S. L. GReenNsLape. London: Blackie, 1938. 
Pp. 222. 8s. 6d. 

A history of Welbeck Abbey and its owners. By A. S. Turservitie. Vol. I, 1539-1755. 
London: Faber, 1938. 25s. 

Shakespeare, man and artist. By Epaar I. Fripp. 2 vols. Oxford: University Press, 
1938. 38s. 

The fourth forger. By Joun Mair. London: Cobden-Sanderson, 1938. 8s. 6d. 
The story of the famous Ireland forgeries of Shakespeare. 

La reine viérge. By Souxy pe Corte. Paris: Michel, 1938. Fr. 18. 

Cromwell's understudy. The life and times of General John Lambert. By Witu1amM Har- 
BuTT Dawson. London: Hodge, 1938. 15s. 

Essays, historical and literary. By Str CHARLES Firta. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. Pp. 247. $5.00. 


From the vast erudition of Sir Charles Firth there was much, happily, which his 
active and discriminating scholarship recorded in print. But unlike Gardiner, his prede- 
cessor as the dean of British scholars in the seventeenth century, his energies were not 
concentrated largely on a single monumental work. Although each book that he wrote 
is, in its way, thoroughly representative of his scholarship, the other things he wrote— 
his editions, his special articles, his contributions to the Dictionary of national biography, 
and his printed public addresses—covered a wide range. The main question for a re- 
viewer is whether a selection from these essays has an underlying unity and does justice 
to the varied talents and interests of the historian. These requirements are quite satis- 
factorily met by this series. Studies in historiography such as those on Raleigh, Milton, 
Clarendon, and Burnet may not appear to bear much relation to the subject matter of 
the three other essays on ballads, Bunyan, and Gulliver’s travels; but, as Mr. Godfrey 
Davies suggests in his preface, Firth is in each essay interested in the sources of informa- 
tion or inspiration of the author. Moreover, each writer, whether of ballads, or histories, 
or novels, becomes in turn, intentionally or inadvertently, a source of information for 
the modern historian. 

These seven essays do not, of course comprise all of Firth’s interests, but they do il- 
lustrate his comprehensive and exacting conception of the historian’s task and the way 
in which he himself fulfilled it. He was interested in Bunyan’s works for what they ex- 
posed concerning the mental life of the Puritan, or in the ballads for what they revealed 
about aspects of social life on which other historical sources are silent; but he shows, also, 
that as historian he could not entirely eschew the role of literary critic. The historian’s 
talent is not regarded by Firth as a narrowly specialized one. A powerful mind like 
that of Milton found the critical tools essential to the historian’s craft without benefit 
of our discourses on the scientific method. Firth shows that Milton employed a scrupu- 
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lous and logical technique for evaluating historical evidence, pointing out, however, that 

the independence of the poet’s historical judgment was sometimes affected by his de- 

sire to edify. Firth, himself, in these essays displays, in addition to a refined and per- 
fected technique, a superior, although far from supercilious, detachment. Obviously, 
the subject matter of history has expanded in time since the seventeenth century; but 
it has, in addition, taken on a new dimension which is exemplified in Firth’s inquiry into 
the nature of the intellectual milieu of these seventeenth-century historians. Most of 
these essays are sufficient unto themselves, but the one on Clarendon might have been 
expanded into a definitive biography, for Firth’s equipment for this project was un- 
equaled. 

Wittson H. Coates 

Hackness manuscripts and accounts. Edited by J. W. Watksr. (“Yorkshire Archaeologi- 
cal Society Record Series,’’ Vol. XCV.) York: The Society, 1938. 

. a accounts and letters of John Van den Bempde (1659-1726), owner of Hackness 

all. 

Sir John Vanbrugh. Architect and dramatist. By LaurENcr WuistLer. London: Cob- 
den-Sanderson, 1938. 21s. 

James, Duke of Monmouth. By Exizasetu D’Oy.ey. London: Bles, 1938. Pp. 357. 
18s. 

Calendar of state papers. ““Domestic Series.”’ 2 vols.: October 1, 1683—April 30, 1684, and 
May 1, 1684—February 5, 1685. Edited by F. H. BLackBurNE DaNIELL and Fran- 
cis Bickiey. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1938. 30s. each. 

De stemming van de Engelschen tegen de Hollanders in Engeland tijdens de regeering van 
den koning-stadhouder Willem III. By G. VAN ALPHEN. (“Van Gorcum’s historische 
bibliotheek,’’ No. 18.) Assen: Van Gorcum, 1938. Pp. 320. Fl. 3.90. 

Early letters of Robert Wodrow, 1698-1709. Edited and L. W. Snarp. Edinburgh: 
Scottish Historical Society, 1938. 

The lost British policy. Britain and Spain since 1700. By Barpara WERTHEIM. Intro- 
duction by Paitip Guepauia. London: United Editorial, 1938. Pp. 127. 1s. 

Persons and periods. By G. D. H. Cotz. New York: Macmillan, 1938. $3.75. 

Studies of social change in Engiand since the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

English painting in the XVIIIth century. By Tancrep Borentus. Paris: Hyperion 
Press, 1938. 

War at sea under Queen Anne, 1702-1708. By J. H. Owen. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1938. 21s. 

The second Tory party, 1714-1832. By Kerra GRAHAME Fetuina. London: Macmillan, 
1938. 15s. 

Susanna Wesley. The mother of Methodism. By Mase. R. Brattsrorp. London: Ep- 
worth Press, 1938. Pp. 144. 2s. 6d. 

England: before and after Wesley. By J. Westey Breapy. New York: Harpers, 1938. 
$3.50. 

A king in toils. By J. D. Grirrita Davies. London: Drummond, 1938. 12s. 6d. 
George II. 

The history of Farmor’s School, Fairford, 1738-1938. By Herspert W. Hepes. London: 
Bellows, 1938. 2s. 6d. 

1745 and after. By Auistark and Henrietta Tayier. London: Nelson, 1938. Pp. 
274. 12s. 6d. 

British history in the nineteenth century and after, 1782-1919. By George MacavLay 
TREVELYAN. New ed. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp. xvi+512. 
$3.50. 
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Professor Trevelyan has yielded to “the demand on the grounds of educational util- 
ity,” and added an epilogue to his British history in the nineteenth century. This carries 
the story from 1901 to 1919, out of “the strong even current of the Nineteenth Century” 
into “the more troubled and dangerous waters of the Twentieth.’’ A chronological 
table brings the narrative to the present. 

The original chapters are unchanged, except for a softening of his criticism of the 
Speenham land system, a revised explanation for the rapid increase of population in the 
later years of George III’s reign (based on Griffith), and a more critical estimate of the 
British concentration camps in the Boer War. 

The epilogue presents the new emphasis on social reform that came with the turn of 
the century: the tariff reform issue (the section on this is very good), political develop- 
ments, the Lloyd George budget, the rejection of which was the “greatest error in mod- 
ern politics,” the Irish problem, the origins of the Great War, the war at home and 
abroad, and the peace. There are occasional references to events beyond 1919. 

All this is well written, as is to be expected; and two incorrect dates (pp. 461, 470) 
are the only errors in the text that the reviewer has noticed. Although the author is 
forthright in his interpretations, he usually maintains the objectivity which distin- 
guished the original work. But the section on the origins of the war might just as well 
have been written twenty years ago as today. Repeated references to German plans for 
world-conquest and the “‘danger of permanent slavery for Europe’ could be omitted to 
advantage from discussions of the origins of the war at this late date. 

On this side of the water there are those who feel that Grey’s intimacy with Page and 
House was not the wholly desirable thing the author considers it. But he is writing as 
an Englishman, frankly so; and to him, “‘in spite of all our country’s errors and misfor- 
tunes, the world’s best hopes still rest on her.’’ Here argument or criticism is fruitless. 


Gorpvon McNEIL 


Foundations of British foreign policy. From Pitt to Salisbury, 1792-1902. By Haroip 
TempPertey and Littian M. Penson. Cambridge, England: University Press, 
1938, 25s. 

Letters from William Cobbett to Edward Thornton written in the years 1797 to 1800. Edited 
with an introduction and notes by G. D. H. Cote. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1937. Pp. xlvi+127. $3.00. 

This book is primarily intended for the publication of twenty-three letters of Wil- 
liam Cobbett to Edward Thornton in the years 1797-1800, the first twenty written 
while Cobbett was in the United States, the last three, in the summer and early autumn 
of 1800, after his return to London. Some of the letters are short, and few of them need 
notes to make them intelligible to interested readers. Nevertheless, of the 161 pages of 
text, 37 are allotted to the introduction, and approximately 60, in small type, are occu- 
pied with notes. The letters themselves contain a few points of interest but nothing of 
great importance. That an editor with Mr. Cole’s distinguished reputation should in- 
dulge in the careless use of terms and the departures from strict accuracy of statement 
found in the introduction is surprising. Members of the anti-British party in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century are called “Democrats”; Short, chargé d’affaires in 
France, becomes an “Ambassador’’; Robert Liston is said to have represented Great 
Britain in the same capacity in the United States. This want of accuracy in statement 
and in use of terms is characteristic of the narrative throughout. The redundant notes 
give evidence of a similar unfamiliarity with the history and institutions of the United 
States. In one (p. 18) it is explained that Thomas McKean was a candidate for ‘ ‘State 
Governor of Pennsylvania.”’ In another (p. 56) we learn that Oliver Wolcott, Jr., “‘suc- 
ceeded Hamilton as Secretary, with a seat in the Cabinet.’’ Again, James M’Henry is 
described as (p. 73) “Secretary at War.’’ The use of British terms is naturally more ap- 
propriate, but statements of the fact are not always entirely accurate. It is noted, for 
example (p. 113), that William Pitt “‘usually refused to have any intercourse with jour- 
nalists and suchlike.’’ Cobbett’s letters merited publication, but their substance is an 
ney ergy core for a book, and most readers will find the editorial matter to be largely 
abor lost. 


W. T. LaprapE 
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Thomas Clarkson, the friend of slaves. By Eart Lestie Grices. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1938. Pp. 210. 

This is the American edition, printed from the same plates, of the book published 
in 1936 in Great Britain. Thomas Clarkson (1760-1846) has been ignored so long that it 
is gratifying at last to have this biography of the man whose long life was so inextricably 
bound up with the movement for the abolition of the slave trade and slavery. The biog- 
rapher’s estimate of Clarkson is just: “‘As an abolitionist, Clarkson stood in a class by 
himself; as a literary man, a conversationalist, even as a farmer, he was hardly more than 
average’ (pp. 80-81). The book, which is drawn from printed sources and from hither- 
to unused collections of Clarkson’s papers now in the hands of his descendants, gives a 
sympathetically critical and restrained picture of this indefatigable enemy of human 
bondage. Although it contains little that is new, there are assembled within its few 
pages the essential facts of Clarkson’s life. The most revealing chapters are those de- 
scribing Mrs. Clarkson’s intuitive understanding of her husband, and dealing with their 
friendships with the Lake poets, during the period of Clarkson’s retirement at the end 
of the eighteenth century. His wife, almost by her gentleness alone, softened and hu- 
manized his fanatical zeal; and while Coleridge and Wordsworth did much to broaden 
his perspective, they did little to improve his literary skill. Historians may regret, how- 
ever, that Mr. Griggs did not devote more space to the historical background, and less 
to the literary associations, of Clarkson’s activities. The discussion of the controversy 
between Clarkson and the sons of Wilberforce is judicious, and the conclusion of the 
author that it was “wholly unnecessary” (p. 169) may well be accepted as that last 
word on this unfortunate incident. Finally, how truly Clarkson was “the apostle of 
humanity” (p. 80) is clearly shown by the variety of his humanitarian interests, further 
demonstrated by his genuine concern for the progress of Haiti, the advice he frequently 
sent to Henri Christophe, and the asylum he gave in his home to the widow and daugh- 
ter of that ruler. The book is written in an agreeable style that readily invites reading. 
Much of the narrative, it is true, is left to Clarkson’s own words or to those of his friends. 
For the most part, however, these quotations are skilfully introduced, and the compact- 
ness of the biography prevents them from becoming tedious. 

Me vin D. Kennepy 

The political thought of S. T. Coleridge. Edited with an introduction by R. J. Ware. 
London: Cape, 1938. 8s. 6d. 

Stations, gentlemen! Memoirs of James Gatliff. Edited by H. E. Gatutrr. London: 
Faber, 1938. 83. 6d. 

Memoirs of an English officer in the late eighteenth century who left the army to be- 
come a parson. 

The Unitarian contribution to social progress in England. By Raymonp V. Hort. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1938. 10s. 6d. 

News of England, or a country without a hero. By Bevertey Nicnois. New York: 
Doubleday Doran, 1938. $2.50. 

The Brunels. Father and son. By Cet1a Brunet Nosue. London: Cobden-Sanderson, 
1938. 15s. 

The nineteenth-century engineers and railway-builders. 

Britain and the independence of Latin America, 1812-1830. Select documents from the 
Foreign Office Archives. Edited by C. K. Wesster. Vol. I, Introduction and corre- 
spondence with Latin America. Vol. 11, Communications with European states and the 
United States. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. xx+560; xv+573. 
$15.00. 

The age of reform, 1815-1870. By E. L. Woopwarp. (“The Oxford history of Eng- 
land.’’) New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 500. $5.00. 

The Hargrave correspondence, 1821-1834. Edited by G. P. pp T. GLazesroox. Toronto: 
Champlain Society, 1938. 
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A century of diplomatic blue books. By Haroitp Temper.ey and Liuuian M. Penson. 
Cambridge, England: University Press, 1938. 30s. 

A hundred years of British philosophy. By Rupoitr Merz. Edited by J. H. Muirhead 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1938. 25s. 

100 years of headlines. By Francis HerEwarp Maitianp. London: Wright & Brown, 
1938. 10s. 6d. 

Sailors’ rebellion. A century of naval mutinies. By J. G. Buttocxe. London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1938. Pp. 318. 10s. 6d. 

Gladsione. By Erick Eyck. Translated by BerNarD M1Auu. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1938. Pp. 505. 15s. 

Disraeli-Londonderry letters. Edited by Lapy Lonponperry. London: Macmillan, 
1938. 7s. 6d. 


The correspondence between Benjamin Disraeli and Frances Anne, marchioness of 
Londonderry, in the years 1837-61. 


Lord Macaulay: Victorian liberal. By Ricumonp Groom Beatty. Norman, Okla.: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1938. $3.00. 

Victoria and Albert. By Hector Boxrituo. London: Cobden-Sanderson, 1938. 12s. 
6d. 

Victorian critics of democracy: Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Stephen, Maine, Lecky. By BEn- 
JAMIN Evans Lippincott. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1938. Pp. 
276. $3.75. 

The assault on democracy is not a twentieth-century phenomenon. For a hundred 
and fifty years or more this form of government has been the target of criticism at the 
hands of men in high places. Notably in England, where the democratic ideal made 
steady progress during the Victorian era, its critics included some of the most influential 
writers of the time. Mr. Lippincott’s volume undertakes to present, in orderly form, 
the somewhat disconnected array of protests against the advance of democracy which 
influenced the course of English thought (and to some extent the course of English 
politics) during the nineteenth century. Chief among the skeptics were Thomas Carlyle, 
John Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, Fitzjames Stephen, Sir Henry Maine, and William E. 
Lecky. There were others, of course; but the most incisive criticism of middle-class 
democracy came from this galaxy. The author takes these intellectuals one by one, set- 
ting forth the grounds on which their protests were based, and dissolving their anti- 
democratic thought into its elements. He finds, as might be expected, no uniformity of 
complaint or of forebodings among writers who turned, somewhat casually, from their 
intellectual pursuits to pass judgment upon the political and social ideas of their time. 
They were alike in harboring scruples concerning both the theory and the practice of 
democratic government, with its emphasis on liberalism and laissez faire. Likewise, 
they were virtually unanimous in concluding, as Plato did, that rulership by the mass of 
men would not ultimately attain the ends for which the state is assumed to exist. As 
for their individual objections to the democratic system, however, these reflect the 
widest diversity of approach to the subject. Incidentally, the author concludes that, 
despite all this diversity, Carlyle was a fascist long before his time, Ruskin more of a 
National Socialist than Hitler, and Matthew Arnold a precursor of the Fabians. He 
also finds “elements of fascist thought’’ in Stephen, Maine, and Lecky. With similar 
assiduity in his quest, and by using like methods of interpretation, one suspects that he 
might succeed in finding some “elements of fascist thought”’ in the writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and even Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The book is well worth while. It marshals an array of criticism which is more timely 
today than it ever was. For all that nineteenth-century political liberalism implied is 
now under fire, and the world has become more introspective in the matter of democ- 
racy’s shortcomings. 


Wituram B. Munro 
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Fanny Kemble: a passionate Victorian. By Marcaret Armstrona. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1938. Pp. 382. $3.00. 
The nineteenth-century actress. 

Kilvert’s diary, 1870-1871. Edited by Witt1AM Piomer. London: Cape, 1938. 12s. 6d. 
The diary of a country parson. 

Oscar Wilde, the man, the artist, the martyr. By Boris Brasot. New York: Scribners, 
1938. $3.50. 

After the Victorians. By Amy Cruse. London: Allen & Unwin, 1938. 10s. 6d. 
What Englishmen read between 1887 and 1914. 

The story of the British Red Cross. By S. H. Best, with a foreword by Sir ArtuuR StTan- 
LEY. London: Cassell, 1938. 83. 6d. 

300,000 sea miles. By Apmirau Str Henry Petry. London: Chatto & Windus, 1938. 
8s. 6d. 

I guarded kings. The memoirs of a political police officer. By Harotp Brust. London: 
Paul, 1938. Pp. 223. 3s. 6d. 

The grey diplomatists. By Kenneta Epwarps. London: Rich & Cowan, 1938. Pp. 
328. 
The role of the British fleet in the Mediterranean since 1918. 

Historians’ odyssey. The romance of the quest for the records of the Darien Company. By 
GerorcGE Pratt Insn. London: Moray Press, 1938. Pp. 327. 8s. 6d. 

Sir David Lindsay. By W. Murison. Cambridge, England: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan, 1938. $3.75. 
A poet and satirist of the Old Church in Scotland. 

Top sawyer. A biography of David Davies of Llandinam. By Ivor THomas. London: 
Longmans, 1938. 10s. 6d. 
The nineteenth-century Welsh industrialist. 


IRELAND 


Waterford and Lismore. A compendious history of the united dioceses. By Patrick 
Power. Cork: University Press; New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. 
402. $3.00. 

Canon Power, in a work characterized by minute researches, has written the history 
of the various parishes of the diocese of Waterford and Lismore. A comprehensive in- 
troductory essay summarizes his findings, since the parish histories are briefed into the 
following mold: a historical note, succession of pastors, ecclesiastical antiquities, and 
religious establishments. The appendix reproduces certain printed and manuscript data 
relating to the history of the diocese. 

Joun PoMFRet 

King of the beggars. By Sean O’Faotarn. London: Nelson, 1938. Pp. 368. 12s. 6d. 
Daniel O’Connell and the rise of modern Irish democracy, 1775-1847. 

The Irish republic. By Dororay Macarpie. New York: Irish industries depot, 1938. 
$9.50. 

ITALY 

Sommario della storia d'Italia. By Luiea1 SatvatorELui. Turin: Einaudi, 1938. Pp. 
732. L. 80. 

Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. Vita e dottrina. By Evaen1o Garin. Florence: Le 
Monnier, 1937. Pp. 243. L. 25. 

The notable figure of the Italian Renaissance. 
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Lorenzo il Magnifico. By F. G. Front. Florence: Vallecchi, 1938. Pp. 480. L. 6. 
Giordano Bruno. By Epoarpo Frnv. Brescia: “Morcelliana,”’ 1938. Pp. 203. L. 10. 
La Roma de Leon X. By D. Gnout. Milan: Hoepli, 1938. Pp. xx+392. L. 42. 
Palestrina. By Henry Coates. (“Master musician series,’ edited by Ertc Bio.) 

New York: Dutton, 1938. Pp. 243. $2.00. 

Assemblee della Repubblica Cisalpina. Edited by A. ALBERTI, R. Cessi, and L. Marcucct. 
Vol. VIII. (“Pubblicazioni della Reale Accademia dei Lincei.’’) Bologna: Zani- 
chelli, 1938. Pp. xxxviii+816. L. 160. 

Dizionario del Risorgimento Nazionale. Vol. IV, Le persone, R-Z. Pp. 655. L. 100. 

Garibaldi. By G. Lumproso. Florence: Vallecchi, 1938. Pp. 361. L. 4. 

La rivoluzione siciliana del 1848 in alcune lettere inedite di Michele Amari. By ALBERTO 
LA Prana. Naples: Guida, 1937. Pp. 442. L. 25. 

La soluzione unitaria del Risorgimento (1849-1871). By Apo Frrrart. (“Biblioteca 
storica del Risorgimento italiano,” No. 6.) Milan: Societa anonima editrice Dante 
Alighieri, 1938. Pp. 235. L. 10. 

This modest work by Professor Ferrari is the fourth and last of his series of short 
studies on the unification of Italy. The volume merely aims to give a rapid survey of the 
development of events foreign and domestic between 1849 and 1871, but it measures up 
to the high standard of scholarship of his earlier works in every respect. With a very 
sound and readable treatment the author covers, in six chapters, Piedmont’s prepara- 
tions, the founding of the kingdom, the convention of September, the liberation of 
Venice and Rome, and the intellectual movement. Ferrari’s brief character sketches of 
Victor Emmanuel II, Massimo d’ Azeglio, Cavour, and Ricasoli are especially clear and 
accurate. He is always at his best in elucidating the ideas of the times, and this com- 
mendable quality shows itself particularly in the last chapter. The author’s objectivity 
sustains itself to such a degree that he neither gives the usual forced fascist interpreta- 
tion to the events of this period, nor does he defend the liberal ideas of the Risorgimento 
in his full and unreserved description of them. His inclusion of many important quota- 
tions makes the work a handy source book as well as a historical narrative. There are 
few errors of fact, but the reviewer observes that very little attention has been paid to 
social and economic developments. The September convention was not itself ratified by 
the Italian parliament (p. 123). Perhaps, too, Ferrari should not have been so positive 
about accusing the French of violating the convention when they stayed in Rome after 
1867 (p. 159). Unfortunately, the author’s bibliography is not satisfactory. Although 
he lists many important Italian studies on this period, he omits several others equally 
essential. Particularly does he fail to mention or use the works of foreign historians: 
those by such French scholars as Masson, D’Hauterive, Bourgin, and Pingaud; the re- 
viewer's study of the September convention; and the biographies of Cavour and Ricasoli 
by the English historians, Whyte and Hancock. 

Lynn M. Case 


Da Palermo al Volturno. By Carnot Acratt. Milan: Mondadori, 1937. Pp. 635. L. 30. 

I comizi nazionali in Lione per la costituzione della repubblica italiana. Edited by U, 
pa Como. Vol. III, Part I. (‘‘Pubblicazioni della Reale Accademia dei Lincei.’’) 
Bologna: Zanichelli, 1938. Pp. 416. L. 80. 

La crisi religiosa del Risorgimento. La politica ecclesiastica italiana da Villafranca a 
Porta Pia. By S. Jacin1. Bari: Laterza, 1938. Pp. 520. L. 35. 

Gaspare Rosales. By A. CuroLo. Milan: Hoepli, 1938. Pp. 354. L. 20. 

A follower of Mazzini. 

Stato degli inquisiti dalla S. Consulta per la rivoluzione del 1849 a cura del R. archivio di 
stato di Roma. 2 vols. (Regio istituto per la storia del risorgimento italiano, “Biblio- 
teca scientifica,’’ II serie: ‘“Fonti,’’ Vols. XVI and XVII.) Rome: Libreria Cre- 
monese, 1937. Pp. 323+309. L. 40. 
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The Tribunale della Sacra Consulta was the principal court for the judgment of polit- 
ical offenses in the Papal States from 1832 to 1870, with the exception of a few months 
in the years 1848 and 1849, when its activity was interrupted by the success of the revo- 
lutionary movement. The political nature of its jurisdiction and the secrecy of its de- 
liberations made it particularly feared and detested by all Italian liberals. The present 
work is a publication of the recently discovered record of the investigation of the court 
into the revolutionary disorders of 1848 and 1849. From the general point of view, this 
source material should be of considerable value to the student of the Risorgimento. A 
total of 3,223 suspected persons was listed in this record. Following the names, this 
additional information was noted in parallel columns: age; place of residence; marital 
state and profession; any previous investigations or condemnations for political or 
ordinary crimes; the date of the filing of the charge and of the arrest; the specific 
charge, whether simply political or political accompanied by criminal action; the date 
and nature of the decision reached by the court; and the pardon or commutation of sen- 
tence granted. A careful survey of this mass of material should make possible some in- 
teresting conclusions on the general nature of the movement, conclusions which might 
possibly apply not only to the Papal States but to Italy in general. Of course, it should 
be taken into consideration that, even in this secret record, the court may often have 
exaggerated the evil character of the revolutionaries, especially in accusing them of 
criminal actions. 

As far as individual cases are concerned, these records seem somewhat disappointing. 
They are sketchy at best; and, with increasing frequency as the work progresses, there 
are numerous gaps in the information. This latter fact was probably caused by the 
early completion of the record, which was dated January, 1852. 

The work is prefaced by an introduction by Dr. Emilio Re, director of the state 
archives. Dr. Re outlines briefly the history of the court and the discoveries in the 
archives. He mentions the great care that was taken in reproducing exactly the original 
material in this published edition. The result is commendable with one exception. The 
retention of the old index, alphabetized only for the initial letter of the surname, makes 
the finding of any individual case rather difficult. 

Freperick W. Horna 


Gruppi e partiti politici nella vita politica italiana dalla proclamazione dell’unita alla 
Guerra Mondiale. By G. Perticonr. Modena: Guanda, 1938. Pp. 462. L. 30. 
Politica estera italiana, 1882-1917. By Leo Wo.LEmMBorG. Rome: Edizioni Roma, 

1938. Pp. 360. L. 18. 

Le gloriose bandiere del vittoriano. Prepared by order of the MrnisTERO DELLA GUERRA, 
Corpo p1 Stato Maaaiore. Rome: Tipografia Regionale, 1937. Pp. 428. L. 10. 
This volume is devoted to the achievements of various units of the Italian army that 

were disbanded after the wars of independence, during and after the war of 1915-18, 

or as a consequence of the law of March 11, 1926, and whose colors are now preserved 

in the Sacrario delle Bandiere del Vittoriano of the Regio Istituto per la Storia del 

Risorgimento. The units listed include infantry, cavalry, and bersaglieri regiments, 

and reparti d’assalto. Under each unit is given a concise statement of its organization 

and composition, its service record, decorations, and citations. Only service in the war 
of 1915-18 is described at any length. A grouped plan of the Sacrario del Vittoriano, 

showing the location of the standards, is given in an appendix. Although designed as a 

guide to a particular collection and as a tribute to certain regiments and groups, the 

book has some value to the military historian in that it serves to identify units usually 
regarded as being too small for consideration. 
Howarp M. EnrmMann 


Storia della rivoluzione fascista. By R. Fartnaccr. Vol. II, L’insurrezione rossa e la 
vittoria dei fasci. Cremona: “Cremona Nuova,” 1938. Pp. 392. L. 15. 
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The golden book of the Dutch navigators. By HeNpRIK WILLEM vAN Loon. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1938. $2.50. 
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Cornelis de Houtman en het begin onzer zeevaart op Indié, 1565-1599. By A. Buonx. 
(“Kramers’ kleine biografieén.’’) Ryswick: Kramers, 1938. Pp. 50. Fl. 0.75. 

Piet Pieterszon Heyn, 1577-1629. By A. Buonx. (“Kramers’ kleine biografieén.”’) 
Ryswick: Kramers, 1938. Pp. 54. FI. 0.75. 

A distinguished Dutch admiral. 

Analyse des actes contenus dans le registre du Scel des Graces sous Ernest de Baviére, 1580- 
1602. By L. Lanaye. Liége: Société des bibliophiles liégeois, 1938. Pp. 196. 

Theocracy and toleration. A study of the disputes in Dutch Calvinism from 1600 to 1650. 
By Dovaias Nosss. Cambridge, England: University Press, 1938. 15s. 

Corpus diplomaticum nederlando-indicum. Vol. V, 1726-1752. Edited by F. W. Stapet. 
The Hague: Nijhoff, 1938. Pp. xx+637. FI. 15. 

La révolution brabangonne dans le duthé de Limbourg et les volontaires li mbourgeois auxili- 
aires des troupes autrichiennes en 1790 et de 1792 4 1794. By Louis Leconte. Brus- 
sels: Institut cartographique militaire, 1938. Pp. 188. Fr. 25. 

Lodewijk van Nassau. By A. Haak. (“Kramers kleine biografieén.’’) Ryswick: Kram- 
ers, 1938. Pp. 53. Fl. 0.75. 

Daendels. By A. Haak. (“Kramers’ kleine biografieén.’’) Ryswick: Kramers, 1938. 
Pp. 63. Fl. 0.75. 

The Dutch general who fought with the French in the wars of the French Revolution 
and later became governor-general of the Dutch East Indies. 

Gijsbert Karel van Hogendorp. By J. P. D. van Bannina. (“Kramers’ kleine biogra- 
fieén.”’) Ryswick: Kramers, 1938. Pp. 46. Fl. 0.75. 

Chassé. By A. Haak. (“Kramers’ kleine Biografieén.””) Ryswick: Kramers, 1938. Pp. 
62. FI. 0.75. 

The Dutch general who defended Antwerp against the French in 1832. 

Le drame de 1839. By Pierre Notuoms. Liége: “Les petites études de Belgique,” 
1938. Pp. 137. Fr. 10. 

Prinsessen uit het Huis van Oranje. By J. C. vAN pER Dogs. Putten: Terwee, 1938. 
FI. 0.95. 

Wilhelmina Regina. Nederland gedurende veertig jaren, samengesteld in de 40 meest beland- 
grijke onderwerpen. By Jan Fertu. The Hague: Zuid-Hollandsche U.M., 1938. Pp. 
196. Fl. 2.50. 

NEAR EAST 


Bibliographie balkanique, 1937. Albanie, Bulgarie, Gréce, Roumanie, Turquie, Yougo- 
slavie, Europe centrale. Paris: Société générale d’imprimerie et d’édition, 1938. Pp. 
118. Fr. 100. 

The process of change in the Ottoman Empire. By Witpur W. Wuire. Chicago: Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 315. $3.50. 

Dr. White’s book can be very helpful to the historian when he desires to follow in a 
clear and intelligent summary the chain of events which has led up to the present politi- 
cal and international situation in any significant part of the former Ottoman dominions. 
The plan of selecting for fuller treatment one important area in each of the three conti- 
nents, and dealing more briefly with other areas, presents Greece, Egypt, and Iraq some- 
what too prominently. Syria, in particular, suffers from too great condensation; the 
Lebanon appears hardly at all. The disproportion is deliberate: the author's eye is 
upon the process of change, and not upon encyclopedic perfection. 

The Eastern question cannot be other than complicated, since the Ottoman — 
advancing mainly by successful warfare, cast a wide net over lands and peoples old in 


history and stubbornly attached to the continuity of their lives. The gradual destruc- 
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tion of this unity was also accomplished mainly by warfare, usually waged by outside 
powers from a mixture of benevolent and acquisitive motives. In Europe up to the 
present, the tendency has been toward more or less obstreperous independent states; 
in Africa the French, British, and Italian empires have profited; in Asia the post-war 
system of mandates has proceeded from imperial control toward independence. Turkey 
herself, suffering progressively the loss of imperial holdings, has become a promising na- 
tional state. In many cases the treaty arrangements at the close of wars have been 
shortsightedly rigid, so that desirable changes have been accomplished only by illegal- 
ities, new wars, or both. 

A few errors and omissions may be noted. Crete, of course, is not a city (p. 23). 
The Reichstadt agreement was in 1876 (p. 76). Mosul was not in British hands at the 
date of the armistice with Turkey (p. 206). The foreign relations of the Yemen are not 
actually in the hands of Ibn Saud (p. 239). The fact is omitted that Latakia and the 
Jebel Druse were finally made semi-autonomous areas within the Syrian republic (p. 
223). 

The book is excellently made. It is equipped with a helpful (but inadequate) map, 
several hundred notes and references, clear appendixes on the recognition of Greek bel- 
ligerency and the Hussein-MacMahon agreements, 15 pages of classified bibliography, a 
table of cases cited, and a brief index. 

A. H. Lysyrr 


Ali Pasha and Great Britain. By Joun W. Baacatiy. Oxford: Blackwell, 1938. Pp. 
81. 4s. 6d. 


Based largely on unpublished manuscripts, this little volume throws “‘an interesting 
sidelight on the history of the Napoleonic period,”’ since it treats of Britain’s attempts 
to check Napoleon’s ambitions in the Balkans. 

The author has “not attempted to add to the existing biographies of Ali Pasha or to 
recount the experiences of the many English travellers who visited him, . . . . but merely 
to give a brief account of his [Ali Pasha’s] official relations with Great Britain.’ Mr. Bag- 
gally, also the author of The Klephtic ballads in relation to Greek history (1715-1821), a 
delightful volume, regardless of its value as a source for this period of Greek history, is 
well qualified for the task. 

His first chapter, “The rise of Ali Pasha,” causes one to regret that he has not seen 
fit to deal more fully with this ruthlessly clever, though more independent, nineteenth- 
century King Zog. With respect to ““Morier’s mission, 1804-1806,’ Mr. Baggally shows 
that Britain was motivated merely by her desire to weaken Napoleon. Her reluctance 
to render definite support to Ali Pasha, lest she lose Russia as an ally, was typical of 
British policy prior to 1807; after Tilsit, Britain offered the Albanian chieftain the 
coastal city of Parga, until then a Venetian protectorate, in return for his helping to 
prevent the Ionian Islands from going to France and for his proffered assistance in ar- 
ranging peace with the sultan. In his third chapter, ““Leake’s mission, 1807-1810,” the 
author proves that England aimed to prevent the decadent Ottoman Empire from fall- 
ing to either France or Russia by promising protection to Ali should he assert his inde- 
pendence. The shrewdness of Ali Pasha in playing England’s enemies against each other 
to his own advantage has rarely been surpassed before or since. 

The remainder of the volume portrays the seizure of Santa Maura, the forcing of 
the French from Parga, the cession of Parga to Ali Pasha (1818), which aroused bad 
feeling at Constantinople as well as among the Parganots themselves, and ““The end 
of Ali Pasha.”” Two appendixes, the first proving England’s readiness to treat with 
Ali Pasha by sending William Hamilton to him in 1803, and the second an account of 
how Ali Pasha was taken by Khurshid Pasha under the pretense of his securing the 
sultan’s clemency, a select bibliography of the principal secondary works used, a map, 
and an index are also included. 

Frank E. Barter 


Balkan. Kriege, Biindnisse, Revolutionen. 150 Jahre Politik und Schicksal. By Econ 
Heymann. Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1938. Pp. 440. Rm. 7. 

Deutschlands Nachbarn im Siidosten. Vilker und Méchte im Donauraum. By Rupo.r 
Damme_ert. Leipzig: Voigtlinders Verlag, 1938. Pp. 388. Rm. 4.80. 
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The tragic peninsula. By Curist Anastorr. St. Louis: Blackwell Wielandy, 1938. 
$3.00. 

A history of the Macedonian independence movement. 

La question de Macédoine et la diplomatie européenne. By ASSEN KrRaAtntkowsKY. Paris: 
Riviére, 1938. Pp. 344. Fr. 50. 

Histoire de U Egypte moderne, 1801-1882. D'aprés les documents originaux égyptiens et 
étrangers. By ANGELO SamMarco. Vol. III, Le régne du Khédive Ismail de 1863 a 
1875. Paris: Leroux, 1938. Pp. 458. Fr. 70. 

The Khedive Ismail and slavery in the Sudan, 1863-1879. By M. F. Suuxry. Cairo: 
Librairie la renaissance d’ Egypte, 1938. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 

Der Aufbau des polnischen Staates. By Hans Unricn Raruse. Koénigsberg: Ost- 
Europa-Verlag, 1938. Pp. 170. Rem. 6.30. 

Wlodarz Rzeczypospolitej Polskie} Ignacy Moscicki-cztowiek-uczony [Ignace Moscicki, 
Polish president, man and scholar]. By Lupwik SToLarzewicz. Warsaw: Ksiaz- 
nica Polska, 1937. Pp. 619. 

Prseméwienia, deklaracje, wywiady, 1931-1937. [Discourses, declarations and interven- 
tions.] By Jézer Beck. Warsaw: Gebethner & Wolff, 1987. Pp. 308. 

Latvia. By R. O. G. Urncn. London: Allen & Unwin, 1938. 3s. 

Kirche und nationale Frage in Livland wiihrend der ersten Hilfte des 19. Jahrhunderts. 
Der Pastor und General-Superintendent Ferdinand Walter und seine Zeit. By HE1n- 
ricH THIMME. Kénigsberg: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1938. Pp. 143. Rm. 5.80. 

Svinhufeud, the builder of Finland. By Erxx1 R&ikk6nen. London: Wilmer, 1938. 
8s. 6d. 

RUSSIA 

Die staats- und vilkerrechtlichen Grundlagen der moskauischen Aussenpolitik (14.—17. 
Jahrhundert). By Hepwic Fietscuxacker. (“Jahrbiicher fiir Geschichte Osteu- 
ropas.”’) Breslau: Priebatsch, 1938. Pp. 247. Rm. 12. 

Pjotr-Pierre-le-Grand. Roman d'un tsar. By Kuasunp. Translated by P. MEyLan. 
Paris: La Baconniére, 1938. Fr. 18. 

La conquéte de la Sibérie. By Yourt Semionov. (“Collection historique.’’) Paris: 
Payot, 1938. Pp. 424. Fr. 45. 

The romance of Catherine and Potemkin. By Jerome Dreiruss. London: Jarrolds, 
1938. 12s. 6d. 

The secret letters of the last tsar. Being the confidential correspondence between Nicholas II 
and his mother, Dowager Empress Maria Feodororna. Edited by Epwarp J. Bina, 
with a preface by R. H. Bruce Lockuart. New York: Longmans, Green, 1938. 
Pp. 313. $3.50. 


In these letters to his mother, Nicholas II again reveals the character already so fa- 
miliar to us from his diary and the letters to his wife. We see again a model son, hus- 
band, and father enjoying an idyllic married life, and a deeply religious man. On the 
other hand, we discern a shy, nervous, irresolute ruler with a limited capacity in judging 
his fellows and a fatal inability to grasp the true significance of events. Born and raised 
in the autocratic tradition, Nicholas shows great admiration for his father’s nationalistic, 
absolutist policies, but a strong distaste for a tsar’s duties. Weak-willed and badly ad- 
vised, he excites compassion in view of his ultimate fate. His mother, the Dowager 
Empress Maria Feodorovna, was widely popular in Russia because of her native charm 
and her widespread educational and charitable activities. An influential counselor to 
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Nicholas II during the first part of his reign, she was a generally good influence. For, 
despite her autocratic beliefs, she was a better judge of men and events than her son. 
She it was who supported Witte and a moderate Finnish policy. But it was she who in- 
stilled in the tsar an antipathy for Germany. 

Selected for their human and historical interest, these letters are chiefly concerned 
with the intimate, domestic life of the imperial family. And with the British reader in 
mind, many references to the English court are included. The chief historical event in- 
volved was the revolution of 1904. Neither correspondent grasped the full significance 
of the movement, and with the rest of the court both were bent on snuffing out rebel- 
lion. Only a sense of danger modified the dowager’s views. In foreign affairs the corre- 
spondence depicts the growing friendship with France and the increasing influence of 
Germany in the Balkans, where the tsar earnestly believed Russia had no cause to inter- 
vene. The letters throw light on the tsarina (“Alix’’) only in connection with her hesita- 
tion in renouncing her Protestant faith; a remarkable fact in view of her subsequent all- 
consuming Orthodoxy. Of the Rasputin episode we hear only the echoes, for this deli- 
cate matter was confined to conversations, and the pressure exerted by the alarmed 
dowager led to an evident weakening of her influence with the tsar. During the war the 
correspondence was infrequent and insignificant, although, shortly before he abdicated, 
Maria Feodorovna warned Nicholas of the anxiety aroused at court by his policies. 


ALFRED LEVIN 


Les précurseurs de Lénine. By Maurice PaLtotocue. Paris: Plon, 1938. Pp. 248. Fr. 
18. 

Life of Lenin. By P. KerzHentsev. New York: International Publishers, 1938. $2.00. 

Lenin. By CuristopHEerR Hous. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce, 1938. $2.50. 

The selected works of Lenin. Vol. X, The Communist International. By V. I. Lentn. 
New York: International Publishers, 1938. $2.75. 

Bibliografiya russkoy revolyutsii i grazhdanskoy voyny (1917-1921) iz Kataloga biblioteki 
Russkogo Zagranichnogo Istoricheskogo Arkhiva [Bibliography of the Russian revolu- 
tion and civil war (1917-21) in the catalogue of the library of the Russian Historical 
Archives Abroad]. Edited by Jan SLavix; compiled by S. P. Postnrxkov. Prague: 
Rusky Zahraniéni historicky Archiv v Praze, 1938. Pp. 448. K€. 60. 


The Russian Historical Archives Abroad is an institution which deserves attention 
of everyone interested in modern Russian history. Founded fifteen years ago upon the 
initiative of the Russian émigré scholars in Prague, it was taken under the patronage of 
the Czechoslovak government, which secured its continued existence and growth. In 
spite of its origin and official affiliation, it is a strictly nonpartisan scientific institution, 
the high value of which has been appreciated by a constantly growing number of schol- 
ars and students, including some American specialists in the field, who have been using 
its collections. The director of the archives, Dr. Jan Slavik, is one of the foremost 
European authorities on recent Russian history, and under him are working a group of 
fully competent Russian historians. 

The material collected in the archives covers, on the one hand, Russian history 
during the Great War and the Revolution (including the nineteenth-century background 
of the revolutionary movement), and, on the other, the history of the Russian emigra- 
tion. The present volume is a systematic catalogue of that part of the library which is 
devoted to the Revolution and the Civil War in Russia (1917-21). As the editor points 
out, it is by no means an exhaustive bibliography of the subject; but with all its gaps, it 
still is more complete than any other publication now available, and as such it will be 
extremely useful to any student of the Russian Revolution. The book is divided into 
three parts dealing with “general literature,’ the Revolution of 1917, and the Civil War, 
respectively; and within each part there are topical subdivisions which greatly enhance 
the usefulness of the bibliography. Each item is followed by the library number of the 
book, for which all those who plan to work in the archives will be particularly grateful. 
There is no consecutive numbering of all the items listed, and therefore the index refers 
only to the page on which each given item appears. This, however, does not create any 
major difficulty. The index is limited to the names of the authors. 
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Even a casual perusal of this volume is sufficient to give one an idea of the richness 
of the Prague collection. Of particular value are such rare items as various pamphlets 
published during the revolutionary period, or periodicals which appeared in 1918-21 
on both sides of the Civil War front. Among the books, there are some which, one might 
be sure, are not available in Moscow. Such, for instance, is the important monograph 
of N. Bykhovsky or the All-Russian Soviet of Peasants Deputies, which was published 
in Moscow in 1929 and then was immediately withdrawn from circulation. One hopes 
that the present bibliography will be followed by other volumes of similar nature. 


MICHAEL KARPOVICH 


Etapes de la révolution russe. By J. Bracops. Verviers: “Le Travail,” 1937. Pp. 93. 
Fr. 4. 
From tsardom to the Stalin constitution. By W. P. and Z. K. Coates. London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1938. 10s. 6d. 
Vichera. Vospominaniya [Yesterday. Memories]. By O. O. Grouzenberg. Paris: Mai- 
son du livre étranger, 1938. Pp. 242. 
Recollections of a famous Russian lawyer. 
Moy vospominaniya [My memoirs]. By I. I. SerEBRENNIKOv. Vol. I, V revolutsai [The 
revolution]. Tientsin: Star Press, 1937. Pp. 289. 
Kolchak’s minister of transport and president of the council of the Siberian govern- 
ment. 
SCANDINAVIA 


Fra bydreng til statsminister. By JoHANNES LEHMANN. Copenhagen: Pedersen, 1937. 
Pp. 184. 
A biography of Thorvald Stauning. 

Die dénische Beltsperre 1914-1918 und ihre vilkerrechtliche Berechtigung. By Erik 
Brvev. Leipzig: Buske, 1938. Pp. 120. Rm. 6. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Christliche Staatsphilosophie in Spanien. By A.tois Dempr. Salzburg: Pustet, 1938. 
Pp. 169. Rm. 3.60. 

Abarbanel and the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. By Jacop S. Minxin. New York: 
Behrman’s Jewish Book House, 1938. $2.50. 

The discovery of Abyssinia by the Portuguese in 1520. A facsimile of the relation entitled 
Carta das novas que vieram a el rey nosso senhor do descobrimento do preste Joham, Lis- 
bon, 1521. Introduction and English translation and notes by Henry Tuomas. 
Transcription into modern Portuguese by AkMANDO CortTeEsAo. London: British 
Museum, 1938. 22s. 6d. 

A history of Latin America. By Davin R. Moore, Pu.D., professor of history, Oberlin 
College. (“Prentice-Hall history series,’ edited by Cant Witrke.) New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1938. Pp. 826. $4.00. 


This attractive book, with an excellent typography and some eleven maps, is in line 
with modern trends and devotes some 290, 200, and 300 pages, respectively, to the 
colonial period, the nineteenth century, and Latin America today. The bibliography is 
very full and gives about 30 pages of titles. The lack of any indication of relative value, 
however, reduces the usefulness of such a list to the inexperienced student, for whom the 
volume is primarily written. The book represents an obvious effort to reach the United 
States student, as may be seen from the injection of a chapter on “Spanish background 
of the United States,” which lifts this subject out of its context and discusses it after 
the completion of the story of Spanish American independence. Similarly, the history 
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of Mexico from independence to 1850 is told in terms of the Texas troubles and of the 
war with the United States, to the surprising neglect of important internal and national 
problems during that third of a century; in fact, the father of Mexican liberalism, Val- 
entin Gémez Farias, seems not to be mentioned in the text and certainly does not appear 
in the index. Others may quarrel with the chapter title: “South America’s most Ameri- 
canized nations,” which is found to deal with Argentina and Uruguay; whereas many 
will insist that these are the most Europeanized nations an the continent. Depending 
on the point of view, the term could easily be considered as implying an invidious com- 
parison when obviously none is meant. 

The general treatment of subject matter is good, with a commendable lack of bias 
in the handling of many controversial matters. Unfortunately, there is too much 
writing into the text of what should be marginal topics. These details interrupt all 
efforts at continuous reading and force one to keep his mental fingers in contact with 
the bony structure of the author’s outline, instead of allowing them to run smoothly 
over the more gentle and attractive contours of the writing. But Professor Moore is to 
be commended on his grouping of countries, so that areas and sections stand out with 
more significance than is possible from the reading of parallel accounts of from two to 
half a dozen small countries. Likewise his emphasis on foreign relations is most welcome. 
Naturally individuals will disagree with the proportionate emphasis on countries and 
sections, but the fact remains that here is a welcome and worth-while addition to college 
textbooks. 

W. H. Cauicorr 


Siege lady. By C. P. Hawkes and Marion Smitues. London: Davies, 1938. 7s. 6d. 


The experiences of Mrs. Dorothy Proctor, wife of a London wine merchant, in the 
siege of Oporto during the Portuguese civil war. 


SWITZERLAND 
Geschichte der Schweiz im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert, 1798-1920. By EpGar Bonsovr. 
Zurich: Schultess, 1937. Pp. 365. 
Lord Palmerston und der Schweizer Sonderbundskrieg. By Cart Ecxincer. (“Histo- 
rische Studien,”’ No. 327.) Berlin: Ebering, 1988. Pp. 158. Rm. 6.80. 
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Arab rule under the Al Bu Sa’Id dynasty of Orman, 1741-1937. By Bertram Tuomas. 
Oxford: University Press, 1938. Pp. 29. 1s. 6d. 
Nadir Shah. By L. Locxuart. London: Luzac, 1938. 21s. 
Death and diplomacy in Persia. By Yury Ty1anov. London: Boriswood, 1938. 10s. 
6d. 
The life of Griboyedov, Russian diplomat of the early nineteenth century. 
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The pageant of Japanese history. By Marion May Dixts. New York: Longmans, 
1938. $3.00. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


Das britische Weltreich. Die geopolitischen Grundlagen seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung. 
By Friepricu Pitmer. Dortmund: Griiwell Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1938. Pp. 124. 
Rm. 2.10. 

The commercial empire of ‘the St. Lawrence, 1760-1850. By D. G. Creicuton. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. $3.75. 

Macnab. The last laird. By Rotanp Witp. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 
256. 

This is the story of Archibald, the last chieftain of his clan. He was the heir of 
Francis, ““The Macnab” whose portrait by Raeburn was most appropriately bought 
by a famous distilling company and used as an advertisement for whisky. The last of 
the line, however, was the first to turn tail. At middle age he fled from home and coun- 
try to escape the clutches of the law, for he could not pay his debts. To recoup his bro- 
ken fortune, he migrated to Canada, and in 1824 founded the Macnab settlement on the 
south side of the Ottawa by the present town of Arnprior. He peopled the township 
with as many of his own clansmen and of other Scots as he could entice into his clutches, 
and he made them his serfs. Their ignorance, his trickery, governmental ineptitude, 
and surviving tribal tradition explain this curious transplantation of old Highland 
feudalism to the backwoods of the new world. For about two decades he maintained 
his proud position in their midst, and then he lost it. His tyranny had been too stupid 
and too illegal. Again he fled, a thoroughly discredited man. His last years he spent in 
Scotland and France, as arrogant as ever, though now he was the pensioner of his wife, 
whom he had deserted years before, when he first fled. 

Picturesque stories of this man have long been current in Canada, and those who are 
particularly interested in them will relish this book. It is full of such stories, and it is 
written in a racy style. But the serious student will here find much to annoy him, for 
the author is often confused, seldom critical, and never scholarly. For example, he re- 
produces a letter but suppresses the date because it would upset what he has just said. 
He knows little about Canadian conditions and less about Canadian history. It would 


require a long review to correct his many errors. 
A. L. Burt 


The lives and times of the patriots. By Epw1in C. Gumtet. London: Nelson, 1938. 
18s. 
The participants in the rebellion led by William Lyon Mackenzie in Upper Canada. 
A history of transportation in Canada. By G. P. pe T. Guazesroox. (“The relations of 
Canada and the United States.’”) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. $4.00. 
Frontier patrols. A history of the British South Africa police and other Rhodesian forces. 
By Couin Harpinea. London: Bell, 1938. Pp. 272. 
African man hunts. By Lieutenant-Colonel H. F. Trew. London: Blackie, 1938. 
10s. 6d. 
Police methods in South Africa. 
The letters of John Dove. Edited by Ropert Henry Branp. London: Macmillan, 
1938. Pp. 352. 
The man who was president of the Transvaal Land Settlement Board from 1907 to 
1909, and who directed the Round Table at Geneva from 1921 to 1927. 


St. Helena, 1502-1938. By Putire Gosse. London: Cassell, 1938. 15s. 
FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Gallant John Barry, 1745-1803. The story of a naval hero of two wars. By WiLLIAM 
Beit Ciark. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. 530. $3.50. 


In 1935 there developed in the American press a bitter controversy as to whether 
John Barry, for whom a commemorative stamp had been proposed, was either a ‘“‘good”’ 
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Irishman, a good Catholic, or the “founder of the American navy.” It was the most 
recent episode in a controversy at least sixty years old; and its most voluble protago- 
nists, as their predecessors, tried to obscure ignorance of fact by vehemence of language. 
One can hope that, for most people, Mr. Clark’s book has ended dispute. He was al- 
ready acquainted with Revolutionary maritime history, from his life of Lambert 
Wickes (1932). For Barry’s biography he has put his chief dependence on manuscript 
materials, including the hitherto unused Barry papers and log books in a collection in 
Philadelphia, the chief Barry collection in the Naval History Society, and even, in the 
Public Record Office, the log books of some of the British ships that Barry met. He has 
thus been able to account, and to supply more or less detail, for every month since 
Barry’s twenty-first year, and to turn up such unknown episodes as Barry’s trading 
voyage to China in 1787-89. That Barry was born in 1745, that he is not to be con- 
fused with other John Barrys of the period, who may have been tainted with the 
“Black Stafford’’ blood, that he did not command the first ship commissioned by Con- 
gress, that he can be called “father of our navy’’ only because many of the captains of 
1812 began their careers under him, but that his record as a naval officer was unusually 
fine and that he deserves a stamp, if you will, but certainly a longer sketch than the 
seven hundred words in the D.A.B.—all this Mr. Clark has demonstrated. 

The best exemplars of the modern school of biography employ effectively a technique 
akin to that of the historical novelist. Both conceive themselves rigidly bound by all 
the facts they can accumulate, but privileged, within the framework of those facts, to 
use their imagination. Mr. Clark belongs to this category of biographers—a statement 
made not in derogation but in praise. Mr. Clark gives us Barry’s words (“‘ ‘Put the 
ladder up,’ he commanded, his voice even and hard. “Then come up one at a time’ ’’); 
his sensations (‘But on the poop, John Barry sniffed deeply, delightedly, of the tangy 
salt air’); and his actions (““The Captain suddenly realized this, swallowed hard, turned 
on his heel and left the room’’). Dramatic incidents are played up and make exciting 
reading. Humdrum affairs take little time to tell. The book is fine to give to lethargic 
students. Of course, there are no notes. Whoever wants to write about Barry and the 
American navy will either have to guess at the source of a particular item of informa- 
tion by thumbing through an uncritical bibliography or else write Mr. Clark a letter. 
And whoever is interested in Barry’s technical capacities as a sailing captain or as a 
naval tactician will have a hard time discovering them from the accounts given of his 
voyages. It should not be enough to transcribe nautical terminology from a ship’s log; 
an author should know and ponder such works as those of Villehuet and Clerk. 
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American foreign relations, conduct and policies. By Joan Masry Matuews. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1938. Pp. 766. 

Latin America and the United States. By Granam H. Stuart. 3d ed., rev. (“The Cen- 
tury political science series.’’) New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. Pp. 510. $4.00, 

Italia e Stati Uniti. Relazioni diplomatiche, 1861-1935. By Livio Cuerst. Trieste: 
Alabarda, 1937. Pp. 207. 

The rise of Anglo-American friendship: 1898-1906. By Lionet M. GELBER. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 304. $5.00. 

Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 1922. 2 vols. (‘Publications of 
the department of state,’ Nos. 1155 and 1156.) Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1938. Pp. cxv+1075; cix+1042. $1.75 each. 


Presumably handicapped by the lack of funds, the department of state does not 
make much headway in catching up with the publication of its correspondence, for the 
“‘lag’’ continues to be about fifteen years. It is possible, however, that this permits the 
printing of more documents than would be the case if the papers for 1922 had seen the 
light in 1923 or even in 1928. Thus on October 23, 1922, Mr. Houghton, ambassador in 
Berlin, wrote to Secretary Hughes (II, 171-75), urging cancellation of the war debts if 
“the plain people” of England, France, Italy, and Germany would “by plebiscite agree 
not to make war on one another for fifty years” and carry out a “substantial disarma- 
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ment.”’ Such a letter could hardly have been published while the question of war debts 
was still actuelle. Likewise, many of the papers relating to Russia were full of dynamite. 
Since the archives of the department are not open after 1906, historians can only be 
grateful for the voluminous material placed at their disposal. 

Undoubtedly, the section of greatest interest is the 383 pages devoted to the Washing- 
ton Conference, especially the memoranda of conversations between the heads of the dele- 
gations, the papers relating to the cancellation of the Lansing-Ishii agreement, and the 
successful tender of the American and British good offices in the settlement of the Shan- 
tung question. In the Russian section will be found the American recognition of Esto- 
nia, Latvia, and Lithuania. We had “consistently maintained that the disturbed condi- 
tions of Russian affairs may not be made the occasion for the alienation of Russian 
territory’ and contended that this principle was infringed by the recognition of govern- 
ments “which have been set up and maintained by an indigenous population”’ (II, 
863-74). Our interest in Europe during 1922 was largely restricted to the Genoa Con- 
ference and reparations; the troublesome question of our attitude toward mandates was 
— settled. There are, of course, numerous chapters on the relations with Latin 

merica. 
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The modern historian. By C. H. Wiiu1ams. London: Nelson, 1938. 7s. 6d. 

Some problems of the philosophy of history. By G. C. Fietp. London: Milford, 1938. 
ls. 6d. 

Burckhardt als politischer Historiker. By Hans-Joacum Stéric. Wiirzburg: Mayr, 
1937. Pp. 117. 

Nietzsches Idee der Geschichte. By He1nz Hemsoetnu. (“Philosophie und Geschichte,” 
No. 65.) Tiibingen: Mohr, 1938. Pp. 27. Rm. 1.50. 

International bibliography of historical sciences. Edited by the INTERNATIONAL Com- 
MITTEE OF Historica Sciences. Tenth year, 1935. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1938. Pp. xxxvi+473. $10.65. 

With this volume the committee has instituted several changes based on suggestions 
and criticisms received. Two are important and supposedly permanent. Bibliographies 
are moved to a more appropriate location at the beginning of the book, and analytical 
and descriptive (not critical) information is provided for most of the retrospective 
bibliographies. This change will greatly increase the value of the section. Entries on 
China and Japan have been increased in number through the collaboration of Professors 
M. Demiéville and M. C. Haguenauer of the Ecole des langues orientales in Paris. An- 
other change is temporary. This volume stops at 1919. Difficulties arose regarding the 
organization and location of the post-war section, and it was decided to suspend its 
publication until after the Zurich Congress, where it will be discussed. 

When the volume for 1934 appeared in 1936, all was, in a sense, up to date; and the 
committee expressed the hope that the volume for each year would henceforth appear 
within twelve to eighteen months after its close. The lateness of this volume may be 
attributed to decisions regarding new organization, but users fondly hope for the pre- 
dicted immediacy of appearance. The promised World list of historical periodicals has 
not yet been published, but is to be ready “at a comparatively early date,’ meanwhile 
rechristened Repertory of the world’s historical periodicals. 


CriypE L. Grose 
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